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Cosmopolitan for June, 1919 


Look inside the 


— 


If it hasn’t this trademark, it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is 
on every Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior 
substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the 
products of the Victor Company only. As applied to sound-reproducing 
instruments, “Victrola” refers only to the instruments made by the Victor 
Company—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid— insist upon: seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable 
styles which have no lid, the Victor trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 
This Month Next Month 


Harrison Fisher 
Cover: Rosamond 


Meredith Nicholson 
The Dream of the World 
Mary Carolyn Davies 
Give Her a Torch 
Decoration by W. T. Benda 
Robert W. Chambers 


The Crimson Tide 
Portrait by Harrison Fisher 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


Frank R. Adams 

It Never Can Happen Again 

Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 

Rupert Hughes 

The Butcher’s Daughter 

Illustrated by Worth Brehm 

Jack Boyle 

The Daughter of Mother McGinn 

Illustrated by Conrey 

Gouverneur Morris 

Teil It to the Dog : 

Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
Cynthia Stockley Mr. Roche writing *‘Uneasy Street” 
Lost Loraine Loree 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell Arthur Somers Roche 


James Oliver Curwood has written a new novel of New York, of that marvel- 
Swijt Lightning Runs Alone ous New York of 1919, crowded as even New York 
Wilsstrated by Paul Bransom never has been before, greeting the returning soldiers 


with an abandon of joy that could not be equaled in 


The Stage To-day any other city in the world. 


Photographs in Artgravure 
ai Henry C. Rowland Uneasy Street 
‘uilt 


Mlustrated by Harrison Fisher is a story of temptation, of a young man and a young 
“ woman of to-day, 1919, and the manner in which each 
Sophie Irene Loeb 


met temptation. 
The Minute-women of the Hour . 
Illustrated with Photographs Uneasy Street 


a John Galsworthy is a mystery novel, but it is much more than that. It is 
Saint’s Progress a love-story of wonderfully intriguing interest, but it 
Illustrated by Fanny Munsell P is more than that. It deals with business—after-the-war 
E. Phillips Oppenheim business—but it is more than a business story. 
The Lure of the Shackles 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase Uneasy Street 
Edith Wharton by Arthur Somers Roche begins in July Cosmopolitan. 


The Nation That Stays At Home 
Decoration by F. X. Read It! 


. ___ Samuel Merwin More than a Million Copies 
The Passionate Pilgrim 92 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy Each Issue 


Hearst, President A. Moors, Vice-President Ray Loke, Vice-President M. Gerarp, Treasurer W. G. Lanapon, Seo’y, 119 W. 40th St., New 
$2.00 A YEAR Camapran PostaGe, 50 CENTS EXTRA; FOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 25 CENTS A COPY 


Pablished ee. at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N. Y., wer the Act of March 8, 1879. selene ee entry as second- ay) 
class matter "ts pending at the Post-Office at Atlanta, Ga.: B joston, Mass.: Chicago, [ll.; Los Angeles, Cal.: San Francisco, Oal. 


We cannot begin subscriptions with — numbers. Unless otherwise Girected. we begin all subscri pret with the current Issue. 
‘When sending in your renewal or = —t a Te uest for a caange of addr please give us four weeks’ notice. If you wish your 
address ease be sure to give us both 3 your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTEK*ATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COB8MOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTR AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on r_ceipt of 25 cents 
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‘Cosmopolitan for June, 1919 


Four doors—a feature of the Haynes 

dster. Low, racy in 
spbeerance and ultra-smart is this pop- 
ular car. Sociability among the four 


passengers calls for this chummy seat 
t in the front 


cowl ts finely regulated. 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 
Open Cars 


Roadster—Four doors, 4 passenger . 2485 


Closed Cars 
Wooden Wheels, Standard Equipment 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger $3250 
Roadster —Four doors, 4 passenger . 3250 


Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger . . . . $3800 
Sedan—7 Passenger 4000 
Wire Wheels, Standard Equipment 
A new catalog, illustrated, 
will be senton request. Addr. Dept. 68. 


THE NEW SERIES HAYNES 
ITS FACTORS CHARACTER 


The Haynes FOUR-DOOR roadster—four passengers—twelve cylinders 


—cord tires—five wire wheels siandard equip 


1893 THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST -1919 


BEAUTY, strength, power and comfort—these are 
the essential factors of character in a car. 


Real character cannot exist if one factor must be sacri- 
ficed to secure another. Haynes engineers and designers 
have held this principle through all the 26 years of 
Haynes history and the new series Haynes exempli- 
fies the worthiness of their skill. 


This spirit imbues the entire Haynes organization. 
The character of the Haynes must not only be built 
into it at the factory; it is furthermore expressed in the 
service rendered by Haynes representatives. 


The new series Haynes four-door Roadster, with its full alumi- 
num body, its roomy seating arrangement, its hand-buffed leather 
upholstery, :ts pleasant lines, its powerful dependsh'e motor— 
signally shows the character-value of these four factors which 
distinguish the Haynes —beauty, strength, power and comfort. 


In every way consistent with maintaining the character of the 
Haynes we are expediting deliveries, but we advise promptness 
in selecting the new Haynes you wish to own. 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Price $3250. 
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avert On Lake Champlain, N. Y. “TION 
7 soles Scan | Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, Rox- int 
bury, Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE ea 
Technical POST-WAR COURSES Academic RIDING and thorough instruction in horseman- big 
Coll En Mak Studi ship. Tela-Wauket is a three hundred acre fe) 
lege Entrance and Make-up Studies onderland” in the heart of the Green Moun- 
A Summer Vacation Training Camp, Eight weeks. Opens July I, tains, with athletic fields, clay tennis courts, sleep 
closes August 28. Maintenance and training, including technical and ing bungalows, and a private pond for swimming 
academic course, $300. Artillery and Cavalry units each have eg and water sports. Write for a booklet with the 
nn Sas See wart ATION. have their own stories and pictures of camp life at Tela-Wauket. 
Engineering, Motor N ireless. Instruction in all aca- WR. & MRS. C. A. ROWS, 10 ia St., idge, es 
demic and technical courses by University Professors. 1 
summer land and water sports, Motion Pictures Showin; Cc M . 
Training Activities of over 800 in the two 31918 camps wi amp orrison 
be exhibited daily at address below, For details address For Boys. Wonderland Park, Tenn. Twelfth year. In 
ecu ecretary mountains of East. Tennessee. Provides thorough course of 
Executive S: : 9 E. 45th St. : study, military instruction, all —: Moderate rates. i 
New York City Address CAPTAIN BYERS M. BACHMAN. Cs 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater. 
Manistee, Michigan. Under the is 
Camp Tosebo management of ' aon Seminary for ae 
Boys. Fchine hiking, boatirg, swimming. Wonderland of 
w and water. Unusual equipment. teasonable rates. C: 
Overnight boat ride (direct) from Conese Cs } 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. att 
Sandstone Camp 
For Girls. Green |Lake, Wisconsin Eighth season. 
Fifty girls. Season $210. Address W 
8S ESTHER G. COCHRANE Sw 
the 
TERRA ALTA, W. VA. Maplewood Modified Camp say 
Modified camping for boys un 15 . Good nights — 
Directed by the Commandant, Asst. Comndt. and outdoors in tents.” Bad ni; Ay indoors. wn sports rch 
Ath. Director of the Staunton Military Academy. fully supervised. ood food. ‘Terms moderate.’ Fall t S. 
On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., tw: opens Sept. 18. J.C. SHORTLIDGE. be 
miles from town and 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Box 29. 4 ] 
om ple’ r shower ooperstown, 
owling rills. ing imming, ng, Tennis, Basel etba — 
and Grammar school s ubjects. Mus 1000 ft. above sea Training, Nature Study, Woodcraft, ‘Farming. Character 
gong 26 to August 21, $160. Half term, four weeks, River Bluffs, Ten 40 acre forest | Building: Moderate Rates. Tutoring. Write for book- é 
feces rate to band musicians, Free book. | let filled with a dl Dept. B. I 
BF ntl June Ist address the Commandant, Box 13-A, N.J., East Orange, 20 Whittlesey Ave. E. L. FISHER, A B. ax! 
After June lst, Camp Terra Alta, Terra 
Adirondack Camp All land and water sports. 
[| TION. Military de,artment with driil Woodcraft, nature and scout work. Workshop. Rifle prac- 
' and practice under directionof Capt. |= tice. Careful supe-vision. Ph: nysical examination. Develop- = 
fea) Harry B. Johnsin, U.S. A. $175.00 covers ment of health, character and personality. Catalog. 
camp expenses including laundry. For hand- é G. BRownN, M. D. 
ce, or, anon, ienn., . 4 
WOODCRAFT Pare C V for Boys. On Lake Champlain. 
Ca d School amp eritas 16 splendid bungalows with every = 
mp an 00) re W: . ka Lunenburg, Vermont. y building, athletic fields. Water 
In personal charge of the famous amp inneshewauka jn White Mountain | sports, horseback od Tutoring. Our aim—strength, 
scout and woodema n. region. of Pree horseback riding. water ambition, manliness. C 
every advan’ fe of outdoor ani spor an ra Screen jungalows. 
under leaplention af school based coring tere Perfect sanitation. Best of oreryene for MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Roxbury Latin School. + 
on highest American ideals. e best girls. Booklet. Address KARL O. = 
On a beautiful Pennsylvania "Vennien Lunenburg, Dept. F. Pesident Suomen Re ton Naval Cam On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
mountain lake. Woodcraft and Al h c Yor Girls. So. Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, P gr P Naval routine tones by ‘ 
Scouteraft. Activities, nature oha Uamps Pike, N. H. 3 distinct | Officers who have Soun 
study and school work. Special camps—ages 7-13, 13-17, Frolic, Friend- oats, DP, J 
attention to physical development. ships. Sports, crafts and other activities Vigilance for | Mironns. Pull pond 
Camp Dentist and Doctor. health and safety. Illustrated booklet 
DAN BEARD, 89 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. 1. s. E. L. GuLick. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
ERMONT. Fairlee. e Road. 
2 For Boys, 6 to 16. Catskill Mts. Mode: 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no damp tents. All land } 
and water sports. Milit. drill. Rifle range. Scout masters. 
An expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal place into 
a paradise for boys. Pe reas and nurse. 
e Dr. P YLE, Kyle School for 
N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. (22milesfrom N. Y.) 
’ 
: | J NUSUAL Advantages at Miss Mason’s Chesawanoc Camp 
Sum.aer School tor Girls and Women. Onan Aj 
Terms July 1st to Sept. 2d, 1919. Ideal fully ‘illustrated booklet es rad 
location for swimming, riding and all New York, New York City. West 160th E; 
outdoor recreation. (For full particulars Ad- Th 
dress Secretary of the Summer School. The Ac 
Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. a 
Technical Courses such as Motor Driving and man; Mr. Christiaan Kriens; 
Repair, Practical Electricity, Aenplone Harp, Mr. A. Francis Pinto. 
Mechanics, Motor Boat Navigation. Also 
Draftsmanship, all branches of Domestic Cultural Courses include the Drama, Lan- 
Arts, Gardening, Handicrafts and First Aid. guages—French under Mr. Carlo Liten; 
Art under Arthus Woelfle; Dancing under 
Extraordinary Musical Advantages Artists for Miss Elizabeth Duncan. | 
master classes (advanced pupils) in Piano, . amp owana i 
Mr. Sigismund Stojowski; Voice, Mr. Yeat- Business Courses especially for women of 
man Griffith; Violin, "Mr. Maximilian Pilzer. affairs who to be skilled Beautifully ocated in lake region at Readfeld, Me, 
: hei iness executives. Secreta- Fine equipment. G ing, boating, canoeing an 
Regular classes or private jessons: Piano, or their own i 1's Athletics, games and hikes. Ideal 
F Messrs. Harold Morris, Frederic Fichtel, rial, Accounting, Banking, Social Service for boys to spend summer mocths. Catalog. Address 
Frederic Metz; Voice, Mr. Walter J. Baus- and Welfare Work, Investments. A. Re MocMaben, 2171 East 90th Street, Cleveland, Obie 
Special Terms for teachers of Music and Art. W D. Gerken, Stamford Military Aendemy, Stamford, Coun. 


/ 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


Schools of Physical Education 5 


SUMMER CAMP 
of the Miami Military Institute 
In the woods on the banks of the Big | Miaml (45 mniles 


from Cincinnati; 12 from Dayton) 
bo; 1 have the time of his Hite. 


n 
real recreation, efficient 
) under wctive U. S. Army officer and tutoring 

al if desired. 
fie practice, hikes, boating, fishing, ovimming. ath- 
letics, games, movies, camp fires, etc. Military Band a 

big feature. Catalog, address 

ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres., Box 66 


Luther Gulick — 


On Sebago Lake, South rome Maine 


‘ sailboats and big houseboat. Trips by canoe, tral and 

bac 
riding, crafts, pageants and cam lays. One fee. No 
extras. Send for illustrated book! 


Mrs. Charlotte V.Gulick, Hotel lll Boston, Mass. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


OUR cards. The boy 
will return this year. Be/ore placing RSON inquire of 
LANDO F, FERRY. 
NEw York, Brooklyu, 1609 Avenue N. 


for Girls. Lake Morey, Vt. 
Wynona Camp horses. Tennis. "Hiking. 
lee 


same management. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, 275 Summer Street. 


Sargent Camps for Girls 
Pete New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. Sargent, 
president, illustrated catalog, address 
THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Camp Grange 
For Girls. Bellport, Lo Island. Under the direction of 
axperienced Directress and Cou. ors. Three Separate 
buildings. Ages, 5-12, 12-15, 15-18, Alls panos. ocean and 
still water bat ‘ing ing. 50 acres. tal MIss HAGEDORN. 
NEw York, New York City, 606 West 137th Street. 


Business Schools 


THE BASIS OF 
BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Asound educationinprac- 
tical businessmethodswill 
make your work easier 
and more productive. 
Peirce’s School courses in 
Business Management, 
Banking, Commercial Law, 
Accounting and other allied 


subjects fit men and women 
for any work where experience 
and accuracy count. Peirce’s 
Secretarial Courses for young 
women make advancement 
rapid, Spaciousmodern build- 
ing, gymnasium, experienced 


insirtctors. 
for 54th Year Book 


BUSINESS 


Conn. Froebel Normal Primary 


demic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Pa Aan for our gradu- 
State Gal oie covers board and tuition. 

2ist year. Bookle' Address Mary C MILs, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 18 183 West Ave. Principal. 
National Kindergarten 
garten and Elementary Methods. 2 yr. course, diploma. 
jummer school begins June 16. Accredited. Constant de- 


Froebel Kindergarten and 
The Fannie A. Smith Tree sgatergaren and 
ized teachers. Unusual for practice work. 
Connection between primary and lergarten empha- 
sized. One and two year For ‘cau ae ress 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 863 Lafayette Street. 


Good Paying Positions 


Open to Young Men and Women as 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Two year normal 
course for High 
School graduates, 
leading to well- 
paid positions as 
Physical Directors, 
Playground Super- 
= visors or Athletic 
Graduate-placing bureau. 


_, La building with complete equipment 
including gymnasium, swimming pool, danc- 
= auditorium. A thoroughly modérn dor- 

ry for women. Training includes 
athletic games, gymnasium drills, aesthetic 
and folk dancing,. ete. Entrance Date 
Sept. 15. Write for catalogue. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE (Qj EDUCATION 


Accredited 
Address 4200 Grand Chicago 


Chicago Normal School 
jummer School June 30 to Aug. 9. Prepares young women 
oor Physical Directors, Playgroune Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Well supervised 
dormitory. Spring and fali camps. Address _ DIRECTOR. 
Ituino1s, Chicago, 430 8. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


Battle Creek Normal School 


Physiesl Education. six weeks. 

ormal Course, Sept 10t Hig grade 

standard and special unique f facilities and equip- 
Address RAMPTON, M. Dean. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 
a. Normal. Summer School. June 24— 

Au ns Sept. 16. 3 Depts. I. 

II. ‘Srimary Playground. Accredited. 
ment.. Dormitory overlooks the Lake Address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Box 5. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 
June 28th to Aug. 2d, 1919. Advanced 
Courses, applied on_ diploma. 
mn Air Kindergarten on Grounds. Excellent Dor- 
For information address 
ILLINOIS. Chicago, 701 Rush St., Box 8. 


The Sargent School 

for Physical Education. Established 1881, Address 
for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge. 


Do you wish our assisy 
Boarding Schools tance in the choice of a 
School? If you do not find one suited to your requmemente 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location 
approximate cigar you are willing to spend, and age of 
Digepective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

EW YORK, foc Square Station, Box 155. 


Schools 


for Boys 


Carson Long Institute 

A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 

res i ‘the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. |In- 

dividual = personal instruction—how to learn, how to 

io lwe Our aim is knowledge, character, 

culture, College Preparatory, Business, Junior 

French, Public Speak ing. Separate 

building for bo: Oye rie 13 years. Strong religious but non- 

influ Low charges due to endowment and 

at su ee direct from farmers. $360 and up; Ju- 

For further details 
CARSON _LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, ‘Box A. 


gh 

Bordentown Military Institute Thoroush 

tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, ma Sa 

individual attention. Boys taught how to stud. Miii- 

tary training. Supervised athletics. year ‘or cata- 
LANDON 


ie, address Drawer C-5. 
EW JERSEY, Bordentown. Prin. and Commandant. 


military country school 

Newton Academy % for young boys. 2 hours from 
N. City. Beautiful, high, healthtul location. Thor- 
ak ‘preparation. Home care. Discipline kind but firm, 
Summer ion one. . Horses and ponies for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
NEw JERSEY,Newton, Box M. PHILIP 8. WILSON,A.M.,Prin, 


Eastman of Business 

Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice, 

Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, yoy and 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 

successful men. Open all year Enter any wee! wet Catalog. 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 6. C. GAINES. 


Freehold Military School For 65 ‘select 


enough of the Military training to incu! cate bits of obe- 

dience, promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study 

and play carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. Phe 

school with the personal touch.’” MAJ.CHARLES M.DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Box 64. 


Positions hae: young men and women 
trained in our Applied Business and Manage- 
ment, Accountancy, Normal and Secretarial 
Departments. Send for Catalog. 


Largest Institution of its kind in New England 


Burpett COLLEGE 


founded 1879 ~ 18 Boyiston St.. BOSTON 


George School 


A ——— in the Country For Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough. 
Each student studies under supervision of principal. 
Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, l. 227 wooded acres and open 
on Neshaminy creek. mod- 


George A. Walton, A.M., Box 281, George School, Pa. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School fi?any 


college or technical school. Military tr ining. Ample re- 

sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating bows 10 

to 14 Give particulars about your boys and receive full in- 

formation. Rate . WILLIAM P KELLY, Hi aster. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, Drawer 135. 


A Sturdy Vigorous 
Boyhood 


is the best guarantee of a virile, forceful man- 
hood. Your boy can keep his brain attuned 
to the habits of study, and at the same time 
enjoy a carefully planned vacationing by 
attending the summer session of 


John's 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Six Weeks, July 7—August 23 

Organized daily study for a short morn- 

ing period. | Afternoon devoted to athletics, 

boating, swimming, fishing, baseball. tennis, 

trap shooting, hiking. Real camp life. For 

particulars address 

Box 2 F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


2 
j acres Of pine woods, 4 sand Deaches (more than a mile 
Ohio 
| mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
x Sites } | on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School < 
Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. 
Camp Sokokis Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 
‘ teachers from Oberlin College aud Conservatory of Music. 
5 Address Miss ROSE C. DEAN. 
a OunI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 
Cs 
| SCHOOL 
a 
a a a 
° 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in the selection of the right school or college 


Accredited 
and Senior Divisions of R. oO. T. C. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


The Army and Navy College 


DISTINCTIVE and completely 

equipped school with a twenty-five 
acre campus, ideally located in the Appala- 
chian Foothills. Military Staff from ‘ne 
Army and U.S. Naval Academy. Strong 
faculty from leading universities. 
an The best is developed in the boy. Small 
; classes insure individual attention. Private 
tutoring for every boy without extra cost. 
Junior College course, Professional and 
University Preparatory courses. B. A. de- 
gree conferred. 


Army and Navy Department 
preparing for entrance to Annapolis and 
West Point. College courses to insure high 
rank in the academies. Marion Institute 
has an exceptional record of successes on 
entrance examinations to these Govern- 
ment schools. Rates moderate. 


For catalog and information address 
COLONEL W. L. MURFEE 


Superintendent 
MARION 


MILITARY 


necessary; W: 
Address The Military Lyndon, Kentucky 


Schools for Boys 


With a Winter 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


HOWE 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Military Drill 

Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 

certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 

ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes, All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 212, Hewe, Indiana 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 58th Year 


ONG established asa {military institution, 
i , with honor ideals, and:the development 

competent manhood for its aim, Pennsyl- 
vania its efficiency 
in war and lege offers strong 
courses in Civil Engineeri Chemistry, 
nomics and Finance. Complete Equipment. 
Preparatory and Junior Schools. All athletics. 
Write for catalog. ddress 


Colonel CHARLES E. HYATT 


Palo Alto Military Academy Byimary, 


and High school. Separate ding and epecial a attention on 
for young boys. Summer choad opens June 23. Study 
mornings. games and outi in the afternoon. 
on. 


te 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Aito, P. O. Box 138. 


Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 
A select school for young boys. The happy home life, 
thorough i ction, excellent beautiful 
junds and wholesome influences appeal to t- 


te 
carr. THOs. A. DAVIS, Pres., or CHAS. M. Woop, 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. Headmaster 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
preparatory. ry. Offers best in academic and military 
ully accredited. Christian character i 
asized, Fine detail. Out-door sports entire year. Lo- 
Summer sessions. Address 
Pacific] Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pres. 


Page Military Academy tor 


Wheeler School 


to boys all the of school 
ry, with small classes, an enthusiast: a a of 
course adaptable to Snatvidual n 
Terms $600-$7 Cc , ROYAL A. Moone, A 
CoNNECTICUT, North 


Chauncy Hall | School 
Established 1828. ares boys cncteaively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute one echnol other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a 
FRANKLIN T, Principal. 
__ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Bt (Copley Sa. 


Powder Point School college. oF 
A plan of military training,”yet the boy's individuality is 
buildings. Gym- 


maintained. Extensive grounds, modern 
nasium and athletic fields. and Lower Schools. 
Address RALP. A.M., Headmaster. 


an 
irginia. Unit of rve Officers ms < 
list. New buildings. 
ing Univeralties 


Por a LONEL ES. E. Ss. 
LIGON, President, Box A, Blackstone, Virginia. 


. BEAR 
ASSACHUSETTS, ‘Duxbury. King Road. 


Military Academy | 


emic, Special ane 1 Business Courses. 
Catalogue and View’ Book maii A 


Dr. CHARLES aj, CLAYTON A. SHYDER, Spt. 


New Jersey 


WEN ONAH 


haracter,manliness and honor will be devel- 


teachers. high school Vv 
japted to meet the little folks. tarpon schol 
Cass in America. Write catalog. Address 

CAL., Los Angeles, R.F. og No. 7. Kosune A. GIBBS. 


Westlake Military School Miramar the 


Place of Southern Calif.” Grammar and Sch 
Two palatial bantines equipped with ev modern 
venience, king the ocean. A Home School in 
particular. Military Training. 

CALIFORNIA, Santa Monica. COLONEL WM. STROVER. 


Texas Military College 4 A beh ‘or a4 


from 
7th grade through Junior College. ay, pay school in 
America that met standards for SAT‘ uring War, now 
have ROTC. Enroliment strictly tres 
ment, salt_water swimming pool, etc. Catal wp 
TEXAS, Terrell. CoOL. Lois C. PERRY, Ph.D., 


West Texas Military Academy itary 
located. Hu parade ground; ten 

Department as aunitin 

moral and 


“ee Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. , ore edu- 
cated through books and ay tours icago’s 
industrial institutions. arate low ‘54 Ay for younger 


‘or particulars ad BELLS, Princi 
Morgan Park, Box 


drill and dis- 
Dept. Reserve Offi- 
the experien 


Boarding School! | 


aa these two words mean to your girl or 


«ll you having difficulty in finding your wants 
amply supplied? 
Why not write tous? We can aid you in the 
atadion of the right school. 
We neither ask nor accept fees. This service 
is free of expense to applicant and school alike. 
In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
Publishers Building New York City 


in the United States. Commercial courses. 

est standing in academic work maintained. Every 
boy gets every lesson every day. Entrance to 
leading colleges and Universities on certificate. 
New $150,000 barracks and powerhouse. New 
Government equi ment. Junior and senior R. 


4 O. T. C. “Honor School.” “ Patronage from best fi 
families of the West. ‘Tuition $600. ly ap- 
plication advised. ‘or catalog 


Address, COL. TF. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
712 Third Street, 


KEMPFR Military School 


academy in the West with the best equ - el ‘prep” school manual training department 


Boonville, Mo. Kemper is the largest military 


Read here oon messages of America’s scuaieniive schools. 


years. An early enrollmen 


necessary this year. 
. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. Drawer G. 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one ~ suited to reed requirements. Why not write us 
MOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEw York, Room Publishers Building. 


Ohio Military Institute . 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Pre- 


cues for college. 
A. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Colleze Hill, ‘44 (near Cincinnati). 
A Presbyterial Mili School. An 
Greenbrier military boarding sc hool for for 
boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C4 #0. SR. R. 
Brick buildings, athletic field. ‘Terms $350. Catalog. 
Address Col. B. Moors, A. M., Prin. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


ROLLER’S SCHOOL 
Fort Defiance irginia 


Valley 
i nearly ‘0,000, 
aeademic building tn the State. Steam hea 


juip) 
ht, nasium, 
other Universities. Cctal 


Thos. J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Ir., Principals 


6 
= 3 
$60,000 home in Florida, where boys enjoy sea bathin ppartment, Junior Command nt i 
rerras $700. Box 505 Chester, Pa. 
vid 
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| College Preparatory. M| 
Shattuck Gpline under War 
cers Training Corps. A church school iS Bl 
traditions and ideals of 50 it i strc 
Cat 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He pe 8 
for 
on 
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| Se i T 
Di 
J i U. 
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Se 
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Schools for Boys - 


rsbur@ ) 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the 


Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under 
tian masters. Perso 
attention to each boy. 


Location—On_ the 
ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
er 


complete. Magnificent 
for catalogue and “The 
ddress Box 108. 


Ad 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D. Headmaster. 


Harrisburg Academy 

vidual instruction in college preparatory and general 

courses. New fireproof pulidings with large sunny rooms. 

Cottage dormitory pate A soe field. Moderate 
rates. ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


“4 For Boys. College Pre- 
Perkiomen School Oratory 
Business, Agriculture, Military Drill. le 
20-acre campus. Scholarships. Development of character 
and Training for Service our aim. ao school for 
younger boys in separate “pee talog. 
Pa., Pennsburg, Box 106. Oscar 8. KRIEBEL D.D. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 

for leading universities in 41 years. Extensive grounds. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic flelds. Summer 

Training. JOHN C. TUG , M.A., Headm 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepares boys for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Old School on basis allowing moderate 


— Literature of interest to college preparatory stu- 
. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Prin. 
I . Box 420. 


Ideal home preparato 
Bellefonte Academy school for boys in Toothilis 
of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 11 
teachers. ptiDg We water. 8-acre athletic field. Gymnasium 
poo. 4 buildings. Lim- 


The Army Navy School 


Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splend!d gym- 
neem and athletic field. Write for illustrated cataloz 

D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs.) 


St. John's Military School for 


uick college Parental discipli 

sium, swimming pool. Athletic field. na ports en- 
couraged. Junior Hall, a separate school for onder 13. 
Catalogue. ANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 


Ww. 
NEw York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


Massee Country School apid preparation for 

. 2 years work in one. 15 miles m New York. 

New Gym. and dormitories. All spares. Militar training. 

Junior Department Ve young boys ye 6 years nusually 

successful record. Ph. D. 
NEW YORK, Bronxv Box 100. 


For Boys. A school with a 
Blue Ridge School fifi standard where 
strong, virile manhood is de 
—one teacher to 7 boys. 
younger boys. Opens September 18th. 
Catalog. R. SAND! 


NortH CAROLINA, Hendersonville. 


“ 
Chatham Training School aking men and 
for boys and young men. In Piedmont Section of Virginia 
on main line of Southern Ry. Students receive parentai 
care and thorough instruction onaer “Christian influences. 
raduates admitted to all colleges. Terms reasonable. 
VIRGINIA, Chath A. H. CAMDEN, President. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory ter bore. Healthful location, beautiful 
shensndosh Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Le 

for college and business. Music, athletics. jews 
Dining alland Dorm'iory. Limited to 100 boys. 
Va.,Woodstock, Box 1 HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. 


The Columbia Military by 


U. 8. Gov't. dollar plant. 67-acre 
large athletic fields, splendid equipment. 106 
C. M. A. officers in hool 


ic army. Junior Sc! 
for Catalog. THE COLUMBIA 
NNESSEE, 


‘olumbia, Box 203. 


SEW ANEE 


Military. Academy 
For Boys 


W the heart of the Cumberland Mountains, 2000 
feet above sea level. The school, with its cam: of 


There is a Spelptul between the boys and 
masters, which fosters better work and better under- 
standing. All athletics encouraged. Write for catalog. 
Address Colonel Duval G. Cravens, Supt., Box 660, Sewanee, Tenn. 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


575 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. 
GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure,dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual 

years arracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges. 
$550. Ilandsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“* Linked with the Government ” 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantry Units of the 
Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, have been established in this institution. 


Western Military Academy is an ae- 
credited military preparatory school, 


not excelled by any similar institu- 
tion, that prepares boys for college or 
business. Develops thoroughness, high 
sense of honor, system, fine 
physique, obedience and the ability to 
command. 
Location, near St. Louis, noted for 
healthfulness and beauty; secluded, 
yet very accessible. Four fireproof 
Barracks. Complete. facilities. 
Large Study Ha ass, Science, 
titer Individual raining and and Recreation Rooms, 
close personal instruction. Sea-ba hing, ecia constructed and equippe 
tice cruises "on *beautitul Buzzards Bay Bay Drill Hall and Gymnasium. Enameled 
CAMP CLEVELAND brick Swimming Pool. Supervised 
Athleties, manly sports and strong 


av: raining an pirat on, uly 
teams. Tuition $700. 
Applications last yeor greatly ex- 


Aug. 15. Third season. Boys from 100 schools 
ceeded cahacity. Fewer places 


have attended. Tultion, $100. 
For Illustrated Catalog address 
than ever before are available for 
new cadets. Eariy application 


WALTER HUSTON LILLARD, A.M. 
ci 
P.O. Box 86 Marion, Massachusetts advised. 
Col. 6. D. Superintendent 


BUZZARDS 
_ TABOR AGADEM? Is best bed 
unior Annapolis. The only school for boys 
n New England offering elementary naval 
training in addition to preparatory school work. 


A Summer Cruise to France for the boys who 
make good. 


ti 
ime during year. 
R 


nce 
ymnasium ‘ennis, etc. pecial Summer 
veview for Fall Examina Write for Booklet. 


ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


Kiskiminetas BOYS 


In the high, healthful country of Western a “Kiski” lets 
a boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking 
the ixieslestes River. Special preparation for college or technical 
schools. University certificate privileges. A faculty = 13 expert 
teachers keeps in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. ‘ine 
moral tone throughout the school. High athletic spirit and strong com- 

titive teams. veral football and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. 

ew Gymnasium with swimming pool and bowling alleys. School owns 
its own farm and coal mine. Rate $700. For catalog address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 814, Saltsburg, P2. 


The right school? Ask COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it- 


7 
E 
‘ G > 4 
b 
| 
tal and training for 
al and moral train’ 
new Gymnasium. Write 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Maj. R. L. Jackson, Principal 
Box 22, Alton, Il. 
The Rosenbaum School | 
| 
Wi 
= acres, ten thousand acre domain—a 
natural playground. Thorough frente for col- 
lege; consistent study without distraction; vigorous 
outdoor ie: military development of initiative and 
é 


Allen Military School 


West Newton, Mass. 
U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge oll 
that a school 


work of ging. == training to its 
ils. This is something our large schools 
all our colleges and 'qniversilies ought to do.” 
hamper school ten miles from Boston. Where 
the boy ‘s . Calle pret is moulded under military 
discipline 
under mature — 


uildings, home-like d 
‘Younger boys in separate residences under the direct 
care of house masters and mothers. Every facility for 
indoor and outdoor sports with nasium, swim- 

ing pool, and athletic fields. For booklet address 


and scientific departmen 
SCHOOL, FoR BOYS from 10 to 14. 
WER SCHOOL 
a house father and mother. 


Modern and complete equipment. OD 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton,” Mass. 


STON SEMINARY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Organized for the development of the gg A of each boy. 


» Each a of 16 boys under an efficient master. 
life in the open. ots work and play. Big athletic 


A distinct school with a building of itsown. Under the 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
40th year will open in its new $60,000 fi 


reproof build! 
te modern ex, uipment, splendid cam: 


cadets. AnnualS| ncampment. Rate$500. Ca’ 
Maj. MORGAN Hont HUDGINS, Principal, Box 401. 


Fishbur ne M itary Schoo 


Complete us, beaut: 
ful location near Blue Ridge Mountains. A‘ Ritide 1300 
. Ahome-like school with high standards of scholar- 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


A line addressed to the Director will bring in- 

formation about this great national reine 

school, its scholarly faculty, ite buildings an: 

grounds which have cost a million and a half 
liars, its rich curriculum and the fine type 
‘om oe Military drill. 


ate School for Little 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Direct 
425 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 


WENTWORTH——, 


‘ton, Mo. 

Miltary School 

West of the River and 

Largest in Missouri Valley. 

A atory school which develops 

Tmanhood, Wentworth boys work 

with their muscles as well - their minds 
and learn the how as well as t! 

with quick 


“mind ds; active 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
an gh Bp An old school with a pr ive 
. Has and develo, bo char- 


fulness. 

SCOPE. Pre pares 8 for business potivis = 
entrance Ry ranking leges and universiti 

tical military instruction in conjunction with field 
work. Efficient and constructive methods of physical 
by athletic sports. 
Admirably on _the high- 
miles from New York.! 


. Address, 
FREDERICK BRUSIE, P.O. Bor 513, 


Separate tc Boys 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. ~ Director 
PORT DEPOSIT ARYLAND 


‘ol 
ool with a definite 


cter an ringing 
him and cultivating in Which 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


No rigid class 


rig! Each student's requirements are 
individually and his work is arranged with refer- 


ence Winter and Summer ses- 
sions. Booklet will be sent upon request. 
NEw JERSEY, Prin J. G. Hun, Ph.D. 


and junior R. O. T. C. Separate er 
boys’ iy department. For catalog 
COL. 8. SELLERS, supt, 
Lexingto' 


1817 Washington Ave., nm, Mo. 


Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 
20 Teachers 
Opens Sept. 17th 


“There is nothing that a man 
loves and honors so much, 


200 Boys 
86th Year . 


next to a good mother, ‘as 

a good school. Kipling 

Alumni all over the world honor Wor- 

cester Academy. Applications for 

admission considered in the order of 

their ‘arrival. Book early for next 
September 


S. F. HOLMES, A. M., Principal 
Address G. D.CHURCH, Registrar, Worcester, Mass. 


MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, 
moral, and physical man-timber with 
keen, broad, and true minds. 


AINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


cording to 


Manlius, develops its boys oo 


with the practical. 


Brig.” Gen. Wm. 
Verbeck, Pres. 


successfully joining the bree 
It offers prep- 
aration for college aud business, and 
gives superior military training 
through its Reserve Officers Train- 


ie may be deficient. 
Modern campus and grounds, 
indoor and o ae Write’ 
for booklet, ion of Swarthmore 
A. H. TOMLINSON, 
Dept. 104, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


[4 
ited rp 
Preparatory to larger secon ery echocts. uipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres. Tuiti 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, ‘Principal 


Box C, Billerica, Mass. Mass. 


ing Corps. Thorough equi; t. 


Box 16, 
>> Send for booklet and information. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 


ry science taught by, 8. Army officer. Col- 
Military scie: 


wi 
th A, round. A broader Preparation than the 
fie school can Catal 
Bu itchell, D. D., Rector, Box F, 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Over recent graduates are 
officers in military and naval service. 


an 
Engineering, Scientific, and Liber: 
nd C.E. degrees. 14 


Forest 


‘OR BOYS 


Charles B. Moo 


EASTERN TRAINING. MID-WESTERN SCHOOL 

e 
Bast ot Graduates admitted 


ersi 
athletics. Golf, 
Beautiful location at Michigan 
one hour n 
sion possible after 
JOHN WAYNERICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. ' 


8 Schools for Boys 
| || is One of 
ing of fellowship between teachers and student. | =z 
attention of qu nstructors. akes pridejin 
quiet but continuous achievement of over a century 
training of boys to become men of integrity and use- 
x 
“a Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore lives of useful- 
ness. It is aschi mission, and aims 
Omplete with modern Dulldings and apparatus. Per- *o discharge every day its deep responsibility. 
fect casordination between various donortmonts i irecti 
hi of strong char: 
CHARLES what is best in 
\ bodies; and a knowledg sa 
} care of themselves, which fits them for 
college or for life. Teachers are boys’ ° 
companions in school work, sport and gs 
social activities. An “Honor School.” 
Member of North Central Association of eal 
5 
The Mitchell Military Boys School 
=" A school that appeals to the young American boy | 
} and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean 
ee | sport, fair play, and thorough work. The oldest and . 
4 4 
| 
| 
— | 
i 
i ( 
: required for admission. Applicants must be 16 years 
Expenses limited to actual cost. For catalog 
} ; address H 
al | COL. O. J. BOND, Superintendent i 
| 
| 
{ - 
Recitation 
y Building 
| ayton Mark, A. B. Dic’ red 
L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, 
james es, Rev. # 
ire. 


Schools for Boys : 9 


uffield 


ti 
cand ine wal THOROUGH training of brain, body, and Ex-President Wiliam H. Taft says: 
WALTER D. GERKEN, B.S:. A-M., Principal ‘ morals. Attractive New England town, “I congratulate you on the honored tradition 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, 'CONN. 3 % hours from New York City. Complete which surrounds this school. More and more 


Stamford Military Academy 
paratory school that pursues sound educational 


Loca int on Long I 
peg ‘convenient to Ne “5 ork the situation | Is ideal. 
Military tactics in the fresh eh invigorating air keep the 


we ar king our preparatory schools into 

( } athletic fields. Strong athietics. Active Y. M. 

C. A. A thorough preparation for college, busi- ideas 

S Clic OL ky B ness, schools. care Safficld. 
; -| of each boy. 86th year. Separate department ie , 

OVS for young boys. House mother. $700-$800. ~~ 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the se historic 
present, Head. Me 83rd_ year. 28 under 


aster. New si 
Prepares for all colleges sand technical schools. 


Inaividus. as well as class instruction. 
Field, Gymnasium and Swimming 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 915 
MILITARY 


New Mexico INSTITUTE 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal, 11 Main St., Suffieid, Conn. 


highest type of 
bracing air, suns 
PEDDIE 
tory and Junior 
serve’ omeers A SCHOOL FOR YS 
serve 
Training Corps, MILITARY ACADEMY 
Gol. Jas. W. Willson, MANHOO a part College Preparatory, Business and 
of the curriculum Music. Unit of 
Peddie boys are taught first of al! to be ye "Pr States, 
men. The development of character is placed Fresident ie 
Ran 5 above all other It hag been Recognized by the North Cal 
so for more an ha a century. e Sch and * 
404, Front Royal. Va. bo s are leaders in college and in business not — of Secondary — 
w ey are. wart ma is . 
of the curriculum. - Big Brother Plan 
Every. Peddie is given a thorough Tlealth Our 4 of Gov- 
a a - ernment brings the boys into close per- 
ability sought out and sonal touch with their instructors. 
A School for Boys with Military Training by expert teachers. New so ye won my Se; 
cheol for 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal P ‘38 tix and Pool "All. boys. In- 
giits make unusual advan ges ible. E wipment conducted without thou of profit. 9 wimming 
cost $100, Tepares for for ollege or ntific miles from Princeton. odern dormitories and Bridge Building. Debating 
re oul —60-ac 
sports.” 28th session ‘opens September 16th, 1919. cl — baashall fosthall—- cinder track, and Literary Societies, Glee Club, Band 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M Principal and Orchestra. Location in a quiet town 
. ender ail colleges by Pr Fron or examina- on the main line of the Wabash and C. 
tion. An exceptionally infiemacy bes & A. R. 
been co: e Care 0} ie Ss 
EEKSKILL Capacity taxed annually. Early enrollment 
MILIT ARY Write for Booklet and Catalog necessary. Tuition $660. For catalogue, address 
A Cc ADEMY Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, LLD., Box GK, Hightstown, N. J. Write us about our summer school 
PRESIDENT 


87th year. Detailed. 
R.O.T.C. $100,0 re House. 
Separate building ys (7-13). 

“If you pish to make sure of son's Scholastic 
Beil’ advice to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A. or A, ROBINSON, 


ASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Deve 

reparation for college or business life. 
Individual attention. Athletics. 
“athletic field; he. — 


on ayuga.- Com: 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew. ‘ate navy outfit for the 
crew 


Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, . Y. 


Tennessee Milit 
Institute 


erica’smanhoodrevealed 

Itsalt on the battlefields of 
should realize thee” ot 
ericanism ‘hich men 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


ilitary Institute is ied = x 

with thi se high ideals, “Bo xii : 

: states are receiving @ most th orough prepara- Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

tion to meet the responsi aiities ¢ of the future. 4 

erection of new buildings last summer has enabled us INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE tt 

double the capacity but the enrollment is Iimited to 7350, CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
The T. M. I. faculty is one of the strongest found in 

any preparatory school. Special preparation for govern- For catalogue write to the Commandant 


colleges, universities or business || | Largest Military Preparatory School i in the East 


Reg., Military Institate, Rox 80. Sweetwater, Tenn. 


COSMOPOLIT ‘AN can aid you in the right choice of the right schgol. 


/ 
4 oye 
A Military School 
for Boys 
| small and students are assured individual considera- 
‘ 
4 
3 
@ 2 . 
é 4 
Od SCLOG ea 0 ne SFA] 
Mexico, Mo. 
Military Drill. Enroll- } 
= Healthfully located above “habs 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. | 
ing in eparation for 
< ‘ aminations. Catalogs on 
request. Director, | 
, A. M. DROMMOND, M. A. i 
\ Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. { 
| 
| 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


6G miles from 
Boston 


Send for NewYear Book 


FOR GIRLS, 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go tocollege. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, 
and to select studies best meeting their 


and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elece 
tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for en- 
trance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ‘cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution, 

Secretarial Course. Course in Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Courses in Business Management. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
1919-20 are being accepted in the order of their ap- 
plications. 

Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. 


Exceptional opportunities 1646 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Mary Lyon School 


Lindenwood College 


For Young Women _ St. Charles, <4 


An old established college that stands for sound 


outdoor sports. 
New cormito: 


rors, Separate desk space, etc. 


tural Tses, 
equipped home gir 


school. Write for catalogs. 


L. CRIST, A.B. 
Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


All the advantages you desire 
for your girl are waiting for her at 


nutes from S t. Louis, a — conferring 
Mary Lyon School. big home B. A. and B. 8. aden ear courses conferring 
A. A. degree. Exceptional musical advantages. 3-year 


on a wooded hillside in a college 
town. Beautiful country and all Gymnasium, swimming pool. 


with sunny, cheerful 
rooms finished in soft tones. Adjoin- 
ing baths. Individual closets, long mir- 


College preparation. Post Graduate 
school in new building offers Home 
Making, Secretarial, Music, and Cul- 

Seven Gables is - og completely 

100) ls 6-14. 


You are cordially invited to visit = 


HALDY M., CRIST, A. B. Principals 
FRANCES } 


scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 

tion for the usefullife. True educational environment. 
wo-million dollar enables nwood to 

offer the best in odncstan 


Academy course. Thorough physical 
og. ress 
J. 5 vattetoacin D.D., Pres., Box A I. St. Charles, Mo. 


Founded 1830 
Household Economics 


. degr 
Special Courses: Violin,Cello, 
Vv B.M. de- 
courses Eco- 
School 


Musi 
Faculty: ‘Trained in foremost 
of Europe and 


from Cincinnati.” 
Rates: $375. Write for “Seven Points’ and catalog. 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Pb.D., Pres., Box 40, Oxford, Ohio 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal re Modern Lan- 


2 The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large awe sleeping 

. Fine new Y. . A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horsebacte ri ding, cellent 
canoeing, tr trips afield. Extensive grounds, all sports. Live teachers. pper and 
lower sc 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and aol Cc. P. KENDALL, Principals, 10 Howard 8t., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


| Russell Sa age College 


Founded 
Emma 


A of Arts 
particu for the higher education of von, 


Bonen connection 


icularly on vocational and_ profession: 
Secretarial Work, Househo “conomics 
ond, Industrial Arts. B.A. and E.3. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. ¥- 


he Carmel School vf Girls on 

Drew w Seminary 1. Lake Gleneida, Carm: . 49 
miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Splendid view 
Range. ome-like atmosphere. ‘General and 
pecial courses. Certificate privileges. All athletics. Mod- 
erately iced. Catalogue. CLARENCE PAUL 
NEw YorK, Carmel, Box 706. President. 


The Lady Jane Grey Schoo College 


proper: aratory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
igh School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domestic 
&cience, Gymnastics and out-dooi sports. 
THE Misses HyDE and ELLA VINGINIA Joune, A. B., 
NEw YorK, Binghamton. ncipals. 


Ursuline Academy 
d your daughter here for an education. Terms $400 
or 00 pause of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw YORK, Middletown. 


assar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents 1 pre red for all leadi 
leges. Special courses for High ool gradua’ 
Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, Pt: riding, “Mill 
Drill, Sleeping porches. Separate house for TAB ty) 
dren. Address ELLEN C, 
NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


Erandon Institute “Gains. 

tor'y, Sucag Music Courses, Business, oh ts. 

Stenandoah Valley; Modern equ ments; Fine climate. 

Lithia water, Elevat'on, 1400; San’ tation ‘and School 4 

pcintments the very best. Enrollment limited. Catalog. 
VIRGINIA, Basic. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary pigher culture 
Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business fant ial ad 

Music, ASS, Languages. 
cises. Opens Sept. 25th. oan $375. For catalogue, address 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute <{3° 
os e Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Ex- 
on. Thorough preparation for all colleges. New build- 
ngs. Ten-acrecampus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms 
moterate. Mrs. ELIZABETH_MAY WILLI8, B. P., Prin. 
.. Chatham, Box 9. REV. C.O. PRUDEN. D. D.. Rector. 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute The session beeine Sept. 
27th, 1919. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 
miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
school. Modern a 5-acre campus. tes 
Catalog. sé NELLIE V. BuTLER, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Box 12. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Fr Young Ladies. 
Term begins Sept. 11th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- 
andoah one of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
uipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Col Hlegiate 
years), F Pre ey (4 years), with certificate privil 
usic, A xpression and Domestic Science. Ca oe. 
Braunton. 


Virginia Intermont College 
ear, Beudents from 20 states. Preparatory and 
mater alt specialty nasium an and ing 
Bristol, Box . G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Book 


or Girls. Lim- 

Randolph-Macon Institute 100. Col. 
preparatory and special courses for those not wishin; 
ye Pollege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, om 

t -Macon a 
Danville. EVANS. A. M., Prine’ 


Music, iomestic Science. 


2 year 
New ew building library, laboratories. 80 resident students: 
faculty ging, bear; te rates. For “catalog address 

CE. Crost ND, B. A., (Oxon.) Pres. 


__ VIRGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


campus. 
ley of Virginia, famed for hi 
scenery. Elec 


|, 2B, 2393 
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the South. Modern 
aA A Located in the Val- 
the direction of vi 
European and AC 
American In- D 
structors. Super- d 
vised athletics. ye 
Students from 32 r 
states. For cata- 
log address Mi 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools, 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


RYDAL 


A home school J limited number of girls 9-14 


years. Teac of strong personality and “ae. 
experience in charge. atalog. Address ‘x 
Miss Abby A, Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery (o., Pa. 
Illinois Woman's College ( 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, ‘Music and m 
Certineate in Secretarial For Y 
and other speci ings, 
01s, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. oung omen 
St. Martha's School Eet,Sitls trom 5 to 15. Gainesville, Georgia, 50 miles north of Atlanta 
stad and play. “Eleven acres, Combines best features of School, Club, and Home. 
strong First h Sec Also sewing, cooking, 
swimming, French, Musto, Thauistrat Arts. ake extras The abundant resources for the development of body, mind and soul constitute an 
bur Musle. scnocvitie. Aue coyincneens wherein may spend four happy years in the realization of your ideal 
aH. College prepershory and high 
lomestic and sciences na ctu. jue 
woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of ke Michi- Courses B., B.O., papel 
gan. | For catalog address Miss ELOIse R. TREMAIN, Prin. students and candidates for certificates also accepted. Instruction also offered in art 
» Lake Forest, Box 301. 28 miles from Chicago.) household economics—secretarial branches and physical culture. 
Harcourt Place School For,Gils, One Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 400, thirty states represented— 
five pupils. Enrolment limited. College tory and » a, 
Se ae. Oe non-sectarian, seven fraternities—Home-like atmosphere, Democratic spirit, Student 
us of Eight Acres. Healthfulness unsurpassed.” Rates Self-Government. 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 
buildings including up-to-date 
gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Healthful climate in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Separate “School” for girls 12 to 
16 years of age. 
We invite your inspection. For 
particulars address; 

Brenau, 
Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


OHTO, Gambier. 


A real Eastern School in the heart of 
Lenox Hall 4, the Middle West. Junior College, 
Preparatory and Special. Athletics. Enrollment limited 
and exclusive. Early enrollment essential. Tuition $850. 


Catalogue. Address 
88 LOUISE THOMAS, Principal. 
MISSOURI, City, Box 1021. 


Hosmer Hall 
Day and boarding school for girls, under su ~ e4 of 
alumne directorate. mall classes. College 
‘or cataiog ad THE PRINCIP. 
MIssouRI, St. Touts. ‘Ween Boulevard. 


for Women. Kansas City’s nearest 
q Central College women's college. Graduates ven 
full Junior sending in all and uriversities. u- 

tiful buildings an ee trong faculty. For view- 


book and catalog address wnasaws, President. | | Centenary Collegiate Institute 


MIssouURI, 60 State Street. 


The pur of this school is to train girls in a | 
Paul I titut A Boarding and Da Sehest for Girls. some and t ins spiring environment for the big fu 
aul institute Hign School and College Preparatory which m as American women. 60 By 
Courses. Two years of College Work. Selous Literature, brick avraite Swimming 18 teachers. Expres- 
Music, Art. pects Courses: Journalism, Short Story sion. Art, aps ah Seven courses 
Writing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten with diploma. yy College Preparation. 
Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. Close relations between faculty rena pupils help to in- 


“™ ‘DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 S St.. N. W. ire high Ideals. $400,000 pment, therefore un- 
For catalog address. 


Martha Washington Seminary 55 miles trom rom New ¥ York Dr. Lasell Seminary 


For young women inior Cm Poe (2 P One of five 
for High School Gradu: and General Course buildings. 
in Domestic Science. arial branches. ic, 
French, Spanish. W. Principat 


More than a amine on of text book knowl- 
edge is achie Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse pornos of the best in life and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W 
to develop the best in each student. The 


Fairmont course of study from first year high school 
A Home § Schoo! for Girls. ——— two years advanced work for high 
dd Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSEY, Principals. school graduates, covers a wide range of aca- 


demic subjects, and electives necessary to indi- 
vidual development. Unusual training is given 


oF ‘COLUMBIA, Washingto: 
in various phases of home-making, from mar- 


Chevy Chase School Girt of today = keting to 
of and country life. Eleven acres. The school is delightfully situated ona 
aduates; ror catalog, thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston. All 
al. cultural advantages of the city are utilized. 


Many forms of outdoor sport and recreation 
lay a part in the school activities. For book- 
let address 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


8) 
ool, Box ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
pot OF COLUMBIA, Headmaster. 


Gunston Hall 

A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Pre- 

poratety. Post-Graduate and business courses. Domestic 

jencé. Required Athletics under supervision. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MAsi necipal 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, Florida ‘Ave. 


School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison Hall 14th year under present manage- 


Offers ex prep toa limited 
number o 


High healthful location New gym: 
on the of the La swim: 
Mounta' Near New basket skating, rid- 
York and 1 Philadelphia. te. ‘Acathet and 

Ethelbert ‘olk dress 


WINSTON, LL.B., MRS. GEO. F. WINSTON, AM, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3653 P aN New. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL . Virgini: 

Tn beautiful suburban Philadelphia, Each girl indl- Stuart Hall, Sta 

vidually Junior, College Preparatory and % oh aes 

Kavanced Departments Art art,” Musle, Expression, 1843 — 1919 

omestic Science an retar ‘ourses. out- 

001 . Swimming. Horseback riding. fal Location 

and college preparé 


teac m Su sports. ‘or catal 
dress Mrs. H. N. H lls, A. B. - Principal Sweet 
Briar Academy) Box A. 


COSMOPOLITAN can pave your way in the selection of the right school or college. 


II 
¥ 
| | Brena 
| 
SENSE. 
* 
d 
| 
“ | Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. | 
| classes. Special two-year finishing course 
for High School graduates. ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Household Arts and oe 
COU Seiences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. iomestic 
Science, Business Course.’ Illustrated Catalogue. Gro. | | i £ 
ne the 
ane Visitor. neipal. | 
4 
| 
Overbrook, °a. 


ullins College 


Bristol, Va. 


A Healthful Modern College With the 
Environments of Home. 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnificent mountains 


of Virginia, An ol 
compictely in I917- 
nished, an 


Strong emphasis on outdoor life and health buildi 

swimming and gymnastics are given to every pupil wit 
are practical, and liberal electives are offered, 
work in music, art, expression and domestic science. 


id established school, founded 1870, rebuilt 
The modern, new buildings are newly fur- 
every bed-room has a bath attached. nomad record unexcelled. 


Horse-back riding, 
t extra cost. Courses 
Good opportunities for advance 
Refined and cultured 


atmosphere. Write to-day for the Sullins catalogue and Book of Views. Address: 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President. 


Box A, Bristol, Virginia. 


$2nd Year 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


to manners character 8p 
ents froii every 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


A country school for girls in the Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes’ from Philadelphia, on 
the New York line of the Philadelphia 


and Reading. talog describing and il- 
lustrating new buildings sent on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Ogontz School, Penna. 


We answer inquiries concerning schools, 


—Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. Inthe mountains near white Sul- 
hur Springs, Main line C. & O. R. 2300 
eet, altitu e. College "Blec- 
tive Courses. ‘0 years of college 
work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and E; sion. Terms 

$350. Catalog on 
request. dress 
LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
Box 71 


W. Va. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D.C. 


Endorsed by, the world’s greatest 
musicians and in charge of the recog- 
nized _musical leaders of Washing- 
ton. don plane, violin, harmony, 

ic 


Regular ental 
vocal, "$1200. "Addi 
nD 


tional courses extra. — solic- 
from students with best social 
and financial 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Prins. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend’s 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For High School Girls and Graduates 
its R 11 July 
new estate with m: 
granite buildings superbly eq 
Stamford, Conn. By-the 
50 minutes from sth Ave., New York City 
booxle address until 1 July, 
Principal 7 Glen Eden 
NEW YORK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
| Preparatory and general Music, 
Hom Typewriting, 
swimming pool, Ay activ- 
ities, dancing. Unusuai equipment throughout 

ool. Large sleeping porch. Location health- 
ful. In residential town, 1,100 ft. above sea level. 
ELLEN C. KEATES, Prin. For catalog address Secretary 


AUND RY 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY cars | 


For 173 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. at 
velopment of body, mind and char: 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, “healthfulloca~ 
bo Comfortable buildings, modernequipment. Gym- 

um. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
DomesticScience, Secretarial, Junior Dept. Terms $500. 
Nev. F. W. STENCEL, Principel, Box 113, Litits, Pa. 


Coder 


.S. Piano, Art, Voice, 
Home Boonomics. Two-year coi 
and Household Arts. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 


ression and 
, secretarial 
SECRETARY. 


Darlington Seminary School tor 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. Language, 
Expression. Arts and Crafts, and Household M 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogue and Views. 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


P enn H all Girls. College Coury 


For Young Women. roe A. B. 
Hood College and B.S. Courses. “Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home E d Courses in 
P Separate with certificate reistions. 
New building on 45-acre urban site. Our own 


‘erms $375-$425. JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL 
YLAND, Frederick, Box C. President. 
The Hannah More Academy 
Country School for Girls. 
MARYLAND, P. O. Reisterstown 
Maryland College 
For Women. Courses: Colleg: tory; College; 
Domestic Science; Music; Ex Advantages: 16 
miles from Baltimore; Fireproo Strong faculty; 
65 years’ histo: Ca‘al Address 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, 


hool fi 
St. Mary Ap = or Girls. Founded 
ears work. Art, 
fence and Business. Modern 
Campus in mild Sout »: Climate. Moderate rates. 
ddress . WARREN W. Way, Rector. 
NorTH Raieigh, Box 10. 


Ashley Hall cOuing brood 


of courses, inc! 
tion for entrance to the best omen s Colleges. autiful 
old 4 acres, with 


moder! 
pool. Northern advantages in Southern climate. Catalogue 
onrequest. MARY VARDRINE a M. A., Prinei 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Charlestown, 


The MacDuffie School 


ACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


ase in the Pines ratory ishing 

Sec Every “atiention, not only to 

habits of avudy, & but ut to each, each girl's health and happiness. 


TRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 
orton. (40 from Boston.) 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 
38th y Preparation for leading colleges. Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Household Management, 
Secretarial Course. language 
a Horseback Riding 

EVANS Miss CHoaTe Assoc. Prin. 
Mass. ty 29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave, 


Woodland Park 


school for young girls water the direction 
atk inary. Study and are co-ordinated fos combine 
efficient school work wit! th Ynealthful outdoor activities. 
Booklet. M. WINSLOW, inci 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 1751 Washington St. 
Wheaton College 


- For 
Massachuset 


small separate college for women in 
year course A.B. degree. Faculty of men 
and women. en, 20 bull Catalog. 
EV. S. D.D., LL.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, (30 miles from Resto’ 


neral on College Preparato! urses. 
bt in Music, Art and co Domestic Sc 
. Gymnastics and Outdoor Sports. G 

ind view book. 


Kew Jersey 


Box 415, Burlington, 


Bridle Path in from 


Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


College for women. All new buildings; fift fifty-three 
A.B. and B Ex 


I2 Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
° CASTLE CHAPEL GYn 
We | 
< | 
YI IN 
ae : || 
iI 
a | 
| ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. 
Se ee | Catalog and views. Address FRANK 8. MAGILL, A.M., | 
f 
Or 
Thi ADISTINCTIVE school in the NATIONAL 
FLA CAPITAL giving to a selected number 
Essen! of girls the best American culture. Pre- 
We = tory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, 
secretarial Departments. Music, Art, Ex 
<= pression. Individual! attention in small +} 
PR classes. Special emphasis placed on out-of-door 5 , 
study, physical culture and athletics. Jessie Truman, \ X 
Associate Principal, 1581 Eighteenth St.. Washington. D. 
= = 
4 
= 
a = 
The Scudder School || 
Secretarial Courses for girls and women. Allied sub- il 
jects._2-year course for high school graduates or 1- 
year Post Graduates course for college or normal E : 
school graduates. Dormitory and social life. Advan- = 
tages of city. Gymnasium, swimming, hikes, etc. = Ad 
School paper. College Preparatory and General; = j 
Household Arts. Myron T. Scudder, President. = 
©. 8. SCUDDER, Registrar 820-822 W. 72nd Street, N. Y. 
4 
\ 
Liz 4 WEA 
¥ tn Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. ¥ \ 
College Preparatory. Special for High School \ \ 
Bs; Personal attention 
: orts: iarge grounds. 
Rate, $356. Catalog. 
SOUTHER RY. Box912, Suena Vista. Va- 
| 
: COUNTRY SOHOO AR PHILADELPHIA 
= : ig 
Founded 1850 MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of 100 acres. Six 
modern, homelike 
nd courses for 
girls not ong Music Dept. Danc- 
iog, prac practical] domestic science and athletic training. 
um, swimming pool a) On 

Main Lin Line Penna. 
A.R. GRIER, —_ . S. MOULTON, A.B , Headmaster 
101, Birmingham, Pa. 


Frances Shimer School 
A home school for girls and young. women. a 


Jocation. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from six- 


A fve-yoar course tse lend to B.A. or B.S. with diploma 
inM Member of Nortn ¢ Conteal Association and of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumn 
. GULLIVER, Ph., LL.D., President. 
ILLINoIs, Rockford, 436 College "Ave. 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School » 


Here is an oft repeated question—puzzling to 


ents as well as to boys and girls. 
e selection of f a yy is worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any — any place, 


This » free from expenseelther to you 
or the schools. 

also sex and age of prospective student. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLuB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 


ighest Virginia Sta 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN_ 
‘h School Graduates. 


DAVIS. A.M. 206 College Place, P 


Pith Year “Wighest Virginia Standards” $500 
SOUTHERN _COLLEGE 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A PROFESSIONAL and vocational college 
for women. Situated in one of America’s 
leading health resorts. Athletics. Non-sec- 
tarian. 

Summer Session 


July r to August 8, 1919. Offering Summer Courses 
ing to diploma or degree in the departments of Fine 
and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical 
Education, Secretarial Studies, General Studies. For in- 
formation address Director of the Summer Session. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real oppor- 
tunities for greater growth and development. .It combines highest academic training and 
pe of ‘cana grounds and equipment with that much sought-for Southern culture 
and refinement. 


Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art departments. Literature, Expression, Physical 
Training and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont 
Farm and Country Club affords wonderful weekend trips into the open country. 


Application with references should be made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box ‘‘A’’ Nashville, Tenn. 


Cowles School &, ||| NATONALPARK SEMINARY 


Formerly Miss Marshall's School For Young Women 
wholesomeness of Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
utiful suburb with city advantages only 
eight miles distant.“ Prepares for all colleges. JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D. LL.D. President 
Strong pone courses Domestic Science, Music PRESENTS the fundamentals of a college 
and Art. Campus 4 acres with lake. Outdoor education in a two year diploma course. 
Individual Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
eparate house for younger gir i 
Oliver Denton, Visiting and other vocational Athletics. 
Catalog and views on request. — swimming: poo!,-outdoor sports, 
Emma Milton Cowles, A.B., Head of School ae 
Oak Located .18 minutes from Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | D. C.. thirtwtwo “buildings on sixty-five 


acre campus comprise the school group and 
constitute a community where cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings and demo- 
cratic ideais mould the well-bred girl of to- 
day into the comprehensive woman of to- 
morrow. An early enrollment is urged. 
Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen 


An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. 

graduates occupying 
of responsi- 


Cc? OMBINES the practical with the cultural. 
unior College Departments, College 


Preparatory, usic, Physical Expression, 
ts and Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics, 

Kindergarten, Athletics. Catalog 
iM. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa.) 


Walaut Lane School 


Gist Year. Oldest Schoo! for Girls mm Philadelphia 
R, City and country advantages. Beautiful location. 
IDEAL: polees pose mality through 
intellectual, ethical and physical training. 
WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 “COURSES: High School Graduates;. Hi 
Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful ee es Ga Conservatory Music; Special: 
spots in New Bapene. College Preparatory and 
courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, Lan: DEUAEES, Do- Piano art Domestlo Selence Design 
Physical ‘Culture ‘and 8 ming. Voice Expression Story Writing Fre 
acre iarm, “ Umberfield,” gives unusual — Secretarial Interior Decoration ce 
opporsunitis for all sports, including tennis, ee. , Sewing First Ald to Injured Spanish 
1, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here “also Millinery Home 
their Domestic Science teachings into actual prac’ ~ ATHLETICS: Horseb ridin; Basket- 
One Hartford or New Haven. md for Tennis; Mili- 
catalog and vie 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal Miss $ MA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal. Box D, Germantown. Phila.. Pa. 


Bradford Academy 


BRADFORD, MASS. 116th Year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 


Each school has an individuality. Read its story carefully. 


ay ‘ : 
| 
| courses. Certificate privileges. Home Economics with | ; ee i - 
f diploma. Music, Art,etc. 35acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym- l3 H | 
Hil 
|| 
Rockford College 7 
| 
fe 
| 
| 
| 
a__.. eechwood 
| 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
x Scr Si ining. Gym- 
nystates. 
Va. 
H 
Gur) 4 Gore) 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern BAX 
equipment. Certificate admits toleading colleges. :4 
General course of five years and two 
course for High School. graduates, Address = — 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M., Principal 
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Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


mn, N. ¥. 


Box 26, Ossining-on-Hud 


Practical Gardening 
will be given full credit in 
1919-20 not only in the 
Home Making Course 

ut in the 


Academic, ast, Music 


an 
Dramatic Courses 
Any student may specialize as parent de- 
sires. Certificate Privileges. In beautiful 
Westchester, thirty miles from New York. 
Wai year. Separate house for younger girls, 
rite _ Year Book of Upper ro Lower 
hools, 


Narses’ Training School 
Hurley Hospital Training Schocl oe 


Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurves, offers 
a3 years course of training in medical, surgical, of <te.rical 
and contagious nursing. School c: atalog and blanks sent on 
application to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School. 
ICHIGAN, Flint. 


ree- 

Training Course for Nurses ear Nur 
Berg Course offers special advantages. 1 beds. ee: 

live in Nurses’ Income while 

mar School and ist year High Sc! Address Supt., 
NEW JERSEY, Trenton. “ie ERCER HOSPITAL. 


Nathan Littauer Hospital School 
For Nursing—Registered. Offers a complete 

course of 3 yrs. Last six months specializing in any branch 

chosen by Rep high school or 

equivalent. —_ and mber. Address 
NEW YORK, 


Schools for Backward Children 


Stewart Home Training School 2°",>**5 
A Private yo ana School on a beautiful 
in the famous Blue Grass 
Five Buildings—Cottage Plan. 
Write for illustrative Catalogue, Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY, Farmdale, Box A. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


? E : C With Diploma A 
Two Years’ Engineering Course *#* 
Mechanical Electrical 
Compact courses of essentials. Rich in mathematics, science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work, Planned for those short 
Courses distinguished alike 
Especially adapted for 

Young Men of Common School Education 

Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
Modern Shops, Lab- 


Extremely low 
tuition, board and furnished room and 


Civil 


in time and money, but strong in purpose, 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. 


time: 
achinery. 


No entrance examination. Enter an 

Library, Apparatus and 
mses. $220 pa 

ineery. all for 48 wee 


Colorado 


Autumn term begins Sept. 1, 1919. 
REGISTRAR, Box 615, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 

Summer School of the oldest Art School in America. 

Open-air instruction. ect croquet. Rates include 

tuition $10 per week u: Boba students less than 2 weeks.) 
Reference required. aoe Mer., D. Roy MILLER. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester Springs, “Chester Co., Box A. 

ni 

Art Institute of Chicago 

Illustration, Pottery, Painting. Six 

s Normal Course including ‘Methods and Hand work 

Buitabie for High School and Grades. out- 
door — classes. Write REGISTRAR 

hicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams Bt Dept2i. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C. St., Angola, Indiana 


Chemical 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and ree-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to$75 aweek. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced dese at better pay. Terms easy; 
living inexpensive. and best soso of its kind. 
Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C,948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Harvard Dental School Brarvard University: 


Modern 
Certificates from preparatory. schools accepted. 
Fall term opens ——— Catalog. 
NE pH. Situ, D. M. D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


School of Mechano-Therapy ond 
pxdic Hospital. lete course in 
"Correct! ive Gymnastics, Swedish 


B.S. Degree 


Electrical cute in 3 years. 


Electrotechnican oma in 18 Months. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING of 
in Electrical College Degree B. S. | 
months. ining in Wang 
trotec 


id of reconstruc- 


and Preparatory gore Credi hile You 
Learn” if you like. day instroction: “dere id employ- 
ment at actual electrical work—or 14 day outdoor athletics 
under competent athletic director. and lodging at 


cost at Student's Fraternity House. Term opens July Ist. 
Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘The Electrotechnician— 
A New Factor in a Industry.” Mention age, edu- 
cation and courses interested in 

s L. OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 


90-373 A Milwaukee 
“America’s Most Democratic Technical School 


South Dakota School of Mines 


as ~~ | institution with strong staff of experienced engi- 
practical mining men. At gateway of the Great 

Black gold mining region. Offers field work. 
Mod ern laboratory. Large library. oe ition very low. 


The Binghamton Training School 43'4@ 
home-school for ‘ous, backward and mental defectives. 
No age a Physical eal Culture. Manual training and all 
branches. Open year round. Terms per month and up. 
R. and Mrs. AucusT A. BOLDT, Supt. 
NEw YORE, Binghamto! n, 82 Fairview Avenue. 


The He dl ey ch ool For of 4 


vidual instruct alo: abilities 
developed. Ideal Home life. n 
. J.RoGER HEDLEY M.D., Resident Physician. 


Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N. Y. “Univ. Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


School for Exceptional Children 


mk. facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
of children who through mental disability are 
unable to public or sch 


ols. 
We 
2 LLIE A. Woops, Principal. 


Fo 
dietary. minimized by perfect 


method. ontessori Apparatus precedes general ed 
tion. "Tnaividual Pupils limited. No case 


Booklet. 
NNGYLVANIA, W. Philadelphia, 4531 Walnut St. 


Acerwood School } For 
Aims at normal d by best a 

ties. Individual instruction in academic 

: = 


DEAN, The South} Dakota ‘Stave School of Mines, 
AN, 01 tate 
SovuTH Dakota, Rapid City. 


training again open to civil- 

Elec r cal = jans. Over 3000 men trained 

for electrical industries in ex- 

perience of more than a quarter of acentury. For men of 
ambition and ited time. Condensed course 


Engineering 


positions and promotions. Theoretical and practic 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. 
Course with diploma complete 


in | One Year 


BLISS | ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Movements, Electro, Thermo, and Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches. Catalog C. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph a, 1709-11 Green Street. 


Halberg’ s Studio of Art Photography 


A position for every graduate. A practical training in the 
rofession of Artistic Portrait Photography in a real Studio. 

| i a, af for a life work of exceptional opportunities. 
ain of Studios in give these 
ELINOIS, Princeton. ess A. A. HALBERG 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course in Mining, Civil, Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. ood Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study unexcelled. Bracing mountain 
air, pure water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 

EW MEXxIco, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


deciding where 
Valparaiso University deciding 
for This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in fa the United States. ee ta instruction at Lowest 
nse. Catalog mailed 
B. BROWN, Pres.; 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


ddress 
Ouver P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


E, BRUNEL 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


E. BRUNEL, an Artist 
Painter, and graduate of 
the Art Schools of ape a has 
created a new art in photog- 
the end en- 
which 
stu- 
NEL and of 
those trained by him 
Enroll Your Income. 
E. BRUNEL, with alm one of guarantees 
to teach a limited number of men and women this 
art in afew months, by actual practice in his 20 studios. 
Graduates can secure positions in Art, Commercial or 
motion picture studios, photo-engraving plants or start 
their own business with small capital. | 


E. Brunel Training School of Photogra, 
9th Floor, 1269 Broadway, aphy York 


49 Takoma Ave..W: D.C. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Pes and professional traini: ng for men and women. 
all departments. rf 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


35th Year 
APPLIED ARTS 
Three and one-year 


Spec! for men in Mechanics, 


e-year Draftsm 
School of to the Art: M emorial ‘Art Sullding, especially 


and 


to the fi type of art work. Instru 


designed 
ction professional 
ear courses i ied 


rs and Craft: ree- n rmal, Ap 
Tine Ar a= Tilustration, Design, Interior Decoration, ‘Painting. 


sin Spon renumer “at 


ear courses ii lay Modeling and 


students for Profes- 
Optics provides 


rehitecture. One-year 


ith 
Write Illustrated Bulletins. 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


GYM., Y. W. 


State Course Desired. 
Dept. C ‘ochester, N. ¥ 


= a | i | 
Sstntng | 
4 
| 
FOR GIRLS | Fa 
. m 
Sp 
Training for Efficiency 
Study Mining Engineering, | Lt. 
anc 
Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, || aa 
and Mining Geology. Scholarships available to honor- alo 
ably discharged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps on recommendation of thelr com- _ 
manding officer. Also one Scholarship to each State 
in the Union and to each Latin-American country. 
for electrical experts for coming perio 
tion. Also 6-months and 1-year Electrical Trade Courses 
Deg 
Eng 
Do 
P 
of 
4/71 \ 
p 
\ 
Tho connection with any other school. 
RO ESTER, N.Y. 
m 
mi 
The Stewart Training School vi 
backward children. Ideal suburban home life. Tender care. Ae st 
Our motto, “Happiness First." Best dietary. Individual 
instruction in academic branches, domestic arts, wood 4 * 
work, weaving, gardening, nasium. L. STEWART, Prin. Gi 
at try: Full two year course pri 
Special six months’ course in 
e vocation in a de-irable line 
en students. 2 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. = 
For additional schools suitable to your requirements, why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? . 


Conservatories of Music 


LAKE FOREST 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., Director 
Musical training under teachers of wide reputation and 
long experience. Four years special work for performer's 

and Teacher’s Certificate. Special courses in key 


Harmony, History of Music and Appreciation. 
chorus, estra and recitals. [ home environ- 
ment. y tions limi 


Address, The Director, Lake Forest, Illinois 
Credits allowed by Lake Forest College and Ferry Hall 
for Music School work 


All 
“Train 


Art Ph: 
M , Publi 


ing. 
without State Certificate. inten tain several Companies 
the. field. Dormitories and Concert Hall. 
School. address 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
Faculty of international reputation. Every 
musical training. Residence Dept. 
Special summer gre 


Fo unded 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding 
RALFE LEECH STERNE 

New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West. "cor. 95th S*. 

Stu- 


The David Music School 


of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 


Davin and 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Arts 


Terms moderate. | or catalog 
The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Columbia School of Music | 
Summer School starts June 23. Six w 
free. Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, School 
Music. 19th collegiate year opens Sept. 10, 1919. 
LARE SBORNE Director. 
ILLmNo1s, Chicago, 509 8. Wabash Ave., Dept. 85. 


Combs Conservatory of Music ay 


mphony 


Chicago's foremost school of music. Sum- 
mer session June 23 to July 26 poet exclusive en- 
of David Bispham, voc: itand 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’ 's Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For i‘ormation apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


oF 

RATORY 
of in America. 
Training. 


The National School 


The oldest chartered sc! 


E 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. 'R. SHOEMARER, Prin Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, i716 1 De Lancy St. 


Bur schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmg 
The Schoals students stock no 


Write for detailed catalog Study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


School of Domestic Science 


THE 
Garland School 


of Homemaking 

A special school which rig to ide over 
maintain well ordered homes. hom 
making courses under epectatist teachers include Child Study, 
the Family and Social Pro Problems, Food and its Preparation, 
Income and Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving 
of Meals, Stories and hand work for children and many other 
vital home subjects, Also shorter elective courses. Resident 
students direct the Home-Houses under supervision, putting 
into ie principles taught. 

ents, recreation and exercise receive due attenti 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York. Examinations for admission 


now in progress. 
AMROSCH, Director. 
NEw York, New York City. 120 Claremont Avenue. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Troy Conference Academy 


Courses 
Art. "Founded 1834. 
LEONARD, D. a Principal. 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. 


Wyoming Seminary neve 
vision of the use, pur life. reparation, 
fields. 


OVIRGINIA, Manassas, Box President? 


ormitories and gymna- 
sium. Special training in business fundamentals, music 
and 0 EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 
Box 2. 


ion 
Dickinson Seminary Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin 
Art, All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnas Co-educational arate dormitories. High 
Rates 3$450. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. 


Pillsbury Academy 


acres of campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college pre; 

tion. Piano, voice, violin, Gocusios art, domestic science. 
ng all athletics. Individual in- 

struction. ndowed 43rd year, Catalog. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. MILO B. Prien, Ph. D., Prin. 


Mis ss Robertson’ s Country School 

For Little Children. ‘Wholesome 
outdoor life, with and affect onate home care. 
instruction. Large playgrounds. 


ith record. 
New York, Peekskill, Constant Avenue. 


Est. 1855. Certificate privi- 

Wayland Academy lege wita leading ph 

an homeschool. Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year col- 

; 20-acre cam) yer us; athletics; half- 

. Endowment $250,000; expenses 

00. no, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box E.C. HEADMASTER. 


In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 


Christi; 
lege, all courses, 6 buildin: 
mile track. Military 


Tilton 


for young t boys. Moe 


rate cost. 
AMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


Am 
Girls attend evening concerts, lectures and plays under proper 
chaperonage. Catalog on request. Address 


MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


3rd year. Young men and young 
Dean Acade mys women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient im, fle every rtm 
of a broad culture, a Sos and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment terms. $325-$400 per 
Special course in domestic science. ‘For catalogue ad 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PErRcE, Litt. D., Prin. 


‘Where there's sting Prosperity 

‘Omaha is the natural manufactuging: 

and distributing point for the richest: 

per-capita trading territory. in America. 
Thirteenth in Bank Clearings 

Omaha had ho big war industries?" Its 

prosperity. will increase. because of the 


ever-increasing world démand for 
stuffs territory. 


i 
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Make Money 


on your margin 
of time! 


has an hour or more a 
day that is literally 
wasted—a margin of time, 
that, if properly used, can 
be*made to show a good profit. 


Eight hours for work, eight 
hours for sleep, eight hours 
for play is the old-fashioned | 
way of looking at things. 
Nowadays, the eight hours 
for play is cut in half by 
earnest men and women who 
want to make the most of 
their opportunities. 


man and woman 


If you can give two or 
three of those eight hours 
toward representing six great 
American magazines among 
your friends and neighbors, 
you can make a handsome 
profit on your time and your 
efforts. These magazines 
pay liberal salaries, bonuses 
and commissions to their 
agents, and because they are 
six of the greatest magazines 
in their respective fields, they 
are easiest to represent profit- 
ably. 


If you are interested in 
using your margin of time 
to advantage, suppose you 
drop a line to the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, 
Dept.6, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, and learn more 
about their plan. 


15 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music || 
{ Offers unique advantages to those who look forward to § | 
educational or co) nstruments, Vocal, 
| 
| | 
. grounds. F 
og 
rectress, 
k Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. You--manufacturer, 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Sy: 
American Conservatory of Music 
LLINOIS, Chicago, EGISTRAR. 
} | 
| 
UO LOL DUYS “UU  napel and 
Infirmary. Prepares for College, Business and ES 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L.L.SPRAGUE. D. D.. Pres. 
Degrees granted. Public 5 Co-ed. 30 m.from Wash., D. C. 
Eastern College A 20th-Century Col ege.' Fine 
new bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two-year degree * 
courses in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., Expres. and Bus. Superior : 
OF 
by Or 225 W. 57th St. 
New York 
(Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. Christian 
pF Athletics. Separate department 


_ 


own orante ve in beautiful 


REAL ESTATE 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 


$1,000 per man per inven- 
tion startles world—agents a Ten inexperi- 


klet.. n ays. eicher, a_min 

Stanislaus County lee of Trade, 2 hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked o 

Modesto, Cal. Sti in 30 days; $15,000 to . Ahotor cold 

FLORIDA water bath equi; any home at only 


hes, cotton, your first crops, should hel 
Board of Trade, 15 Trade of be 
Fruitland Pa Park, Florida 


Florida’s Best Land 
trees to plant on 10 
ve you the land. For 
u can ew the for 20 acres and 
Trifiers please don’t write. We 
looded men and women who have the 
above — for embracing a real opportunity of 
owning own to write to-day. 


If you 


15 Avenue, 


Beautiful orange grove in 
town overlooking lake; on Dixie co eG in Flor- 
a 's finest citrus section. Paid 20% t ear on 
ec ice asked, said to hold American record for con-. 
inuous high yield. Price, account owner's 


Self-heating. - lumbing or water-works 
required. . Investigate. Exe usive sale. given. 
Send no money. letter or or postal — 

473 Alien Bide, Toledo, O 


Sell Zenoline to owners.of a bil 


$2.50 a, Satery Paid One Person in 


each to ite free circulars, and take 
White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
Dwight B. McCurdy Co.,7C E.Harrison St.,Chicago. 


Agents—Marvelous dye soa fast 
colors; quick, big profits; $75 wee iy on Repeat Or- 
ders; women amazed; buy regularly; ras 


and 
other gasoline engines. Zenoline will increase aie 
age and power, ae carbon, harmless to motors. 
One _pac' for 200 gasoline. Trial 
order ou. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. rite fur terms. Acme Products 
Co., 301 Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. vent ay i and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2. Cineinnatt, Ohio. 


$50 -Weekly—Every auto owner wants gold 
Ameri | onogram Co., 
Dept. E, East Orange, N. J. 


Cash.In on Send Dry Bill. | Make $8 a day 


ress, Peerless Products Company. 
produ 314, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


Make $30 next Saturday. Agents—Salesmen 
—brand new invention selling like wildfire every- 
Sell erator for Fords—so it’s 

by 17 officials Ford Motor Company. Makes 
any eet Pd run like a Packard. Put on quick—no 
tools—no holes to bore. Instant satisfaction. pie 
profits quick—sell ten to first day = 
Allister, Ill., sold four first afternoon, profit 
Exclusive territory to hustlers. Write ron fot 
details. Address Perrin Metal Parts Co. 

982 Hayward Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Earn $10DailyProfitsSelli 
Women and Children. will lease. t 
deliveries. Every coat made to ord Free outfit. 
Dept. 12, Quality Garment Co., 79 Fifth Ave., N os 


American Eagle wiles > 
a bird. Folds up like an umbrella. 

during vacation season. le post; 


show you how with our Concentrated 
vanced age, only cash, a bargain. Fruit Drinks. *Wanted everywhere. Small 
etime.: Gra’ our uic 
Fruitland Park, Florida. : American Products Co., 510 Amicrican an Bldg. Olin 
MISCELLANEOUS, ©. and Hope, for 
,Money-Making Farms—17_ States—$10 to’ Everybody. bu: sal “Big 
tools; crops often included to settle.‘ proposition. in early. 


acre. Stock,’ 
quickly, for big illustrated catalogue. Dept.. 
2720. E. Stréut-Farm Agency, New York. 


School, Southern 


Schoel equipment, Petro rnishings 
complete. te to tbe 80 ately: and 
standing: «Investmen Ad- 


dress P. O. Box 3273, ‘san if. 


Cash Paid for Butterflies, Insects. Simple. 
work with my _ price list, pictures, instructions: Hun- 
dreds of kinds wanted for Mcollections. Send 4c at once 
for prospectus.. Sinclair, D-18, Ocean.Park, 


Get On the Stage. I om you how! Expe 
ence unnecessary. Big salaries. Cp ctunity 4 
travel. “All About Vaudeville” free. 
Write today! F. LaDelle, Sta. 250; Jackson, Mich. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do-you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn.money. _American Photography, 
844 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


to Post 

ted 10c, or enla 
20c. Special [ 

ductory offer to high work. 


hi 
Dept. 13, Cincinnati. Sta. A.” 


-Beardsley- Co. Tsland, Tl. 


liveries susrantecd, ite today. 


C&D Co. 
Dept. 30, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gasoline 2é per gallon. 
ence.”"’ Four years practical tests. Exclusive 
county. rights. Sells, motorist on land or water. 
nvo 
Box “'B,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto’ Accessory! 
County Distributors wanted; wri 
G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San Diego, California. 


Wonderful Chance. Men’s Shirts and Fur- 
nishings at wholesale rates or make $10 ot, peere 
time as agent or start.real business. Goodel ll Co., 
93 Duratex Bldg.. New York. 


Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 daily 
without capital or ence. Free particulars aid 

proofs. Gunmetal . Ave. G., Decatur, Ill. 


Large ~iieninteanae wants representatives to 
sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 


Fi — ne Free—any size, 12 prints (trial 
order) 2c Quick—Satisfactory work guaran- 
teed. Remit Due order. Save money. nnett 
Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Hand-developed, 10c. Send roll and x 
dimes for six sepia prints. ‘Enlargemen oa 

our favorite negatives. Write for perticulars. 

ilger’s Studio, 117 Main Street, Freeport, Ill. 


Ss al pry next Kodak Film Devel- 


10c and prints each. est workmanship 
of hours service. Enclose money wit! ler. Write 
for list ‘‘A"’ and sample Johnston & 


ew York. 
Photo finishing of the ualit: for which you 
tone. Five doll trade three dollars. send 
film for — and special 

Lyon Photo Works, Moline, Tilinois. 


> Special Trial Offer. Your next Kodak film 
5c. Prints2ceach. Vi 
M 


oser 
‘ames Cincinnati, O. 


‘Mail us 15c with any size — for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 any 
size and 15c for 6 prints. 8x10 mounted enlarge- 
ments mpt, perfect service, Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 225 Bell Ave.. Roanoke, Va. 


Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling guaran Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No — or 8,000 to $5,000 needed; many 
representatives make $% per year. 
Become our district Med. others working 
for you. Write for details to Malloch 

Mills, 196 Grant St., Grand Rapids. Mich 


Wanted salesmen to call on bakers, confec- 
tioners and macaroni manufacturers, with aspecialty 
Liberal commission; side line; 
territory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland. O 


Men or Women—FEstablish Excellent 
Selling. our pes during Lapare time. Pa; ay $3000 to 
$7500. Principal Sum, $15 to $25. Weekly 
Sickness ‘Accident. Cost 


Liberal commission. Manager, 505 Temple Court 
Building, New York City. 


A to $100 a week. Free samples 
Gol ign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
ae can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Let Co., 431 P— N. Clark, Chicago. 

Agents, quick seller, California Rosebeads 
coining money for hustlers. New stuff. Tremendous 
demand. Big profits. Catalog Free. ission Bead 
Co., 1469 Trola, Los Angeles, Cal. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention = sell out- 
right or wince on Send details to 
Adam =e. Mfg. Co., 52 x 
t. Louis, Mo. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


We Buy and Sell Old Coins. $2 to $500 each 
paid. Send 10c for New Illustrated Price List, —_ 
4x6. ‘You miay have valuable coins. Get Pos' 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y 
aks your change. We offer from 10% to 
Har mium on old Cents, Dimes, Quarters 
Halt tat Bol ars, Dollars, etc. “We buy all old coins and 
bills. posted. Send 4c. <a our Large Illustrated 
Coin ba It may mean |! profit to you. Send 
now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. Fort Worth, Tex. 
16 


Get our =a for automobiles, 
x! similar by 


unnecessary 
tional profits. Motorists’ Co., Mansfield, 


a’ us show you the- 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shinon Products 
to retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Con- 
big, low prices, deals, 18-year 
quailit; Big commission nets la 
= All or part time. Shinon. Rochester, N. 


Many bie nd advegtioore first started with a 
little he cost is so little and - re- 
sults so big. will ladly send you full particu- 
lars. . Dro &@ post 4 Cosmopolitan Op- 
portunity Mdlets, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Huge Profits selling the Nibco Sanicary 
Brushes, Auto, Washers,. Brown Beauty specialties, 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other ay 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-C 
berlin Company, 1-5" ‘Maple Street, tam 


to-order Raincoats. Enti from 
ordinary kind. Make % to ‘315. You 
we deliver and collect. acts today. Desk 50, 
Superior Raincoat ©o., Dayton Ohio. 


WHAT’S .YOUR LINE? 

Here juine opportunity. The la house 
of its it nd in the world wants good salesmen to 
handle fastest selling, best f paying specialty on the 
market—Taylor hermometers. Ex- 
perience not essential pond racter and ability are. 
Give complete information about yourself with ref- 

erences. We'll send details. vision, Tay - 
lor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents: Profit. Screen door check. 
ps flies o Stops the bang, saves the door. 

Big summer - Write for free sample to workers. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 1318 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Age gente—selr silk hose free. State size and 
ful line direct from 1. Good profits. 
Age wanted. Write toda; ay. riplewear Mills, 
Dept. E, 1524 Chestnut St., atlatolphin, Pa. 


ents: Make $50 weekly selling our Accident and 
Sickness policies $10 Policy pays $5000 
death increasing $7500 an $25.00 weekly benefit 
for injuries or claim settlements. 

Liberal comuniesions and rmanent income from 
renewals. $100, deposited with sate. dress 
Insurance Company. Dept. 8S. Newark. 


le transm 
7 vites advantages. plete line 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tinti 

Postcards, pictures, photos. Sn spare time for pro’ t. 
$5 on 100, no cai anvoning: m4 10cstamps. Par- 
ticulars free. Artint, 3-H. Station A. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hundreds women, 18 rover, wanted. U.S. 
Government Jobs. Comm: onth. Common 
education sufficient. List soalttons free. Write imme- 
diately. FranklinInstitute, Dept.E 14,Rochester,N.Y. 


Salesmen—Cit: or Traveling. Ex 
for list of a an 

ticulars. repare in spare time to 

salaries—$2, to 000 a Sal 

service rendered Mem 

Assn. Dept. 124G, 

Sales Agents wanted in ar 34 to give 
all = spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 
= We oe the inexperienced. Novelty Cut- 

7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Agents—Waterproof Apron. All sizes. Ne 
Sells in every home. ite for samples wd 
Mfg. Co, Tis Call St., Ohio. 


Salesmen’s Tr. 


Ww Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local resentative, and make big 
cash selling stylish dress-g: 


n y inco’ 
‘ou. te fc for erous selling lan. National 
B ¥. 


ress Goods 53 Beach 


Do you want more — Olivette -‘Tint 
adds a soft, rosy, noany appearance to the cheeks. 
Helpful not Harm: 40c sma 

Olive ML, 377 Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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How Improved Memory 


One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This isa 
pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes on 
you since that day. How is the grain 
business? And how did that amalga- 
mation work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
-~compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most fa- 
mous memory expert in the United 
States,”’ said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out. “He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 

And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your in- 
itials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?” Why he asked this, 
I learned later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists-of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave 
him in rapid order. 


When [ met Mr. Roth—which you may be 
sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying in his quiet modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly 
to do exactly the same things which seem so 
miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 


now there are probably 10,000 men and women 
in the United States, many of whom I have met 
but once, whose names I can call instantly on 
meeting them.” ; 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, ‘you have given years to it. But 
how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “1 can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that [ had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers-in New York: 

“‘May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, especially appeal 
to me. I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in par gemag for trial of an important action 
in which I am about to engage. 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! 1 can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 


the narhe of most any man I have met before - 


—and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wisi to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 
The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that 1 have become a good conversationalist 
—and 1 used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he only knows how 
to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after grop- 
ing around in the dark for so many years to 


able to-switch the big searchlight on your mind 


‘and: see’ Instantly-¢verything you want to re- 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your 

office. 
_ Since we took it up you. never hear anyone 
in our office say “1 guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “T can’t remember” or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of ‘“Multigraph 
Smith”? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 
It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet 
with one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t 
care who he is—can improve his Memory 100% 
in a week and 1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait’ another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your div- 
idends in increased power will be enormous. 

VicToR JONES 

While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this 
account of his experience and that of others with the 
Roth Memory Course, he has used only facts that are 
known personally to the President of the Independent 
Corporation, who hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ slory in all its particu’ars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a. 
few short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely. satisfied send it back 
any time within five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Depi. R-376 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full pay- 
ment of course. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Big Tire Manufacturer Wants Live Agents 
Sverywhere. Splendid contract, exclusive rights, 
netting $25 to $75 weekly from start. Small capital 
required. Quickaction necessary. Desk 42, Amer- 
ican Rubber Corp., 225 W. 52nd St., New York. 


Advertising— Your one-inch ads. inserted in 
a list of 200 co-operative mail order monthly maga- 
zines only $8.00. Each additional line 70c. 
A. A. Barnes, BC5, Helena, Ark. 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in = ic places. 
Work when and where you please. he big accu- 
rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
quick selling Ss spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant’s handsome copper frame with its — 
ing glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’x2’. Is easily 
erected and resists weather for years. Write for 
booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Rare opportunity to get exclusive rights. 
Marvelous Automatic adding machine. Retails $10. 
Does work of costly machines. 5 year guarantee. 
Dept. A.. Calculator Corp., Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Build a genuine Choraleon Phonograph and 
save over half. Fine profits building and selling. 
We furnish motors, tonearms and necessary parts. 
Send for our catalog and Free blueprint offer. 

Choraleon Co., 
2606 Monger Bidg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Advertise Everywhere—20 words in 50 Syndi- 
cate Monthlies $1; 100 Country Weeklies $2.50; 20 
Big Dailies $5. Advertising literature written free. 
Cope Classified Agency, St. Louis, Mo 


We start You in Business, furnishing every- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘“‘New Sys- 
tem Specialty Candy Factories"’ anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J 


Better Positions. Learn how others have in- 
creased their earnings through a knowledge of how 
to get business by mail. rite for Free Copy of 
magazine, 

Mail Salesmanship Magazine, 
Room 1235, No. 220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Wanted: Ambitious Workers to Start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—make big income 
yearly. No capital required. We train and refer bus- 
ness to you. “Scientific Facts’’ Free. National 
Coll’n Bureau, Dept. 4, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 


$75 Weekly from a $500 Investment. A Tried 
proposition. Place publicity clocks in movies. Sell 
advertisements that automatically flash their mes- 
sage on face of the clock. Individual advertisers 
also use publicity clocks. Publicity Clock Co., 
Tilden Bidg., 105 W. 40th St., New York. 


Enter a Business of Your OwnVYand Earn 

F $6,000 yearly, in professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty to measure; readily 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; easy 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can attend to; no capital required or goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 

tephenson Laboratory, 
12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent. 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St.. Denver, Colo. 


PERSONAL 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old gold, Silver, 
platinum, magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 
We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in new 
iewelry sent . Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 
S 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St-stu-t-t-tering and Stammering cured at 
home. Instructive booklet free. 

Walter McDonnell, 

58 Potomac Bank Building, Washington. D. C. 


Be a Winner! Gain Success and Power! 
interesting Personality sketch and studygram on 
Happier Living for 10c and birthdate. Thomson-Hey- 
wood Co., D-16 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Self-Consciousness, Timidity, Embarrass- 
ment, Lack of Poise are mental afflictions. Send for 
interesting information regarding famous French 
Psycho Theraphy Method of Treatment. dress 
Desk 6, Veritas Mental System,1400 Broadway, N.Y. 

Get vital health—Retain youthful vigor. 
Easy, sure, drugless. Particulars free. 

Winslow F. Chase, 
Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Raise Belgian Hares for us. We sell stock at 
$8.00 each and buy back all raised at six months old 
for $6.00 a pair. Particulars 10c. 

American Food & Fur Association, 
2421 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 

Raise poultry from baby chicks. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Catalog showing 20 breeds chicks 
and ducklings with prices, free. ammoth Hatch- 
ery, Box 655, Glen Ellyn, Til. 


Learn the Landscape Business! Large income! 
Uncrowded profession. Inexpensive. Easy to master. 
Out of doors in beautiful parks, estates and gardens. 
American Landscape School, 5A, Newark, N. Y. 


Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Authors’ Press, Dept.23,Auburn, N.Y. 


Wanted Bookkeepers To Subscribe for and 
“boost ’ the new magazine for their profession. Four 
months’ trial, 50 cents. $2.00 per year. Book- 
keeper & Accountant, 105H ‘Aeditortam, Chicago. 


U.S. Government wants RailwayjMail Clerks. 
Men-women, 18 to 35. Pleasant, fascinating work. 
Commence $92 month. Examination coaching free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E 10, Rochester, N. Y.¢ 


Fords run 34 miles per gallon with our 1919 
carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or half kero- 
sene. Start easy any weather. Increased power. 
Styles for all motors. Runs slow high gear. At- 
tach yourself. Big profits for agents. Money back 

uarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction Carburetor 

'0., 410 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hydronizer, insures clean plugs. consumes 
carbon, saves gasoline and repairs. Money back 
guarantee. For all cars. Fords do 34 miles to gallon. 
Attractive proposition for agents. Free literature. 
Friestedt Mfg. Co.. 2928 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Drive Aviation type speedster and fly along 
the roads at high speed. asily and inexpensively 
constructed at home. Construction plans 


Holzman Engineering Co., Racine, Wis 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. R-ilroad fare paid. Write at once. 
Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


Make money at home. Supply store trade. 
Demand already created. $5 to $10 aday easy. I 
furnish outfit and instructions at small cost. Details 
free. ©. A. Hart, 34 Catharine St., New York. 


Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. _ Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
expenses; travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situation 
arranged. Prepare for permanent position now and 


after the war. Write for booklet CM1. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Are you mechanically inclined? Learn a 


trade; learn auto, tractor, truck and airplane busi- 
ness; big pay; wonderful opportunities; learn by 
Sweeney System. Practical instruction in 8 weeks; 
Army School now open to you; same instructors, 
—— and methods used in training 5,000 
soldier mechanics for Government; write for big 
free catalogue; tells whole story. Sweeney Auto 
School, Department 940, Sweeney Bldg. Kansas 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent ie and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

High Class Agents wanted to sell subscrip- 
tions for Cosmopolitan and five other great maga- 
zines. Many now use spare time to profitable 
advantage in this work. iberal salaries, bonuses 
and commissions. Experience desirable, but not 
necessary. For full particulars write to Inter- 
national Magazine Company, Department No. 6, 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
ublication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit 
Mss. or write. 
Literary Bureau, 150 Hannibal, Mo. 

Write news items and short stories for pay in 

spare time. Copyright book and peas free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 

wanted 48 companies: $10 to 
$500 each paid for plots. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. 

Write Photo-Plays, Earn Big Money in Spare 
time. $30 course condensed into complete treatise. 
All you need, sample scenario, list buyers, etc. Free 


details. Rex Pub., Box 175, L-32, Chicago. 
Your Story May Bring Real Money after it has 
had my constructive criticism or revision. Fees 


moderate. Correspondence invited. Laura D. Wilck, 
Broker in MSS., 1025C Longacre Bldg., N. Y. 


BOOKS— PERIODICALS 


Learn another man’s language by the a. 
practical Hossfeld_ Method for Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. Send for free circulars. 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


City. Mo 

The Wey to Get a Government Job_is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 
prepare you and you get a — or we guarantee 
to refund your money. Vrite to Earl Hopkins, 
President, Washington, D. C., for book RJ 2005, 
telling about Government positions with lifetime em- 
ployment, short*hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest References 
Best results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer. 624 F St., Washington. D. C. 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. ©. 


Patents Promptly Procured. Send drawings 
for actual search of U. S. patents. Personal service. 
Moderate fees. Write for free patent book. George 
a Kimmel, Patent_Lawyer, 19U Loan & Trust 


ldg., Washington. D. C. 
Don’t lose your rights to 
Before proceedi 


atent protection. 
ing further send for our blank form 
“Evidence of Conception” to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patents procured—Trade marks registered. 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for 
the protection and development of your ideas. 
Preliminary advice gladly furnished without charge. 
Booklet of information and form for disclosing idea 
free on request. Richard B. Owen, 

4 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-C Weolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


Inventors—Desiring to secure patent should 
write for our book, ‘How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch for opinion of patentable_na- 
ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. 33. Washington, D.C. 


Inventors—Send Sketch and Description of your 


Invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. . 


Twenty years’ experience. Our Handbook on patents 
is sent free on request. All communications strictly 
confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert. Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy (both Morse and wireless) and 
Railway Accounting taught thoroughly and quickly. 
Big salaries now paid. Great opportunities. Old- 
est and Largest School—est. 45 years. Catalog 
free. Dodges Institute, 3rd St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


PRINTING—ENGRAVING 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 
Devaney, Printing, Engraving, Rubber Stamps, 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. 

Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. C. Ott 
Engraving Co.. 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. S. Civil 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. You can qualify. Send 
at once for New Book Free, Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115. Rochester, N. Y. 


JEWELRY 


Cash paid for old gold, silver, duplicate wed- 
ding gifts, discarded false teeth in any condition. T 
send cash day g s are received, hold your shi 
ments for 15 days, and if cash is unsatisfactory, will 
return your goods at my expense. 

Alex. Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter. 
11 Central Avenue. Newark, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Lincoln-Jefferson University, Home study in 
College, Theological, Law, usic, Business and 
Graduate schools. Usual degrees granted. Lock 
Box 239 J, Chicago. 

Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. Prac- 
tice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 35 
Coliseum P1l.. New Orleans, La. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
‘*Young Process.’ Sold for cash, instalments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 736, Chicago. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


**Modern’’ Duplicator—a®Business Getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, type- 
writer. No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 
days’ Trial. You n one. _ Booklet Free. s. 
Durkin & Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 

Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 

kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literature 


on request. Charter Service ration, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 2770, Phoenix, Arizona. 


| 
| 
_Men—Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
We pay you $7 pair and express charges. Huge 
profits. Contract and catalog Free. United Food 
& Fur Ass'n, 329 W. 48th, Dept. 14, New York. S 
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The Cause of Stomach Acidity 


and Fermentation 


How to Remove it in 48 Hours 
By R. S. Thompson 


F I were asked to sound a health warn- 

ing that would be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to mankind, I should say 
emphatically—‘* Beware of acid stomach.” 
For acid stomach is the cause of fermen- 
tation which, bad enough in itself, is the 
forerunner of a hundred ills that sap the 
energy and vitality of its victims. ‘I ven- 
ture to say that ninety per cent. of all 
sickness starts with acid stomach. Yet 
the cause of stomach acidity can be re- 
moved in 48 hours! 


Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes fermentation, hurries 
the food out of the stomach, and carries 
the acid all through the body. As a con- 
sequence, poisons (toxins) are formed 
which are absorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing autointoxication, nervousness, mental 
depression, and countless ills of which 
this is but the beginning. 


Every one of the vital organs in time 
becomes affected—the heart, the liver, 
the kidneys, the intestines, the nerves, 
and the brain all decline, for the stomach 
is the Power Plant of the body. Even 
the teeth are ailected by acid stomach, 
for the gums recede and pyorrhcea will be 
the result. 


Stomach remedies only neutralize the 
acid because they are stronger than the 
acid. This ultimately ruins the lining 
of the stomach. The acid being neutral- 
ized is absorbed into the blood only to 
come back to the stomach in greater 
quantities at the next meal. 


How much more sensible would it be 
to attack this disorder at its source. In- 
stead of attempting to neutralize the acid 
after it has formed, why not prevent it 
from forming in the first place? 


Superacidity is caused by wrong eating, 
and the remedy must be found in the 
field of the cause—in eating correctly. 


The individual sufferer from indiges- 
tion, acidity, fermentation, gas and such 
disorders has not carried his experiments 
with food very far. If he had he could 
easily cure himself, in 48 hours, as Eugene 
Christian, the famous food scientist, has 
proved beyond all doubt. 


The reason which led Eugene Christian 
to take up the study of food in the first 
place was because he himself, as a young 
man, was a great sufferer from stomach 
and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best 
specialists of the day, after everything 
within their power had failed, gave him 
up to die. Educated for a doctor himself, 
Christian could get no help from his 
brother physicians. 


Believing that wrong eating was the 
cause and that right eating was the only 
cure, he took up the study of foods and 
their relation to the human _ system. 
What he learned not only restored his 
own health in a remarkably short space 
of time, but has been the means of re- 
lieving some 25,000 other men and women 
for whom he has prescribed with almost 
invariable success even though most of 
them went to him as a '»s% resort. 


Christian says that all stomach and in- 
testinal disorders, with their countless 
sympathetic ills, are caused by wrong 
selections and wrong combinations of food, 
and that right combinations of food will 
positively remove every stomach and 
intestinal disorder by removing its causes. 


No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse than 
that when we keep putting irritating 
acid-creating food combinations into our 
stomachs already surcharged with acid. 


The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those 
we have no taste for. But Eugene Chris- 
tian’s method is entirely different—in- 
stead of asking his patients to give up the 
things they enjoy, he prescribes menus 
which are twice as enjoyable as those to 
which the patient is accustomed. 


Christian believes in good foods deli- 
ciously cooked—the kind all of us like best 
and which may be obtained at any home 
store, hotel, or restaurant. He says that 
most of the things we eat are all right— 
but that we don’t know how to combine 
or balance them. 


Often, one food good in itself, when com- 
bined with another equally good food, 
produces an acid reaction in the stomach; 
whereas either of the foods alone or eaten 
in combination with some other food would 
have been easily and perfectly digested. 


Unfortunately, each food we eat at a 
meal is not digested separately. Instead, 
all of the foods we combine at the same 
meal are mixed and digested together. 
Consequently, if we eat two or more ar- 
ticles at the same meal which don’t go 
well together, there is sure to be acidity, 
fermentation, gas, and all kinds of di- 
gestive trouble. 


At Eugene Christian’s New York office 
there is a constant stream of men and 
women who go to him for treatment after 
having tried everything else, and rarely 
are they disappointed in the outcome. 
Some of the results he has attained read 
like fairy tales. I know of a number of 
instances where his rich patrons have been 
so grateful for their restoration of health 


and energy that they have sent him checks 
for $500 or $1,000 in addition to the 


‘amount of the bill when paying it. 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
course of little lessons which tells you 
exactly what to eat in order to overcome 
the ailment which is troubling you. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, and dinner, curative as well as cor- 
rective, covering all conditions of health 
and sickness, including stomach acidity, 
constipation, and all intestinal disorders 
from infancy to old age and all occupations, 
climates, and seasons. They also tell 
you how to reduce and how to gain. 


With these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialists, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly cov- 
ered and clearly explained that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn’t 
answered. You can start eating the very 
things that will remove the causes of your 
disorder the day you receive the lessons 
and you will find that you secure results 
with the first meal. Many people who have 
suffered for years from acid stomach find 
that their ailment vanishes completely 
in 48 hours. 


If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 06, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ 
trial, with the understanding that you will 
either return them within that time or 
remit $3, the small fee asked. 

Please clip out and mail the follow- 
ing form instead of writing a letier, 
as this is a copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society, and will be 
honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. ~ 
- Dept. 96, 443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of 
Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days 
after receipt or send you $3. 

Name... 
Addres” 
City 
State 
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FIRST the steam! 
THEN the lather! You 
will find the steam 
treatment in detail in 
the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


sallow skins 
Che new steam treatment for them 


‘SOFT, lovely skin, radiant 

with color! This attraction 

you, too, can have. In a 

much shorter time than you would 

imagine, your skin will respond to 

the proper care and treatment by 
taking on a greater loveliness. 


To make your skin soft and 
colorful 

One night a week fill your bowl full of 
hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover your head 
and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, so 
that no steam can escape. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin in an upward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bing it for thirty seconds with a piece ofice. 

Use this steam treatment weekly 
until your skin no longer requires 
it. The other six nights of the week, 
cleanse your skin thoroughly in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. After the 
very first treatment, your skin will 
begin to show more color. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s and 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. You will find Wood- 
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bury’s Facial Soap on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. 
A 25 cent cake will last a month 
or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap— Booklet of 
famous treatments — Samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream-—sent to 
you for 15c. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough to last for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, together with the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” giving the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments. Or 
for 15 cents we wili send, in addition, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1606 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1606 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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The Dream of the Vorld 


By Meredith Nicholson 


7 YHE search for happiness is man’s eternal quest. In all times, 
happiness has been the aspiration, the hope, the dream of the 
world. The history of civilization is the story of man’s changing 

ideals and standards of felicity, his groping from crude beginnings 

toward a more perfect realization of the liberty and security, the peace 
and opportunity that are essential to a happy life. 

Years ago, I wakened one morning in a French inn io ihe song of 
a lad singing in the courtyard. I never heard his childish treble again, 
but, to this hour, any thought of France stirs in me the memory of that 
child singing his heart out for joy of the spring. In a strange town 
I look for happy faces, for they are a more trustworthy guide to the 
character of a place than the statistics of Chambers of Commerce. 

Often as I rode with James Whitcomb Riley through the region 
he loved best of all, he would rouse from a long reverie and lay his hand 
on my knee and say, very gently, ‘** What a fine world this is, and what 
a lot of good people are making tt better all the time!”’ 

We are reckoning the gains and losses of the greatest of wars, but 
the true test of the outcome may be applied in the simplest phrases: Is 
the world kinder? Is it more just and merciful? Is it a happrer world 
than it was before? 

Despair wins no battles, either among nations or in the individual - 
soul. By believing that the world is a better world to-day than it was 
yesterday, we do much to make it so. Since roses last reddened on the 
wall, we of America have suffered much and learned much. We have 
shown ourselves slow to smite but quick to save. We stand four-square 
to every wind that blows, a people of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows. Love, not hate, is the burden of America’s song. 

Only those things that make for happiness—in your heart and 
my heart and in the heart of nations—are of the kingdom of things that 
are eternal. 


COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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GIVE HER A TORCH | 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Decoration by WT. Benda 
GIRL sits dreaming at her desk in school. 


er eyes upon her book, and wondering 
At all it tells and does not tell. What rule 
Is there for beauty, or delight, or spring? 
She gravely acquiesces and rebels, 
And seizes every fact her thick book tells. 


She will set out soon, far from desk and book, 
-With heart impatient and with eager look, 

Down that old road that we have trod, a stranger 
To all it holds of weariness and danger, 

With only what these books have told. 

No wisdom of the old 


Will help her. We are dumb. 


Selfish, we watch her come. 


With only chance to guide, 

And helpless to decide, 

She yet must take, out of life’s gifts that wait, 
With groping hands, her fate. 


Oh, mother, whisper to her; father, speak! 
eacher, can you not yiel 
Out of your strength a shield 
To go before her? She is young and weak: 
And books tell little, and her blood runs free. 


Then give her knowledge for a torch when she 
Goes forth alone into the mystery, 

The darkness that is life, that so she may. 
Holding that torch, unerring find her way. 
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“O Mother of God,” she panted, “intervene now—0u—or never!" 


‘The Crimson Vide 


A new novel in a startling new vein by Robert W. Chambers 


N American ambulance, going south, stopped 
on the snowy road; the driver, an Amer- 
ican named Estridge, got out; his com- 
panion, a young woman in furs, remained 

in her seat. 

Estridge went forward to show his papers to the soldiers who 
had stopped him. His papers identified him and the young 
woman; and, further, they revealed the fact that the ambulance 
contained only a trunk and some hand-luggage, and called upon 
“ll in authority to permit John Henry Estridge and Miss Palla 
Dumont to continue without hindrance the journey therein 
described. 

The soldiers—Siberian riflemen—were satisfied, and seemed 
f.iendly enough and rather curious to obtain a better look at 
this American girl, Miss Dumont, described in the papers sub- 
mitted to them as “ American companion to Marie, third daughter 
of Nicholas Romanoff, ex-czar.” 

“You know,” an officer among them remarked, “if it would 
interest you and the young lady, the Battalion of Death is over 
yonder in the birch woods.” 

Estridge walked back to the ambulance. 

“The woman’s battalion is over in those birch woods, Miss 
Dumont. Would you care to walk over and see them?” 

The girl in the furs said very gravely, 

“Ves; I wish to see women who are about to go into battle.” 
She rose from the seat, laid a fur-gloved hand on his offered arm, and 
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stepped down onto the snow. “To serve,” she said, 
as they started together through the silver birches, 
following a trodden way, “‘is not alone the only hap- 
piness in Jife—it is the only reason for living.” 

“T know you think so, Miss Dumont.” 

“You also must believe so, who are here as a volunteer in 
Russia.” 

“Tt’s a little more selfish with me. I’m a medical student; 
it’s a liberal education for me even to drive an ambulance.” 

“‘There is only one profession nobler than «hat practised by 
the physician who serves his fellow men,” she said, in a low, 
dreamy voice. 

“Which profession do you place first?” 

“The profession of those who serve God alone.” 

“The priesthood?” 

“Yes. And the religious orders.” 

“Nuns, too?” he demanded, with the slightest hint of im- 
patience in his pleasant voice. 

The girl noticed it, looked up at him, and smiled slightly. 

“Had my dear grand duchess not asked for me, I should now 
be entering upon my novitiate among the Russian nuns.” 

They were walking through a pine belt, and, in the shadows of 
that splendid growth, the snow remained icy, so that they both 
slipped continually and she took his arm for security. 

“T somehow had not thought of you, Miss Dumont, ‘as so 
austerely inclined,” he said. 
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She smiled. 

“Because I’ve been a cheerful companion—even gay? Well, 
my gaiety made my heart sing with the prospect of seeing again 
my dearest friend—my closest spiritual companion—my darling 
little grand duchess.” 

“T never suspected you of such extreme religious inclinations,” 
he insisted. 

““<«Extreme?’” 

“Well, a ncvice—” he hesitated, then, ‘And you mean, ulti- 
mately, to take the veil?” 

“Of course. I shall take it some day.” 

He turned and looked at her, and the man in him felt the 
pity of it, as do all men when such fresh, virginal youth as was 
Miss Dumont’s turns an enraptured face toward that cloister 
door which never again opens on those who enter. 

“It’s really true,” she went on happily. “I care so deeply, 
so keenly for my fellow beings, whom God made, that there 
seemed only one way to express it—to give myself to God and 
pass my life in his service, who made these fellow creatures all 

round me that I love.” 

“T suppose,” he said, “that is one way of looking at it.” 

“Tt seems to be the only way forixs. I came to it by stages. 
As a child, I was impressed by the loveliness of the world, and 
I used to sit for hours thinking of the goodness of God. And 
then el phases came—socialistic craving: and settlement- 


The officer who closed the file turned savagely and shook 
come back in a moment and cut your 


work—but, you know, that was not enough. My heart was too 
full to be satisfied. There was not enough outlet.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T studied. I didn’t know what I wanted, what I needed. 
I seemed lost; I was obsessed with a desire to aid—to be of 
service. I thought that perhaps if I traveled and studied 
methods—” She looked straight ahead of her with a sad little 
reflective smile. ‘I have passed by many strange places in the 
world. And then I saw the little grand duchess at the charity 
bazaar. We seemed to love each other at first glance. She 
asked to have me for her companion. They investigated. And 
so I went to her.” 

The girl’s face became somber, and she bent her dark eyes on 
the snow as they walked. Suddenly she lifted her head. 

“There are soldiers ahead, Mr. Estridge. Is it the woman’s 
battalion?” 

He, also, had caught sight of them. He nodded. 

“Tt is the Battalion of Death,” he said, in a low voice. “Let’s 
see what they look like.” 

The girl soldiers stood about carelessly, there in the snow 
among the silver birches and pines. They looked like boys in 
overcoats and boots and tall wool caps, leaning at ease there on 
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their heavy rifles. Some were only fifteen years of age. Some 
had been servants, some saleswomen, stenographers, telephone- 
operators, dressmakers, workers in the fields, students in the 
universities, dancers, laundresses. And a few had been born into 
the aristocracy. They came, too, from all parts of the huge, 
sprawling empire. There were Jewesses, too, from the Pale, and 
one Jewess from America in the ranks; there were Chinese girls, 
Poles, a child of fifteen from Trebizond, a Japanese girl, a French 
peasant lass, and there were Finns and Scandinavians—all with 
clipped hair under their astrakhan caps—sturdy, well-shaped, 
soldierly girls, who handled their heavy rifles without effort and 
carried a regulation equipment as though it were a sheaf of flow- 
ers. Their commanding officer was a woman of forty. She 
lounged in front of the battalion in the snow, consulting with 
half a dozen officers of a man’s regiment. 

Estridge gazed at them in silence. In his man’s mind, one 
thought dominated—the immense pity of it all. And there 
was a dreadful fascination in looking at these girl soldiers, whose 
soft, warm flesh was so soon to be mangled by shrapnel and 
slashed by bayonets. 

‘Good heavens,” he muttered, at last, under his breath, “was 
this necessary?” 

“The men ran,” said Miss Dumont. 


his heavy cavalry saber at her. “I'll F ? 
throat for you!"’ he yelled 


Some of the girl soldiers in the 
battalion turned their heads to look 
at this young girl in furs who had come among them on the 
arm of a Red Cross driver. 

Estridge was aware of many big brown eyes, many gray eyes, 
some blue ones fixed on him and on his companion in friendly or 
curious inquiry. They made him think of the large, innocent 
eyes of deer or cattle, for there was something both sweet and wild 
as well as honest in the gaze of these gir] soldiers. 

One, a magnificent, blond, six-foot creature with the peaches- 
and-cream skin of Scandinavia and the clipped gold hair of the 
Northland, smiled at Miss Dumont. 

“You have come to see us who will soon go into battle?” she 
asked in Russian, her sea-blue eyes all asparkle. 

Miss Dumont said, ‘‘ Yes,” very seriously, looking at the girl’s 
equipment, her blanket roll, gas-mask, boots, and overcoat. 

Estridge turned to ancther girl soldier. 

“And if you are made a prisoner?” he inquired, in a low 
voice. “Have you women considered that?” 

“‘ Nechevo,” smiled the girl, who had been a Red Cross nurse 
and who wore two decorations. She touched the red-and-black 
dashes of color on her sleeve significantly, then loosened her 


tunic and drew out a tiny bag of chamois. “We all carry poi- 
son,”’ she said smilingly. 

Another girl nodded confirmation, They were perfectly 
cheerful about it. 

Miss Dumont took Estridge’s arm again and looked over at the 
big blond girl soldier, who also had been smilingly regarding her, 
and who now stepped forward to meet them half-way. 

“When do you march to the first trenches?” asked Miss 
Dumont gravely. 

_ “Oh,” said the blond goddess, “‘so you are English?” And 
she added, in English: “I am Swedish. You have arrived just 
in time. I t’ink we go forward immediately.” 

“God go with you—for Russia,” said Miss Dumont, in a clear, 
controlled voice. 

But Estridge saw that her dark eyes were suddenly brilliant 
with tears. The big blond girl soldier saw it, too, and her 
splendid blue eyes widened. Then, somehow, she had stepped 
forward and taken Miss Dumont in her strong arms and, holding 
her, smiled and gazed intently at her. 


“You must not 
grieve for us,’ she 
said. ‘“‘We are not 
afraid. Weare happy 
to go.” 

“T know,” said Palla 
Dumont, and took the 
girl soldier’s hands in 
hers. ‘‘What is your name?” she 
asked. 
“Ilse Westgard. And yours?” 
“Palla Dumont.” 
“English? No?” 
American.” 
“ Ah—one of our dear Ameri- 
cans! Well then, you shall tell your countrymen that you have 
seen many women of many lands fighting, rifle in hand, so that 
the boche shall not strangle freedom in Russia. Will you tell 
them, Palla?” 

“Tf I ever return.” 

“You shall return. I, also, shall go to America. I shall seek 
for you there, pretty comrade. We shall become friends.” 

She kissed Palla Dumont on both cheeks, holding her hands 
tightly. 

“Tell me,” she said, “why you are in Russia. And where 
you are now journeying.” 

Palla looked at her steadily. A 

“T am the American companion to the Grand Duchess Marie, 
and I am journeying to the village where the imperial family is de- 
tained, because she has obtained permission for me to rejoin her.’ 

There was a short silence; the blue eyes of the Swedish girl 
had become frosty as two midwinter stars. Suddenly they 
glimmered warm again as twin violets. x 

“ Kharasho,” she said, smiling. ‘And do you love your little 
comrade duchess?” 
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“Next only to God.” 

“That is very beautiful, Palla. She is a child to be en- 
lightened. Teach her the greater truth. of 

ae She has learned it, Ilse.” 

“ee She? 999 

“Yes—and, if God wills it, she, and I also, take the vows 
some day. 

“The veil?” 

“Ves 

The Swedish girl soldier stood gazing upon her as though 
fascinated, crushing Palla’s slim hands between her own. Pres- 
ently she shook her head with a wearied smile. 

“That,” she said, “is one thing I cannot understand—the 
veil. No. I can understand this? — turning her head and 
glancing proudly around her at her girl comrades. ‘I can com- 
prehend this thing that I am doing. But not what you wish 
to do, Palla. Not such service as you offer.” 

“‘T wish to serve the source of all good. My heart is too full 
to be satisfied by serving mankind alone.” 

The girl soldier shook her head. 

“T try to understand. I cannot. 
you.” 

* “T love you, Ilse. .I love my fellows.” 

After another silence, 

“You go to the imperial family?” demanded Ilse abruptly. 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘T wish to see you again. I shall try.” 

The battalion marched a few moments later. 


I am sorry, because I love 


It was rather a bad business. They went over the top with a 
cheer. Fifty answered roll-call that night. 

However, the Hun had learned one thing—that women soldiers 
were inferior to none. 

Russia learned it, too. Everywhere battalions were raised, 
uniformed, armed, equipped, drilled. In the streets of cities 
the girl soldiers became familiar sights; nobody any longer 
turned to stare at them. There were several dozen girls in the 
officers’ school, trying for commissions. In all the larger cities 
there were infantry battalions of girls, Cossack troops, machine- 
gun units, signalers; they had a medical corps and transport 
service. 

But never but once again did they go into action. And their 
last stand was made facing their own people, the brain-crazed 
R 


And after that, the Battalion of Death became only a name 
and the girl soldiers bewildered fugitives, hunted down by the 
traitors who had sold out to the Germans at Brest-Litovsk. 
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A poor opened; the rush of foggy air set the flames of the altar- 
candles blowing wildly. There came the clank of armed men. 

Then, in the dim light of the chapel, a novice sprang to her feet, 
brushing the white veil from her pallid young face. 

At that, the ex-empress, still kneeling, lifted her head from 
her devotions and calmly turned it, looking round over her 
right shoulder. 

The file of Red infantry advanced, shuffling slowly forward 
as though feeling its way through the candle-lit dusk across 
the stone floor. Their accouterments clattered and clinked in 
the intense stillness. A slovenly officer, switching a thin, naked 
sword in his ungloved fist, led them. Another oflicer, carrying 
a saber and marching in the rear, halted to slam and lock the 
heavy chapel door; then he ran forward to rejoin his men. 

A chair or two fell, pushed aside by the leading soldiers and 
hastily kicked: out of the way as the others advanced more 
swiftly now. For there seemed to be some haste. 

The czarevitch, kneeling beside his mother, got up from his 
knees with visible difficulty. The empress also rose, slowly, 
supporting herself by one hand resting on the pric-dieu. 

Then several young girls, who had been kneeling behind her 
at their devotions, stood up and turned to stare at the oncoming 
armed men now surrounding them. 

The officer carrying the naked sword and reeking with fumes 
of brandy counted these women in a loud, thick voice. Then 
he laughed stupidly, leering out of his inflamed eyes at the five 
women, who all wore the “garb of the Sisters of Mercy, their 
white coiffes and tabliers contrasting sharply with the somber 
habits of the Russian nuns who had gathered in the candle-lit 
dusk behind them. 

“What do you wish?” demanded the ex-empress, in a fairly 
steady voice. 


The Crimson Tide 


‘“‘ Answer to your names!” retorted the officer brutally. The 
other officer came up and began to fumble for a note-book in the 
breast of his dirty tunic. When he found it, he licked the lead 
of his pencil and squinted at the ex-empress out of drunken eyes. 
“‘ Alexandra Feodorovna, ” he barked in her face, “if you’re 
here, say so!” 

She remained calm, mute, cold as ice. 

‘Mark her present,” ordered the officer in command. ‘No 
ceremony now. Mark the cub Romanoff present. Mark ’em 
all—Olga, Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia—no matter which is which 
—they’re all Romanofis——” 

One of the soldiers interrupted. 

“They’re not Romanofis!”’ he shouted. ‘There are no Ger- 
man Romanofis. There are no Romanoffs in Russia since a 
hundred and fifty years——” 

The little Czarevitch Alexis, red with anger, stepped forward 
to confront the man, his frail hands fiercely clenched. The 
officer in command struck him brutally across the breast with 
the flat of his sword, shoved him aside, strode toward the low 
door of the chapel crypt, and jerked it open. 

“Line them up!” he bawled. ‘We'll settle this Romanoff 
dispute once for all! Shove them into line! Hurry up, there!” 

But there seemed to be some confusion between the nuns and 
the soldiers, as the latter attempted to separate the ex-empress 
and the young grand duchesses from the Sisters. 

“What’s all that trouble about?” cried the officer command- 
ing. ‘Drive back those nuns, I tell you! They’re Germans, 
too! Kick ’em out of the way!” 

Then the novice who had cried out in fear when the Red 
infantry first entered the chapel forced her way out into the file 
formed by the empress and her daughters. 

“There’s a frightful mistake!” she cried, laying one hand ox 
the arm of a young girl dressed, like the others; as a Sister of 
Mercy. ‘This woman is Miss Dumont, my American compaii- 
ion. Release her. J am the Grand Duchess Marie.” 

The girl, whose arm had been seized, looked at the young 
novice over her shoulder in a dazed way; then, suddenly her 
lovely face flushed scarlet; tears sprang to her eyes, and she said 
to the infuriated officer: 

“Tt is not true, Captain. 
She is trying to save me.” 

““T am the Grand Duchess Marie!” repeated the novice ex- 
citedly. ‘‘This young girl, dressed like a Sister of Mercy, is 
only my American companion ay 

‘*Damnation!” roared the officer, who had gone tramping 
forward. ‘‘T’ll take you both, then!” 

But the girl in the Sister of Mercy’s garb turned and violently 
pushed the novice from her so that she stumbled and fell on her 
knees among the nuns. Then, confronting the officer: 

“You Bolshevik dog,” she said contemptuously, ‘don’t you 
even know the daughter of your emperor when you see her?” 
And she struck him across the face with her prayer- book. 

As he recoiled from the blow, a soldier shouted: 

“There’s your proof! ‘There’s your insolent Romanoff for 
you! Shoot them!” 

Instantly a savage roar from the Reds filled that dim wc: 

“March!” bawled the officer in command. 

But now, among the dark-garbed nuns, a slender white figure 
was struggling frantically to free herself. 

“You Red dogs!” she cried, in an agonized voice. “Let that 
American woman go! It is I youwant! Do you hear? I mock 
at you! I mock at your resolution! Down with the Bolshe- 
viki!”’ 

A soldier turned and fired at her; the bullet smashed an ikon 
above her head. 

“IT am the Grand Duchess Marie,” she sobbed. ‘I demand 
my place. I demand my fate. Let that American girl go! 
Do you.hear what I say? Red beasts! Red beasts! I am the 
grand duchess——”’ 

The officer who closed the file turned savagely and shook his 
heavy cavalry saber at her. 

“T'll come back in a moment and cut your throat for you!” 
he 

Then, in the file, and just as the last bayonets were vanishing 
through the crypt door, ene of the young girls turned and kissed 
her hand to the sobbing novice—a pretty gesture, tender, gay, 
not tragic, even almost mischievously triumphant. 

It was the adieu of the Grand Duchess Tatiana to the living 
world—her last glimpse of it through the flames of the altar- 
candles gilding the dead Christ on his jeweled cross—the image 
of that Christ she was so soon to gaze upon when those lovely, 
mischievous young eyes of hers unclosed in paradise. 


I am the Grand Duchess Marie. 
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They danced as though they could not get enough of it—exhilaration due 


The door of the crypt slammed. A terrible silence reigned in 
the chapel. Then the novice uttered a cry, caught the foot of 
the cross with desperate hands, hung there convulsively. 

To her, the Mother Superior turned, weeping. But, at her 
touch, the girl, crazed with grief, lifted both hands and tore 
from her own face the veil of her novitiate just begun, tore her 
white garments from her shoulders, crying out in a strangled voice 


to reaction from the long strain during dangerous days 
that if a Christian God let such things happen, then he was no 
God of hers that she would never enter his service, that the 
Lord Christ was no bridegroom for her, and her novitiate was 
ended—ended together with every vow of chastity, of humility, 
of poverty, of even common humanity, which she had ever hoped 
to take. 


The girl was now utterly beside herself—at one moment 
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The fair young goddess strode gracefully out into the fire 
ring. her cap in her hand and the thick blond ring- 
lets shining like gold on her beautiful head 


flaming and storming with fury among the terrified, huddling 
nuns; the next instant weeping, stamping her felt-shod foot in 
ungovernable revolt ‘at this horror which any God in any heaven 
could permit. 

And again and again she called out on Christ to stop this thing 
and prove himself a real God to a pagan world that mocked him. 

Disheveled, her rent veil in tatters on her naked shoulders, 
she sprang across the chapel to the crypt door, shook it, tore 
at it, seized chair after chair and shattered them to splinters 


against the solid panels of oak and 
iron. Then, suddenly motionless, she 
listened. 
“O Mother of God,” she panted, 
“intervene now—now—or never!” 
The muffled rattle of a rather 
ragged volley answered her prayer. 


Outside the convent, a sentry—a 
Kronstadt sailor—stood. He, also, 
heard the underground racket. He 
nodded contentediy to himself. Other shots followed— 
pistol-shots—singly. 

After a few moments, a wisp of smoke from the crypt 
crept lazily out of the low oubliettes. The day was 
gray and misty; rain threatened, and the rifle smoke 
clung low to the withered grass, scarcely lifting. 

After a while, a sweating face appeared behind the 
bars, and a half-stifled voice demanded why there was 
any delay about fetching quicklime. And, still clinging 
to the bars with bloody fingers, he added: 

‘*There’s a novice in the chapel. I promised to cut 
her throat for her. Goin and get her ard bring her 
down here.” 

' The novice was nowhere to be found. 

They searched the convent thoroughly; they weni 
out into the garden and beat the shrubbery, kicking 
through bushes and saplings. 

Peasants, gathering there more thickly now, watched 
them stupidly; the throng increased in the convent 
grounds. Some Bolshevik soldiers pushed through the 
rapidly growing crowd and ran toward a birch wood east 
of the convent. Beyond the silvery fringe of birches, 
larger trees of a2 heavy hard-wood forest loomed. 
Among these splendid trees a number of beeches were 
being felled on both sides of the road. 

“Did you see a White Nun run this way?” de- 
manded the soldiers of the wood-cutters. The latter 
shook their heads. 

“Nothing has passed,” they said seriously, “except 
some Ural Cossacks riding north like lost souls in a 
hurricane.” 

An officer of the Red battalion, who had now hastened 
up with pistol swinging, flew into a frightful rage. 

““€Cossacks!’”’ he bellowed. “You cowardly dogs, 
what do you mean by letting Kaledine’s horsemen 
gallop over you like that—you with your saws and 
2xes—twenty lusty comrades to block the road and 
pull the imperialists off their horses? Shame! For all I know, 
you’ve let a Romanoff escape alive into the world.” 

The wood-cutters gaped stupidly. Other soldiers of the Red 
battalion ran up. One nudged the officer’s elbow without 
saluting. 

“That other prisoner can’t be found.” 

“What! That Swedish girl?’ yelled the officer. 

“We arrested the Swedish girl in the uniform of the woman’s 
battalion,” said the soldier. ‘One shoots that breed on sight, 
you know. But we were in such a hurry to finish with the 
Romanofis—” He shrugged. ‘You see, comrades, we should 
have taken her into the crypt and shot her along with the 
Romanoffs. That’s how one loses these birds—they’re off if you 
turn your back to light a cigarette in the wind.” 

One of the wood-cutters said: 

“Among Kaledine’s horsemen were two women. 
crop-headed like a boy, and half naked.” 

“A White Nun?” 

“God knows! She had some white rags hanging to her body, 


One was 


and dark hair clipped like a boy’s 
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“That—was—she,” said the soldier, with slow conviction. 
He turned and looked down the long perspective of the forest 
road. “Certainly,” he said, “that was our White Nun. The 
Cossacks took her with them. They must have ridden fast, 
the horsemen of Kaledine’s.”’ 

“Like a swift storm. Like the souls of the damned,” replied 
a peasant. 


Ill 
‘THE Cossacks sang as they rode: 


“Life is against us; 
We are born crying. 
Life that commenced us 
Leaves us all dying. 
We were born crying; 
We shall die sighing. 


"Shall we sit idle? 
Follow Death’s dance! 
Pick up your bridle, 
Saddle and lance! 
Cossacks, advance!” 


They were from the Urals; they sat their shaggy little 
gray horses, lance in hand, stirrup deep in saddle para- 
phernalia. And from every saddle dangled a balalaika 
and the terrible Cossack whip. 

They rode into a forest slowly, filing among the silver 
birches, then trotting out amid the pines. 

The Swedish girl towered in her saddle, dwarfing 
the shaggy pony. She wore her gray-wool cap, over- 
coat, and boots. Pistols bulged in the saddle- 
holsters; sacks of grain and a bag of camp-tins lay 
across pommel and cantle. 

Beside her rode the novice, swathed to the eyes in 
a sheepskin greatcoat, and a fur cap sheltering her 
shorn head. 

Her lethargy—a week’s reaction from the horrors 
of the convent—had vanished, and a feverish, rest- 
less alertness had taken its place. ‘ 

Nothing of the quiet white novice was 
visible now in her brilliant eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Her tragic silence had given place 
to an unnatural loquacity, her grief to 
easily aroused mirth, and the dark sorrow 
in her haunted eves was gone, and they 
grew brown and sunny and 
vivacious. 

She talked freely with her 
comrade, Ilse Westgard; she 
exchanged gossip and banter 
with the Cossacks, argued with 
them, laughed with them, 
sang with them. 

At night, she slept in her 
sheepskin. Morning, noon, 
and evening she filled the 
samovar with snow beside 
Cossack fires or in the rare 


wretched villages. And once, 
after a swift gallop to cross a 
railway and an exchange of 
shots with the Red guards at 
long range, a squadron of the 
Wild Division rode at evening 
into a little hamlet of one 
short, miserable street, and 
shouted for a fire that could : 
be seen as far as Moscow. ae oe 

That night, they discovered Sead 
vodka—not much—enough to 
set them singing first, then 
dancing. The troovers danced Se 
together in the fire-giare— 
clumsily, in their boots, with 
interims of the pas seu! savor- 
ing of the capers of those 
ancient Mongol horsemen of 
Genghis: Khan. 


The girl became ill with fear while soldiers searched the room 


But no dancing, no singing, no clumsy capers were enough to 
s tisfy these riders of the Wild Division, now made boisterous 
by vodka and horse-meat. 

A Cossack shouted: 

“My law first! Land for all! That is what we have, we 
Cossacks! Land for the people, one and all—land for the 
muzhik—land for the bourgeois—land for the aristocrat! That 
law solves all, clears all questions, satisfies all. It is the law of 
Peace! 

A Cossack shoved a soldier deserter forward into the firelight. 
He wore a patch ot red on his sleeve. 

“ Answer, comrade! Is that the true law? Or have you and 
your comrades made a better one in Petrograd?” 

The deserter, a little frightened, tried to grin. 

“A good law is: Kill all generals,” he said huskily. ‘“ After- 


“ward, we shall have peace.” 


The Cossacks, who all possessed their portion of land, yelled 
with laughter. One of them called out to the Swedish girl for 
her opinion, and the fair young giantess strode gracefully out 
into the fire ring, her cap in her hand and the thick blond ringlets 
shining like gold on her beautiful head. 

“Listen! Listen to this soldier of the Death Battalion!” 
shouted the Cossacks, in great glee. ‘She will tell us what the 
law should be.” 

She laughed. 
_ “We fought for it—we wemen soldiers,” 
she said. “And the Jaw we fought for was 
made when the first tyrant fell. 

“This is the law: Freedom of mind; liberty 
of choice; an equal chance for all; no violence; 
only orderly debate to determine the will of 
the land.” 

A Cossack said loudly: 

. “Da voliial Those who have nothing would 
take, then, from those who have!” 

“T think not,” cried another, “not in the 
Urals!” 

Thunderous laughter from their comrades 
and cries of: ‘Palla! Let us hear our pretty 
boy, who has made for the whole world a law!” 

Palla Dumont, her slender hands thrust 
deep in her greatcoat sleeves, and standing 
like a nun lost in mystic reverie, looked up 
with gay audacity—not like a nun at all now, 
save for the virginal allure that seemed a part 
of the girl. 

“There is only one law, Tavavishi,’”’ she 
said, turning slightly from her hips as she 
spoke to include those behind her in the 
circle; ‘“‘and that law was not made 
by man. That law was born, already 
made, when the first man was born. 
It has never changed. It compre- 
hends everything, includes every- 
thing and everybody; it solves all 
perplexity, clears all doubts, decides 
all questions. It is a living law; it 

exists; it is the key to every 
problem, and it is all ready for 
you. It is the oldest of all 
laws. It was born perfect. It 
is vours if you accept it. And 
this law is the law of Love!” 
A peasant muttered, 
“One gives where one 
loves.” 
The girl turned swiftly. 
“That is the soul of the 
law!” she cried. ‘‘To give! 
Is there any other happiness, 
Tavarishi? 1sthere any other 
‘a= ~*~ peace? Is there need of any 
other law? I tell you that 
the law of Love slays greed! 
And when greed dies, war dies. 
And hunger, and misery die, 
too. Of what use is any gov- 
ernment and its lesser laws and 
customs unless it is itself gov- 
erned by that paramount law? 
Of what avail are your relig- 
ions, (Continued on page 155) 
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JAMES wOUTEOURRY 


HEN I was in Paris during the war——’ 

You recognize it already—don’t you?—as the 

prelude to the modern after-dinner story, the café 

confidence, or the barroom anecdote? Or perhaps 

you'll hear it as a soda-fountain reminiscence if proh’bition 

really does prevail. Maybe it will be possible for the returned 

soldier to be reminded of the Café de la Paix while under the 
influence of a couple of raspberry sundaes. Who knows? 

At any rate, the phrase: “When I was in Paris during—” 
is going to hum over the land like the song of the mosquito in 
tanglefoot time. The plague of French reminiscence will aug- 
ment with age; it will sweep the country like the “flu.” More 
soldiers will come back each month, and those who are already 
back will remember a few more things that happened and a great 
many more that did not. The man who had no adventure in 
Paris is going to feel isolated. 

And Paris—that is to say, France, because either one includes 
the other—hardly needs all the amateur press-agenting which 
will be done in its behalf in the next few years. 

Because Paris has been for a long time a very popular week-end 
pleasure suburb of New York and points west. People with too 
much money quite naturally sought the. neighborhood of the 
Avenue de l’Opéra and the Boulevard des Capucines to be cured 
of their complaint. The Seine has always had the reputation of 
being a better place into which to hurl superfluous cash than 
Lake Michigan or the Hudson. 

Yes; wealthy people always went there. Paris knows of old, 
and scorns whimsically, our beef barons, our cotton kings, and 
our oil and coal emperors. But in the future there is going to 
be a great concourse of voyagers east across the sea who haven’t 
seen America first, and who really cannot afford to dine at 
Maxim’s and buy a new flivver the same year. Some people are 
even going to sell their Liberty Bonds to get a look at this place 
where the Germans made so many dinner engagements that, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, were subsequently broken. 

Among the new crop of travelers to France will be, first of all, 
many ex-wearers of olive drab for whom the government failed 
to furnish transatlantic transportation during the recent pre- 
liminaries to the Peace Conference. There are lots of young 
men in our country who hate to be balked of their intentions, 
and thane is no denying that a good many masculine Americans 
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vf This is the first real interpre- 
was in the air’ in Paris 
writing it within twenty- 
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By Frank R. Adams 


Whowrote that remarkable short story, ““The Last Adventure,’ 
in the May issue 


were across the water in everything but body all the time that 
they were doing squads right and wrong by the month, awaiting 
“the first available transportation.” 

Then there will be the brothers, other relatives, and intimate 
friends of Tom, Dick, and Harry who were over there, and who 
believe that there may be a grain or so of truth in the stories 
Tom, Dick, and Harry have brought back, and who are willing 
to take a chance, even it if is only fifty per cent. as interesting as 
described. 

And others will go for varying reasons. Probably some of the 
patriotic song-writers will want to see this Picardy they have 
been mentioning so recklessly. Maybe the magazine artists 
will want to check up on the mistakes they made in war-story 
illustrations. That would increase the traffic considerably. 

The only men who will be conspicuously absent from the 
eastern-bound passenger lists will be the ones who have recently 
spent some time iii Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, and Brest. Not that 
they don’t like to travel, but they will have a certain reluctance 
about crowding the boats. 

But there will be many pilgrims, many and curious. And they 
are rather more than likely to be disappointed. 

The explanation of why travelers are going to France in larger 
numbers than usual and also why they are apt to be disap- 
pointed lies in one and the same statement—this: 

France never has been before and never can be again what it 
was to Americans during the last two years. But most of the 
Americans who are going to tell about it will not know that. 

They will know, of course, that the front will not be there— 
that vague, thrilling menace of death that keyed everything to a 
higher pitch; but unless they are keen analysts and persons of 
synthetic imagination, they will never guess that the American 
army in 1917 and 1918 met a French people who had never been 
seen by foreigners before, that barriers were down which had 
successfully separated the Gauls from the Anglo-Saxons and 
from the Latins, allies though they were during all the previous 
years of the war. 

For the French, in spite of the entwined battle-flags, had a 
slight mental reservation in this arms-round-the-neck stuff 
with the English, a sort of feeling that there might be a clause 
in the contract they did not quite understand, that the brick they 
were buying might be made of some other and less valuable 
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‘material inside the twenty-four-carat exterior. 


tation we have seen of that peculiar something ‘which 
while our boys were there. Lieutenant Adams began 
four hours after his transport reached New York. 


Happen 


James Montgomery Flagg 


The Italians, 
and the Belgians, too, for that matter, the poilu and his family 
regarded tolerantly, as one regards a weaker and slightly foolish 
brother. 

But France and the French had no distrust of us. And they 
had a childlike faith in our ability. They liked us, and, differing 
from the English, they were not in the least embarrassed if we 
found it out. They were so cordial that some of the little-dis- 
cerning young men who had been hastily transferred from the 
corn-belt to the Place de la Concorde mixed the signals a little 
and repaid affability with insult. But that was to be expected. 
There must have been social blunderers even among the members 
of King Arthur’s Athletic and Pleasure Club, and many a 
marine who couldn’t dance a step has died holding the road to 
Paris like a Horatius. But the French knew that, too, and, 
knowing, forgave us. 

The people welcomed us from their hearts, gave us their con- 
fidence, and besides that there was something else. 

When Young America began first to beat the paths that lead 
from the Channel to Verdun, the war had been going on practically 
four years. During that time, a new generation of French had 
arrived at maturity. A few million children had advanced 
from the stage of pupils in the public schools and convents to 
the dignity of young manhood and young womanhood. The 
destiny of the young men is written in history—as they turned 
the corner of twenty years they melted away into horizon blue. : 

But the girls grew up, too, from sixteen to twenty, and,. be- 
cause they were only girls, no one paid any particular attention 
to them. Their older sisters were widows or lived in constant 
apprehension of becoming widows, and regarded the youngsters 
with tolerant envy, forgetting that it is better to have loved and 
lost than to get all your ideas of romance from the motion 
pictures. 

In 1917, most of the arriving generation of France had never 


_had any fun at all. There hadn’t been a ball since 1914; there 


poe music in the cafés; the theaters, for the most part, were 
clo 

All that is contrary to the spirit of youth in general and French 
youth in particular. Gaiety is as indigenous to the Gallic soil as 
the grape. The tendency to effervesce persists in the midst of 
alarms, :is ania perhaps, by the very nearness of danger. , 


: played ‘it. 


The determination to live while you may inspires the lavish ex- 
penditure of the golden moments of to-day,-lést to-morrow may 
come with empty hands. Indeed, it is quite possible ‘that the 
very imminence of the German frontier and the narrowness of 
the English Chainel have always been partial. causés’of- that 
buoyancy of character which has been immemorably associated 
with the French. They had to be gay when they could; ‘because 
they never could tell when they would have to step out and do 
battle on the door-step. 

To this potentially gay but actually uriamused people came 
the Americans, young, unspoiled, and indifferent ‘to’ traditions. 
The fact that there existed conditions which theoretically could 
not be overcome was a matter of small moment to them. The 
Yank doughboy has left hobnail: marks on every tradition he 
ever met. That annoyed the Germans, and even. the- English 
a little, but the French, after the first gasp of-astonishmént,- took 
the blundering damfool to their hearts. It was something like 
that when Athos, Porthos, and Aramis first: discovered the out- 
rageous young man named d’Artagnan. ‘ 

The American. refused, to be depressed. His first shell may 
have scared him almost to death; but if he had a-ukuléle, Ke 
-And‘ he ‘certainly went ‘to see where it landed—the 
shell, not the ukulele. 

In addition to this natural youthfulness and invepreantbility of 


- spirits, the boys:in’ the overseas .head-gear had: something else 


that'made them mote interesting. than.the same lads-back‘honie 
when they were in the’ agricultural colleges, the-machine shops, 


‘and. the officés. There wasn't a one of them traveling.in a rut. 


Every last individual had béen shocked out of the commonplacés 
of life. The change from civilian clothes to a uniform meant morte 


- to Americans than to°the men of the other allied countries. - To 
_ the others, war was a sort of a secondary business; to us, it'was the 
high peak ‘of adventure. 
awakened them.as they had never been awakened. before.’ 


It was all so new to our soldiers that it 
They 
were all keenly alive, and, after all, character is ited a-matter 


. of being vital. 


In sum, the American Expeditionary Force was a rather care- 
fully picked aggregation of our best people at the very pinnacle 
of their youth and attractiveness. Those boys would have been 
popular anywhere. 

Well, they were in France, too. 
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The fact that they did not speak the language turned out to 
be a very minor difficulty. There’s a lot of recently married 
Yanks right now who can’t understand their wives at all when 
they say, “Chéri, j’ai besoin d’un chapeau n et quelques 
robes de soirée,” and they get along beautifully. It seems almost 
foolish for them to learn French. 

Because the American army consisted of lads just at the 
formative age, when they were most adaptable to new conditions, 
they easily acquired the ability to have a good time under strange 
conditions. The war made cosmopolitans out of corn-huskers. 
Many a lad who formerly was not quite sure whether the Wool- 
worth Building was on Broadway or State Street now thinks 
of New York as the place 
where you take the boat 
for London and Paris. 
And they know more 
about the merits of Nice 
and Deauville as pleasure 
resorts than they do about 
Coney Island. 

The boys took what 
they knew about having 
a good time and mixed it 
all up with the French 
apparatus, and the result, 
take it by and large, was 
not an absolute failure. 
You have doubtless gath- 
ered as much if you have 
listened to any of the 
stories. 

The French people, 
especially the feminine 
portion of the population, 
helped. Now, the state- 
ment which follows is 
treason, but there is a cer-° 
tain foundation of truth 
for it which many ex- 
members of the expedi- 
tionary force are going to 
endeavor to forget as 
rapidly as_ possible. 
Namely: 

There is nowhere in the 
world a city of such wist- 
ful gaiety as Paris, and 
there is no experience in 
fleeting youthful happi- 
ness equivalent to seeing 
Paris with a Parisienne. 

Of course, you have to 
take your imagination 
along, too. 

Why a French girl 
should be gay, God knows. 
Mother of women, pity 
them and let them keep always the smile which is about all the 
war has left in their hope-chests! 

But they are gay, nevertheless, and they made corking good 
companions for men who had recently been homesick, seasick, 
and who expected soon to be gassed. 

A Paris newspaper printed in English made an error in taste 
during the war by inviting a comparison between the American 
girl and the French girl. Some of the chronic correspondents, 
who got into the army any way, because the examining physi- 
cians were looking for flat feet and not flat heads, fell for it and 
emitted a few feeble letters to the editor on the subject, but, in 
general, the trouble-hunters in khaki hit almost unanimously 
upon the correct answer, which is that there is no possible com- 
parison. 

The attitude of the American girl is a sort of a perpetual chal- 
lenge, a question: “ Just where does the male creature I see about 
me in such great numbers get his historical title to superiority? 
I can do many things just as well as he does and some infinitely 
better. Probably tradition is wrong.” 

The French girl may think the same thing, but her eyes say, 
“Of course I can’t understand how you accomplish such wonder- 
ful things, but, if it won’t annoy you, I’ll just sit and watch 
you do it.” 

It is evident that there is no ground for comparison between 
two types like that. Anyone with a brain can see that the 
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French girl is wrong from the start. But the novelty surprised 
a lot of the white slaves from America, and they went round 
with gradually increasing hatbands that are an awful misfit now 
that they do not need them any more. They were so dazzled 
and bewildered at the unaccustomed glare of the spotlight that 
they forgot that the program of the universe mentioned them 
only as chorus-men. 

You can see that Paris, Nice, or any place that you might go 
when you had leave might be pleasant under such auspices. But 
there were other reasons for the agreeable impressions which, 
in the recollections of the men who have come back, will one 
day outshine the memory of the thirty days in each month that 

; it rained (making Febru- 
ary a very damp month 
indeed), and of the fact 
that cooties don’t grow 
on trees, where it would 
be easy to pick them off 
with machine guns and 
field artillery, but have a 
penchant for human com- 
panionship. 

One of these reasons is 
the fact that it was pos- 
sible to have a perfectly 
corking time, even in 
Paris, during the war, 
without spending all you 
had, even if you had only 
alittle. This statement 
will meet with a chorus of 
protests from many who 
can prove they are right 
by referring to their ex- 
pense-accounts. The an- 
swer to that is that they 
saw Paris as one sees 
New York. 

Besides, you don’t see 
Paris, anyway—you 
sense it. 

Because this is so, it is 
quite obvious that the 
Germans never could 
have taken the city with 
artillery. You cannot ac- 
quire anything so fragile 
as a frame of mind by 
battering walls with shell. 

Neither are the keys to 
the gates of Paris any- 
thing that you can buy 
with minted money. You 
purchase them with the 
coins of imagination, of 
understanding, and of ap- 
preciation. 

In order to do that, you have to be part French, in spirit at 
least. But that was easy for our army. During the war, every 
American who wished was admitted to psychic citizenship in 
our sister republic. ‘Those who failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity or who were not even aware that it was offered will 
never know that France was anything but a training-camp and a 
trench. 

Discerning overseas Americans discovered something that 
will surprise them more and more as they look back at it— 
discovered that in America we do not know quite how to have 
a good time. We pay more for pleasure; we have more facilities, 
more opportunity than the people of other nations, but we do 
not have the fun. Perhaps we too are deliberate about it; per- 
haps, as our critics say, we correlate too closely the price with 
the result. If we have not paid the ticket-speculator an absurd 
premium for our seats, we suspect it is not a good show. 

Perhaps we set about our pleasure with too much premedita- 
tion. To the Parisien and the Parisienne, to le Frangais and 
la Frangaise, gaiety is something in the air and has no relation to 
motor-cars, theaters, or anything more tangible than the feeling 
of spring before the first bud is in sight. The little grisette in 
the street can have as much of it as the millionaire in his limou- 
sine, can have more, perhaps, because she thinks less of the 
payment. She has nothing to pay with—therefore it can cost 


her nothing. 
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It is quite true that our soldiers were overcharged by French 
shops and French restaurants, but shopkeepers and proprietors 
of restaurants are conscienceless profiteers the world over, and 
it is conceivable that parallel conditions might exist in the United 
States. ‘On the other hand, the Americans were never exploited 
by those who received them as friends. If they liked you, they 
adopted you as one of the family, and, as such, protected you as 
one protects the inexperienced. 

In France during the war you did not apologize to a girl— 
even to a femme de noces (which is certainly a much nicer phrase 
than our “street-walker”)—for not having a private automobile 
in which to take her around. On the contrary, vou had to fight 
to get her to set foot in 
a taxi-cab so long as she 
could walk or there was 
a Métro station handy. 
And can you imagine an 
American girl refusing to 
accept flowers, thus: “It 
is nice of you to think of 
such a thing, monsieur, 
but I will keep the 
thought instead, because 
it will not die so soon as 
the flowers.” Given a 
choice of wines in a res- 
taurant at dinner, with a 
wine list staring her in the 
foce which mentioned 
champagne at forty 
francs the bottle, the girl 
you took to dinner would 
usually hunt for some ob- 
scure brand at five or six 
francs. Then you would 
have to drink most of it 
yourself. No; not be- 
cause it was so bad, but 
for the often reiterated 
reason that the French do 
not drink much—often 
and constantly, but not 
much. 

Some of the boys really 
found something in 
France that had been 
missing from their lives 
here. This is exemplified 
in the story of Ben 
Palmer. 

I ran into Benny Pal- 
mer one sunny spring day 
in the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries. Benny was sport- 
ing the finest collection of 
bandages I’ve ever run. 
across. His face was so nearly covered that almost I didn’t 
recognize him. He had on a Croix de Something-or-other, also, 
from which I judged that he hadn’t got hurt falling down-stairs. 
But the startling thing about him was the fact that he wore on 
his arm, with a sort of proprietary air, one of the most beautiful 
feminine creatures 1 had ever seen. She was just a kid, too, not 
over twenty, with a sweet, tender sort of a mouth and something 
in her eyes, especially when she looked at Benny, that would 
melt armor-plate. 

To explain why the presence of Beauty on the arm of Benny 
Palmer was startling, it is necessary to mention that Benny and 
I came from the same town once, and at home he had the reputa- 
tion of being the homeliest man and the most pronounced social 
fizzle in our own and six adjacent counties. 

It doesn’t matter what Benny’s lack of beauty was—a descrip- 
tion wouldn’t do him justice, anyway—suflice it to say that he 
had more lack than he knew what to do with. And the con- 
sciousness of it crippled him in everything he wanted to do, 
cramped his style so that, when he came to self-expression, he 
was nearly a paralytic. People thought he was a dub—and, 
worst of all, so did Ben. 

He was an idealist, too—rather worshiped things beautiful, 
and had a streak of romance in him that was as incongruous as 
gold in a mud puddle. But he didn’t dare do the things that 
his friends did. Dances, parties, and all that sort of social 


nuisance found Ben a rank outsider. None of the girls around. 


town took the trouble to look behind Ben’s mask. If they paid 
any attention to him at all, it was to laugh. The knowledge that 
they did robbed Ben of his birthright of self-confidence. 

This is reflected in the account of his proposal to Vera Hollis. 
Vera told it herself, so it’s no secret. In our local Four Hundred, 
Vera was number Three Hundred and Ninety-nine. She 
was the one they invited to parties when some one sent 
regrets the last minute. You could always be sure that Vera 
wouldn’t have any other engagement.’ Vera wasn’t ugly, like 
Ben, but she was severely plain, and, worst of all, she hadn’t 
any animation. 

When the war came on, there was an epidemic of engagements 
and marriages. Nearly 
every one of the fellows, 
just to prove that he 
wasn’t afraid of anything, 
rushed into matrimony or 
its preliminaries before 
going to training-camp. 

The fever got Benny, 
too. Possibly the excite- 
ment made him a little 
foolish, or else perhaps he 
figured that maybe this 
going-away-to-be-a - hero 
business might make the 
girls forget that he looked 
like a model for Bud 
Fisher’s cartoons. Every- 
body found it out when 
Vera, crying with mortifi- 
cation, confided to the 
girls that she was the ob- 
ject of Benny’s misplaced 
affections. She felt that 
it was an insult that, by 
offering himself as a hus- 
band, he had attempted 
to class her in the same 
category of social ineligi- 
bles as himself. She had 
mentioned it to Benny in 
just those terms, and it 
had not helped to make 
his leave-takings cheerful. 
Not that Benny bad been 
in love with Vea. On 
the contrary, I believe he 
had thought of her diffi- 
dently, and had decided 
on her because he imag- 
ined she wouldn’t have 
any other chance. He 
meant to be kind and he 
really was lonely, but 

Vera understood just 
enough of his motive to be highly indignant. If she had been 
the most beautiful and most popular girl in town, she would 
have taken it as merely another compliment. 

So when I ran into Benny there in Paris with this rather mar- 
velous person as a satellite, I was astonished, and I must have 
shown it. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” cautioned Benny. “Renée 
doesn’t understand a word of English, but she can translate 
everything you can say with your eyes. And if you laugh, I’ll 
kill you. The explanation of all this is that she has never seen 
my face. It’s worse than ever now, of course. She thinks 
that, underneath all these bandages, I’m some sort of a dream . 
of masculine beauty. I haven’t got the heart to show her the 
photograph in my carte d’identité.” 

Ben went on to tell me how he had met her, a little sketchy 
as to details on that subject, however, and how every day 
when he was allowed out of the hospital she found kim 
there in the Tuileries and spent the hours of his freedom in his 
company. 

“And she doesn’t demand or expect a blessed thing in return, 
so farasI candiscover. Yesterday I bought her that wrist-watch 
she’s wearing, but she wouldn’t let me get anything but a very 
cheap one. Her sole accomplishment in English is to tell the 
time. I’m teaching her that.” He turned to the girl and de- 
manded, What time is it, Renée?” 

Renée regarded the watch seriously, and (Continued on page 103) 
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She was not Childhood any longer, but Youth, 
' Womanhood in the bud 


NLY those who know the agonies of village aristocracy 
in a-land where it is unconstitutional to hint at 
inequalities. can fathom the heart of poor Mrs. Mil- 
ligrew when she learned to what depths love had 

dragged the lad who had but yesterday, it seemed, slid out of 

her lap, never to climb back again. 

Nettie Milligrew was a born party-goer and party-giver, and 
she glowed with pride when her son announced his intention to 
attend the Congregationalist sociable on Mrs. Budlong’s lawn. 
She squeaied with delight when he growled that he maybe might 
take a girl p’raps. But, as she said to her husband afterward, 
“Oh, the horror of it when he told me who he wanted to take!’ 

She had wasted on the solemn little rascal for his encourage- 
ment one of those smiles of approval that she ordinarily saved 
for callers—one of her very best-dressed smiles. She had even 
called him by his complete name, not the usual “Ronnie.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, Ronald,” she scintillated, “and I 
shall be very glad to give you the money for the refreshments. 
But whom is the little girl you are going to take?” Mrs. Milli- 
grew almost never used “whom”. except at receptions. 

This simple question produced an astounding effect on Ronald. 
He began to roll his eyeballs as if they itched, as if he were trying 


to scratch them on his eyelids, to scour the entire inside of his . 


head with his tongue. He twisted in what looked like a violent 
effort to roll himself up in himself spirally, as one makes lamp- 
lighters. 

“Stop it!” his mother cried. “And answer me this minute!” 

When, at length, he answered, she was influenced to an activity 
almost the reverse of his. She opened out. Her mouth changed 
from a fallen brace (—~—) to an upper-case O, while her eves 
became two capital Q’s—Q and Q—and her hands went up flatly 
in an Egyptian amazement. Yet ali the boy had answered was 
the name of a little girl. 

“Josie.” 

“Josie whom? I don’t know any Josies.” 

“Josie Mullett.” 

“Not the Metropolitan Market man?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 


The 
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“But she’s—he’s—you don’t mean the butcher— 
not his daughter?” 

“Yes, ma’am; you bet, ma’am!” 

“But my child—really— Oh dear, what’s to 
become of us?” 

Mrs. Milligrew was thinking of more than the 
immediate tragedy. She had never forgotter. how 
her own mother had opposed her own marriage to Eben 1.. Mil- 
ligrew, a mere butter-and-eggist. She often reminded her 
husband of this. 

Mrs. Milligrew’s mother’s grandmother had been a Digney, 
one of the lumber Digneys. But she had run away with the son 
of the Mitnick family; she had descended from the sawmill 
Digneys to the windmill Mitnicks. And her daughter had com- 
mitted the /apsus familie of wedlock with the Pruddens, who 
were in coal and wood, and her daughter had drifted on down to 
butter and eggs. And now her son—as if perfecting an evil 
destiny—wanted to go on into meats, poultry, and fresh fish. 
Really, it seemed to be the doom of this family to be forever 
marrying beneath itself. 

It was time to stop right here. Mrs. Milligrew amazed her son 
by the ferocity of her behavior. 

“No; you cannot, you must not, you shall not!” she stormed. 
“T will not give you a penny for any such foolishness.” 

Ronald mumbled, 

“T got m’ own money saved up from mow’n’ the grass all 
summer.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference what you’ve saved from what. 
Why, her people don’t even go to our church, do they?” 

“No’m. Josie goes to the Unineted Presberturrian, like her 
folks does.” 

“So they’re not even Presbyterians! Mere U.P.’s. Why, you 
sha’n’t go; you simply sha’n’t! Understand me once for all.” 

“But I’ve already ast her, and she said she wouid.” 

This was more desperation than defiance, but, ic his mother, 
it was rebellion. It drove her to her most awful threat. 

“Well, I shall have to speak to your father about it when he 
comes home from the store to-night. He probably won't let you 
go at all, and if you’re not careful, he will give you a good 
whipping.” 

To irate mothers, all theatened whippings are good; and some 
are better than others. 

Ronald dropped the subject and vanished into the wood- 
shed or some other sulking-place. 

Mrs. Milligrew, like the dutiful wife she was, usually managed 
tc meet her husband at the top step with a daily household 
trouble that knocked out of his mind any worries he may have 
brought home with him from the shop. This night, having sold 
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an unexpected number of gross of eggs, he brought home, as a 
well-earned extravagance, a little pasteboard pail of oysters. 
Mrs. Milligrew, as other Mid-Westerners do, looked upon an 
oyster as an exotic luxury like an artichoke or an ortolan, but, 
this evening, she caught sight of the label on the tiny bucket: 


From METROPCLITAN MARKET 
By JosepH MULLETT 
Oysters R 1n SEASON 


She was so bemocked by the coincidence that she almost threw 
the oysters away—almost. 

She held up the container as if it contained poison, and used it 
as the text of her grievance for the day. But when she had pro- 
claimed the social cloud that overcast her sky, Eben Milligrew 
just laughed. 

“ Aw, shucks! Let the kid alone. He’s got to have it like the 
mumps and measles. The other kids will cure him of any such 
foolishness. If he shows up with a girl, she’ll go home alone, or 
I’m no prophet.” 

He had his way, but not his prophecy. For Ronald’s passion 
was so dire that it survived every ordeal in a long series of ordeals. 

In the smallish town of Carthage, as in other smallish towns, 
one of the childhood diseases against which there is no quaran- 
tine is 2 mild attack of first love. It bears the same resemblance 
to the mature passion that scarlatina does to scarlet fever or 
chicken- to smallpox. Children are especially exposed to 
it in the season when church sociables begin to break out. 

Hitherto, the average boy is in the thrall of brother- * 
hood gang-spirit, and despises all females who are not 
venerable enough to be revered. Girls go by him 
like wraiths, unnoticed, except for an occasional 
contemptuous remark or a yank at a stub of braid. 
Suddenly, a tired feeling, as of spring, comes over 
him. He sighs and stares and longs. He conceals 
the shameful malady with pitiful stoicism. Some- 
times, the infection is cured by natural intention, 
sometimes by the bitter medicine of juvenile perfidy, 
or a form of operation by the removing of the foreign 
body, as when the girl leaves town. Sometimes 
the disease lasts till the patient grows delirious, and 
desperate enough to forswear his monastic vows 
and pay uncouth worship to the tiny novice in the 
nunnery of little-girlhood. 

This, at least, was the case with the third son of 
Mrs. Eben L. Milligrew. 


GETTING dressed was the first torment. Ronald 
scrubbed that unseen hinterland, the back of his 
own neck. He twisted a wash-cloth in his own ears. 
He lambasted his hair with a brush till his scalp 
tingled and his cow-lick was almost cowed. He 


even made a painful effort to disturb the ancient dregs beneath 
his finger nails. 

He put on his new shoes; so tight they were, too, that they 
made him feel as if he had no feet at all, just wooden stumps full 
of toothache. He sweated an Eton collar round his neck, and 
worried a new tie into a state of irremediable senility. 

When he was all harnessed, he was afraid to brave the front 
door. He went out through the kitchen and the back gate, gin- 
gerly up the rubbishy alley, and along Blondeau Street like an 
escaping thief. 

There was no way, though, of reaching the Mullett’s homely 
home without going through the whistling front gate, and the 
evening was not yet dark enough to conceal him. 

Besides, there was the notorious Mullett dog to negotiate. 
Ronald could not tell whether the dog did not know. him in his 
disguise or was overjoyed by his elegance; for the beast barked 
and bounced round him, alternately threatening him with the 
slobbery fangs of wrath and the muddy paws of affection. Ron- 
ald was not sure which he feared the more. He dodged the animal 
and kept it off by violent gestures and fierce commands to “Git 
away from here naow!” He rang the bell backward while he 
faced the dog. 


“Now, bub, see that you take good care of my 
little girl.” Ronald stammered, “Oh, yes, 
ma’am—sir,’’ and made off with his ward 
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Josie came to the door herself, and said, “Hello, Ronnie! 
in a voice of awe. She was in a state of supreme preparedness— 
as slick and pink and frilly as a girl in a valentine. 

Her mother, realizing that she was going into society, had 
wrought upon her and her get-up as if her raiment were a trous- 
seau. Her frock was as simple and fashionable a garment as 
would be expected of a butcheress. Ronnie had a startled no- 
tion that Josie was dressed in a mass of that scalloped paper that 
hung from the butcher’s ceiling as a paradise for flies to lure them 
from the wares below. 

Josie’s father came out on the porch to see his daughter off. 
Ronald hardly knew him. This was the first time the boy had 
ever seen Mr. Mullett without his gory apron on and a saw or a 
knife in his fist. He 
seemed to be a very mild 
gentleman in private life, 
and he pleaded with an 
almost womanish anx- 
iety, 

“Now, bub, see that 
you take good care of my 

little girl.” 

This would have been 
a most flattering remark 
but for that abominable, 
belittling “bub.” 

Ronald stammered, 
“Oh, yes, ma’am—sir,” 
and made off with his 
ward. 

He nearly broke her ar. 
neck on the steps, and he 
let the front gate slam 
Josie on the stummick. 
And there still remained 3 
the wall: to Mrs. Bud- * 
long’s. Ronald clumped 
along as glumly at if he 
had been married to this 
squaw for years, and 
Josie minced as if every 
crack in the boards were 
an abyss. 

To the casual passer- 

by, the twain were the 
least terrifying things 
in the world—a little 
boy and a little girl, 
brother and sister prob- 
ably, going along a stum- 
bly sidewalk to a little 
festival in a little yard. 
But, to themselves, it was an epic enterprise, as momentous a 
foray as if Ronald were Sir Ronald, knight, escorting Josefina 
ladye gent, through a dragon-infested world. The terror of 
public observation that they shared in common was as nothing 
to the terror they mutually inspired. Previously they had 
played together in the school recesses like two children playing 
together, but they were as afraid of each other in full uniform 
as if they had put on magic garments of fear. 

The sight of the Budlong lawn, however, restored them to 
life; for magic had been at work there also. To their meager- 
experienced eyes, the tawdry spectacle was an elfin realm. The 
Chinese lanterns swinging in the wind were jubilant bells of 
scarlet and crimson flame, summoning happy people to a mystic 
space where princesses in iridescent raiment moved among 
shadowy squires. The kitchen tables under their cloths laden’ 
with merchandise were banquet-boards groaning with royal 
lusciousnesses. 

As they came up, they could hardly find the heroism to join 
the darkling multitude; but, fortunately, one of the lanterns 
caught fire. There was a leaping of blazes among dark leaves, a 
scurry of gasping women, a rush of intrepid men, a snatching and 
stamping, and a subsidence of general relief. Into this hurly- 
burly the children slipped with natural eagerness and escaped the 
anguish of an entrance. 

Once among his cronies, Ronald promptly abandoned Josie to 
her own devices. He forgot his ceremonial attire and joined 
the other boys in the varied mischiefs that make grown-ups 
apologize for being parents. He made a nuisance of himself with 
the rest, and never thought of Josie till it came time for “re- 
freshmunce.” He was sorry he had burdened himself with a 
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dragging anchor, but his sense of duty won the battle with his 
-sense of fun, and he proceeded to do the handsome. But when 
he looked for Josie, he could not find her. 

All the other girls were gobbling disgracefully, stowing cargoes 
of ice-cream into their smirks and prolonging the ecstasy to dis- 
gust. It annoyed him to see them lick the chorklet frosting off 
their fingers. 

He asked some of them if they had seen Josie, and they sneered 
at him across their smeary spoons. They were their mothers’ 
daughters, and carried on the instinct of conservation and social 
category as well as of sectarian religion. Josie did not even be- 
long to their church. They sniffed at Ronald, and tried to turn 
up their turn-up noses further than nature previded. He gave 
them scorn for scorn, and searched until he 
retrieved his disprized beauty. 

He found Josie hiding in a corner of what 
Mrs. Budlong called “the lib’ary,” because there 

was a bookcase there. ° 

A number of old men were convened in 
this retreat, ancient gossips 
of thirty-five and forty, 
whom their wives had 
dragged from their 
homes but could not 


The whole neighborhood, in fact, reeked of 


compel to the merrymaking. And there alone, in a big chair, 
was Josie, as wildly pretty as a captured rabbit with timorous 
eyes and tremulous nose. 

She had been snubbed and neglected and backed out of cliques 
till: she had taken refuge in obscurity. She greeted Ronald with 
a timid “Hello!” but when he asked her to come on out and have 
s’micecream ’n cake, she shook her head till her long curls lashed 
her cheeks. 

“I wouldn’t wish for any, please—much obliged,” she murmured. 

Some instinct told Ronald not to coerce this victim of society 
fright. A native chivalry made his heart blaze with rage at 
a cruel world, and there was warmth enough left to give a 
peculiar gallantry to his gruff, 

“T’ll bring you some.” 

He hurried out to the table and demanded two plates of ice- 
cream and two pieces of cake. He slapped his whole thirty 
cents down with a Monte Carlo majesty, and bore away the 
loot with the splendid intention of a swell hastening from a 
lordly buffet with an ice for a marquise. He jiggled part of a 
slithery cone off one of the plates, and nobly insisted that the 
lesser dish was his. 

Josie pretended that she preferred the other plate, but gra- 
ciously yielded to the Ronald’s exquisite compulsion. 
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“ Aw—go on!” 

As soon as she had fed, Josie gained: the courage to say that 
she thought she’d ought to be going along on home now, because 
it was getting so awful late. Ronald deferred to her whim, con- 
cealing his regret at leaving his fellow bandits to their pranks. 

He and Josie stole away without attracting the attention they 
feared, and he escorted her along the gloomy walk with an excel- 
lent simulation of bravado. He held her slim arm in a firm grip, 
not so much to keep hold of her as to keep her at a distance. 

He had heard, of course, fearsome stories and ideas from the 
more ribald boys, but he had no more inclination to put his arm 
round Josie’s complicated sash than to thrust it into the kitchen 
stove. As for trying to kiss her, he would rather have assailed 
his uncle Amos, the one with the prickly whiskers. 

He got her to her front. steps, and waited till she had fished the 
key from under the door-mat, and found the keyhole. He noted, 
in a vaguely blissful stupor, that she was eerily sweet to see as 
the moonlight revealed her turning to whisper, 

“T had a nawful nice time.” 

He taltered: 

“So d’I. G’-night!” 

Then he found himself alone, with all 
that distance to go to the front gate and no 
assurance that the blood-curdling, yelping 
dog was chained. : 

The gate let him out into the street, 
where the trees hissed and waved their 


Ronald’s love-affair 


boughs like tossing horns, where every shadow probably contained 
a lurking burglar, and where the patches of moonlight and 
lamplight were even more perilous, since they would disclose 
him to the gruesome footpads that follow little boys home at 
night and always almost spring out upon them. 

Ronald wondered, then, as many an older boy has wondered, 
going home alone after a sweethearting, why love should be able 
to lure a fellow into such hazardous and costly excursions from 
common sense. 


Ill 


His safe passage through all the wayside terrors to his own 
front gate and through the horrific dark hall to his own mys- 
terious room and into the haven of his all-oblivious bed restored 
Ronald’s exhausted courage. 

The next morning, ke admired himself in the mirror as a 
successful courtier with a triumphant love-affair on. This self- 
presented D. S. C. sustained him through the smart flippan- 
cies of his father at the breakfast-table. 

“Well, how’s young Mr. Mullett this morning? When does 
your name go up on the sign: ‘Joseph Mullett & Son-in-Law?’ 
Do we get a discount on our beefsteak and sausage?” 


Ronald smil&d wryly at all this, but his mother’s despondency 
worried him. What Ronald could not understand was his 
mother’s baffling illusion that there was something ignoble about 
the art of butchery. 

It was, to Ronald, the most heroic of professions. From his 
earliest memories of accompanying his mother on marketing 
tours through the bazaars of Carthage, of all the places they 
visited, the butcher shop was the only one that inspired him with 
a sense of nobility. Here were bought and sold not things made 


- or. gathered with hands—bread, calico, buttons, lamps, stoves, 


pills, lotions, saddles, cheeses, flours, candies, and trinkets—but 
living flesh made dead to keep people alive. i 

This shop was cool on the hottest days, and there was sawdust 
to scumble the shoesin. The walls were hung with fowl, in their 
feathers or naked, with hams, with chains of sausage, and 
with the incredibly long looped-up tongues of oxen. 

There was a screen door to keep the flies from getting out, and 
the ceiling was festooned with tinted papers cut in marvelous 
curves, a rosy bower for the flies to go to when they were scared 
off the meat or tired of it. 

In contrast with the extreme 
daintiness of this fly club were the 
trunks of enormous trees mounted 
as chopping-blocks. And _ there 
were marble slabs and huge bins 
of ice where the tresh fish sprawled, 
sad-eyed water-people in miracles 
of pliant, radiant chain armor, 
their mouths always ajar in an ex- 
pression of excusable despondency. 

There were hooks and hooks, and 

WE all sorts of things-depended from 
them—sometimes a whole half of an 
ox, or a sheep with its insides all 
out, a wonderful interior view, 
something like a church. 

Now and then there were hogs, 
martyrized downward like St. Peter, or 1it- 
tle pigs looking so much alive they might 
be expected to run away if their feet were 
not tied as a precaution. 

Ronald knew a mighty funny joke about 
what makes more noise than a pig under 
a gate. Ronald’s father could never re- 
member the answer, and Ronald always 
had to tell him, and then his father would 
laugh till Ronald would say, “You make 
more noise than two pigs your own self.” 

Ronald had nearly invented a new 
conundrum, about what makes less noise 
than a pig in a butcher shop, but he could 
think of nothing that did. Before he 
finished it, there came the dark era when he dared not mention. 
butcher shops at home, for fear his father would make fun of 
him or his mother shame. He hardly dared, indeed, ask for 
another helping of gravy, for,as sure as shooting, his father 
would say, 

“When do we get that discount on our meat?” 

The whole neighborhood, in fact, reeked of Ronald’s love-affaiz. 

He slapped several little girl’s. faces and whipped or was 
whipped by various boys of assorted sizes before his romance 
became commonplace enough to be let alone. 

His mother no longer took him on her marketing tours. In 
fact, she took her trade to another shop, and paid bigger prices 
for worse meats, and blamed the cook when her husband blamed 
her; for Mr. Mullett was one butcher among a thousand. He 
respected his trade and prided himself on being a master of it. 
He knew cattle before and after slaying. He knew how to buy ~ 
and how to kill, how to preserve and how to carve, and how to 
charge. And there is no lack of niceties in the career he had 
selected for his livelihood. He could not give everybody in town 
the one best cut, and he could not keep the price of his wares 
from going up and down. He had to deal with humar nature, 
use tact, diplomacy, and patience. 

He used the same faculties as an artist or a financier or 2 scier- 
tist. He studied the problems before him, and met them with 
the material he could find as best he could. 

He led a life as serene as any village blacksmith’s, though ther 
was no Longfellow to write him up. Nobody, indeed, seemed ‘> 
admire him much except his daughter and her young suitor. His 
wife was as ashamed of his trade as Mrs. Milligrew was. If Mrs.. 
Milligrew had ever called on her, she could have learned some 
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unpleasant things about the business that even Mrs. Milligrew’s 
imagination never suspected. But Mrs. Milligrew never called on 
Mrs. Mullett. In fact, she no longer called on Mr. Mullett. 

He wondered why, but set it down to the familiar habit of peo- 
ple to change their homes, climates, clothes, churches, doctors, 
lawyers, lovers, and tradespeople. We are all Bedouin in some- 
thing, though we stick never so fast at home. 

As for Ronald, nothing could have pleased him better than 
his mother’s abstinence from shopping at the Metropolitan Mar- 
ket, for then he was sure that she would never catch him there. 

Mr. Mullett did not mind his presence during the hours when 
shoppers were infrequent. Sometimes he would talk to the boy 
about the mysteries of his craft. He would draw diagrams on 
sheets of paper, showing the geography of beef, mutton, veal, and 
pork, and the names of all the parts.. This science had a termi- 
nology of its own, and the boy mastered the lexicon —chine, cutlet, 
fillet, loin, rack, round, rump, roast, rib, the first, second and 
third chucks, and the rest. 

Surveying the map of a cow, he exclaimed once, 

“Tt’s like a Unineted States, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. Mullett. And, covering it with a hand 
like the flat of a cleaver, he said, “See if you can bound the plate.” 

Ronald ran his tongue round his cheeks, turned his eyes inward, 
and faltered: ‘ 

“Lea’ me see: The plate is bounded on the north by the—er 
—um—the first chuck, the first-cut standing ribs, the middle 
cut, and the back ribs; on the east by ar—er—the skirt; on the 
west by the bolar; and on the south by the—the—on the south 
by the—wait naow!—on the south by the brisket.” 

“Grand!” roared Mr. Mullett. ‘We'll make a butcher for 
true out of you one o1 these fine days.” 

Ronald never had an accolade that thrilled him more. And 
the pity of it was that he did not dare take home this head mark 
in such contrast with his school-reports. 

When, however, Mr. Mullett described the exquisite technic 
of slaughter, Ronald found that a short lecture went a long way. 
Just: where and how to ax an ox or assassinate a lamb, or turn a 
moist-eyed, lovable calt into veal—that part of the business 
Ronald decided, to leave to others. He preferred to take the 
merchandise after it had been entirely divorced from its soul. 

Josie, too, regretted that part of her adored father’s business 
as_something inexplicable and none of hers. She regarded him 
with the piety of an idolater toward a god, crediting him with 
everything beautiful and bountiful, but setting aside the painful, 
the horrible, and the cruel as things too deep for her to under- 
stand.. He knew. That was enough for her. 

She was a delicate thing, and her father made no effort to 
harden her heart to the brutal necessities of the food-problem. 
He knew that the daintiest people must have their fish, flesh, and 
good herring, unless they are vegetarians, and he doubted that 
vegetarians were people, certainly not Christians. If every- 
body was to eat meat, somebody had to kill it. So there you 
were. 

He believed in the efficacy of blood to health. He fed his 
daughter on the sweetest meats he could discover. She needed 
building up. He feared for her life that it was briefly meant. He 
knew too well what made good beef and what not. He knew 
those poor little heifers and yearlings and shoats that would 
never be worthy even of the knife of the butcher. He wanted his 
daughter to be strong enough for any of the bludgeonings of 
chance. Meanwhile, he wanted her to be happy as long as she 
could. He hoped she would win a better husband than, poor 
Ronald, the scion of butter and eggs, but so long as she liked 
Ronald and Ronald adored her, he should be made welcome. 

Otherwise, he wov'u have thrust the lad out of the shop and 
sent the girl to her room, for he was jealous of her love without 
knowing it. He said, one day, to the puzzle1 boy: 

“You young fellows are a cheeky lot. You let us parents 
bring up our children, take care of ’em, feed ’em, clothe ’em, 
school ’em, doctor ’em, teach ’em right and wrong and every- 
thing. All that time you hang around and never lend a hand 
or spend a cent except on candy or ice-cream soda to make ’em 
sick. Then, when we get ’em all growed up safe and smart and 
nice and beautiful, you step in and say: ‘She looks pretty good 
to me. I guess I'll take her.’ It’s something like the way a 
farmer raises cattle for me; only, I pay him something for his 
trouble. What do young fellers pay parents? Nothing. And 
sometimes a father would almost rather kill his girl than let the 
man that takes her have her. But it makes no difference what 
the old man thinks; the young man whistles, and away she lopes.” 

Ronald took this very solemnly. : 

“I'd be very glad to help you raise Josie, Mr. Mullett, if you’d 


let me. And when we both get growed up, I’ll buy her off you 
for all she cost you, if it’s a million dollars.” 

Mr. Mullett roared at that, and handed the boy an amiable 
buffet that nearly sent him into the sawdust. 

“Tt’s a long way from you to the altar,” he said, and took 
what comfort he could from that. 

He tolerated Ronald and gave him the freedom of the shop. 
let him sell things and make change. But he warned him away 
eae the sharp tools of his trade. ‘Knives are always loaded,” 

e said. 

So Ronald had to watch from a distance the adroit executions 
of Mr. Mullett, the poise of the cleaver, and its quick bite into 
the crackling joint, the selection of just the right implement for 
just the requisite operation, the strange slish of the blade drawn 
across the meat like a fiddler’s bow, the rapid falling-apart of the 
red mass, the dainty manipulation of a rasher of bacon into rib- 
bons, the miniature Frenching of a chop, the management of the 
saw with a voice like the bray of a tiny donkey—hee-haw, hee- 
haw—all the music and mystery of this big surgery. 

It was fine to see Mr. Mullett pare a slab cff a quarter of beef 
and toss it into the pan of the scale. A glance at the excited 
arrow sufficed, and then he took it out and trimmed it. 

Ronald thought it was fine of him to weigh it before he worked 
on it. He marveled at the nicety of his skill, the fact that he 
never cut himself. He evidently had cut himself a few times, 
but Ronald never saw him make amiss. After every apparently 
reckless wielding of the deadly edges, his fingers ran here and 
there, nibbling up the pieces, the gristle and rind and fragments 
of bone, which he tossed aside. Then he wrapped the remnant 
neatly in a paper and said, “ Was there anything else to-day?” 

Ronald had no more golden dream all that summer than that 
of becoming the junior partner of Mr. Mullett and the senior 
partner of Miss Mullett. 

But time is of the essence of such a contract, and there were 
many weary years ahead of this young man’s day for taking up 
either shopkeeping or housekeeping. 

September divorced the young couple first, for it brought on 
school again. ‘The first separation was tragic, but it grew cus- 
tomary. Other boyhood businesses occupied his mind, and he 
saw little of Josie. She was too timid to force her way into the 
Carthage aristocracy, and Ronald, being a few years older, moved 
on to grammar school. 

His ambitious mother forced him away to a preparatory acad- 
emy, and new sweethearts from new regions kindled new fires in 
the little stove in his breast. It came to be mere tradition that 
he had ever loved a butcher’s daughter, and when he remem- 
bered, he smiled with all the grandeur of a sophomore. 

“T was young and foolish then.” 

But he was still young and foolish enough to let himself in for 
a terribly important affair with a glittering’‘young woman whose 
parents ridiculed her for receiving calls from the son of a butter- 
and-egg man. They were in the steel-and-iron business. 

Ronald took her levity so bitterly that he fell ill of it and went 
home before the end of the term. The chief grief of his life was 
the fact that his only fraternity pin was not the only fraternity 
pin the young girl wore. 

Afterward, he was glad of that. It seemed to absolve him from 
the perfidy of deserting her. for, when he reached home, he redis- 
covered Josie Mullett—not the same Josie, but a glorified en- 
largement of her with new traits and unknown fascinations. 

A few evenings after he reached Carthage, and before he had 
ceased to condescend to the lubberly stay-at-homes, the high- 
school commencement came off. Everybody in town was going, 
so Ronald yawningly presumed he would drop over for a 
while. 

There was a mild sensation at the dinner-table when Ronald’s 
father read aloud from the Carthage evening paper the an- 
nouncement that the scholarship prize had been taken by Miss 
Josephine Mullett. 

Ronald’s mother flinched. Ronald blushed, and his mother 
was proud of him for it. 5 

But his father had to go and say: 

“Seems to me I remember the young lady’s name. Wasn’t she 
to be our daughter-in-law or something?” 

“Aw, cut it out, dad!” Ronald protested, and his mother 
backed him up. 

“Tt seems to me rather cruel to twit the poor child with such 
ancient history.” 

“Oh, I’m the cruel one now,” said Mr. Milligrew. “As I 
remember it—— ” 

“Tt you would remember that your steak is getting cold!”’ 

“Speaking of steak, where’d you get this piece of sole-leather— 


buy her off 
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“I'd be very glad to help you raise Josie, Mr. Mullett, if you'd let me. And iho we both get growed up, 1 ll 
you for all she cost you, if it’s a million dollars” 
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at the shoe store or the harness shop? Can’t we go back to the 
Metropolitan? They sell meat there.” 
“We might—now,” Mrs. Milligrew murmured. 


IV 


RONALD dropped over to the high-school commencement and 
smiled to see the girl graduates, like white-robed priestesses, 
amble awkwardly in their home-draped costumes to the platform. 
Among them were several sheepish males in black. They all sat 
about like the olio of a denatured minstrel performance. 

In the starchy flock, Ronald could not spot Josie. But in the 
course of the exercises, she was introduced by State Senator 
Cinnamon as the leading scholar of the class (applause) who 
would read an original essay entitled, “The Influence of Culture 
on Character.” 

Ronald smiled with sophomoric cynicism at the provincial 
majesty of the title, and blushed to think of his own past. 

Then the bottom dropped out of the world for Ronald; Josie, 
the awkward little goose he remembered, floated to the front of 
the stage with’something ot the gliding snowiness of a swan. 

She was tall and slender but very curvy, and not with the 
curviness of a gawky little girl. Little Josie had been hollow- 
chested and plump-stomached:' But this Josie was decidedly 
neither. She was not Childhood any longer, but Youth, Woman- 
hood in the bud. - She was very frail, however—as lithe as a bud- 
ding willow, but terrifyingly pallid. 

Her voice -had the Josie timbre, but something had silvered 
the wire. Her essay was made up of moth-eaten platitudes in 
shelf-worn phrases, but they sounded to Ronald like sibylline 
utterances. He had an attack of what his mother called “hot 
flashes.”’ In fact, his soul and body were like a distant horizon 
quivery with heat-lightning. 

He told himself that he. must not die of worship in public. 
He used his mother’s pet words: “You must not. You shall 
not. I simply will not let you!” And so, by sheer effort of will, 
he kept himself from swooning. He vowed that by the same im- 
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perative power he would save Josie from the death that seemed to 
‘wait for her like an impatient beau. It seemed to him an eternity 
until the wretched speakers who followed her had read their drool 

- and the diplomas had been handed out like sticks of Italian bread. 
He hurried to the side door and awaited Josie’s exit as if she 


were a great actress and he a rural johnnie. Her father and 
mother were there already waiting forher. They were worry- 
ing about night air and they carried wraps. They did not 
recognize Ronald, and he did not introduce himself. 

The other graduates trooped out, tittering or glum, and then 
the swan. Ronald stepped forward, only to be bunted aside by 
Mr. Mullett, who flung a wrap around his darling with the fussi- 
ness of an old maid. 

Ronald sidled along trying to break into the parental cries of 
“You were just grand!” and “Oh, such a picture you made!” 
At length he gained an opening, lifted his hat and said, 

“Miss Mullett, I believe.” 

“Why, Ronnie! Why, Ronnie! Poppa! Momma! 
Ronnie Milligrew! And hasn’t he grown?” 

The father and mother nodded and grumbled, and glared at 
him with evident jealousy. He was a wooer now, a wolf sniffing 
about the fold where their lamb was sheltered. 

The wolf gave up and retired. He had a woeful night. The 
next morning he called Josie on the telephone—from the drug 
store. He implored permission to call at once, but Josie was 
busy till evening. She said she would just love to see him then. 

That was the longest day in several years, but evening had to 
come, and it found Ronald dressed to the nines—whatever they 
are. He went along the street, no longer afraid of open-air 
burglars, but more afraid than ever of Josie. 

He was afraid that he would be alone with just her and his 
emotions, and he was equally afraid that her parents would stick 
around. 

Her parents were there, and they stuck around. They greeted 
Ronald with ill-concealed hostility. Mrs. Mullett did most of the 
talking. It was all about Josie’s ill health. The way she had 
studied, vou never could believe! A (Continued on page 170) 
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’M_ no longer a schoolgirl, 

Blackie. I’m a woman. 

Haven’t you discovered yet 

that I don’t wear my hair 

in braids or go round with a spelling-book under my arm?” 

There was an undercurrent, half wistful, half resentful, in 
the girl’s voice as she searched the face of the man beside her 
with naive eagerness. As he studied her with half-closed eyes, 
Boston Blackie, for the first time, realized the truth. 

Stella, daughter of old Mother McGinn and petted favorite of 
the crook-world in which she lived, was no longer a child. 
Overnight, it seemed, she had become a woman. Blackie sighed 
as he dropped his cigarette to the dragon ash-tray. 

“Jt seems only yesterday that you played with your dolls 
here in this room and searched my pockets for the candy I never 
forgot to bring you,” he said regretfully. 

“*Dolls? Candy?’” 

The girl echoed the words with fierce impatience. Leaning 
toward him, she snatched up the tobacco and papers that lay 
by his side. Deftly she rolled a cigarette and slipped it between 
his fingers. Then she rolled another, touched it with a match, 


. and inhaled the heavy smoke of the Turkish tobacco. 


“T never saw you smoke before, Stella,’”’ Blackie protested. 

“No; for I never smoked before. But I’m going to now—: 
and always.” 

Determination and bitterness were in each word of the chal- 
lenge, but both were ieavened by the innocence of innate child- 
ishness. Stella seemed a woman—was a woman—but close, 
very close, behind her lay her discarded dolls. Boston Blackie 
stirred uneasily in the cushions of the Chinese couch. 

“Can’t you realize that I’ve grown up?” demanded the girl, 
almost angrily. Then, after a pause, “If you can’t, there are 
others—many others—who can.” 

Boston Blackie, master crook, university graduate, student, 
and recognized leader in that strange, hidden world that ignores 
the law of courts and the police and is governed only by its own 
queer, twisted code, lay back among the cushions of old Mother 
McGinn’s Chinese room, smoking in silence while he studied the 
girl, whose eyes never left his face. 


She drove to the alleyway in the rear of her mother’s hotel 
and left the heavy satchel of coin in the basement 
of an untenanted house 


She was not like other girls, and Blackie, seeking the newly 
revealed Stella with understanding eyes for the first time, realized 
it was inevitable she should not be. All her life she had lived 
in Mother McGinn’s bolted and barred hotel, which was the home 
and refuge of the San Francisco crookdom’s Four Hundred, 
and as inaccessible to others as the gold-vault of the national 
treasury. All her life she had seen her mother sit day after day 
in her dingy boxlike office, with the speaking-tube that led 
from the street door close by her hand. All her life Stella had 
heard the calls that came over that tube—calls for admission 
from crooks, both men and women—and if the speakers were 
known and eligible, the door swung open and they stepped into 
the sanctuary of a house from which the old woman’s secret 
political power perpetually barred the police. 

But if the applicant was not known or was rated lower than 
the highest in the Blue Book of the underworld, he might whistle 
and batter at the door until breath was gone and knuckles raw 
without winning the slightest response. To be welcomed at 
Mother McGinn’s was final proof of one’s standing in the world 
of outlawry. 

It was in this world that Stella had passed her childhood and 
become, as Boston Blackie now saw, a woman, lovely and sweet 
and winsome, but with the brand of crookdom upon her mind, 
though her face retained the innocence and purity of girlhood. 
Inaudibly, the master crook sighed. ’ 

“How old are you, Stella?” he asked. 

“‘Kighteen—almost nineteen.” - Then, with emphasis, “Alto- 
gether too old to go-to the seminary my mother has selected, 
and mix with baby-minded-misses who would faint with horror 
if they even suspected who and what I am.” 

“You could stand even that for a year or two, just to please 
Mother McGinn,” Blackie suggested persuasively “Te: 
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“IT won’t!” interrupted the girl passionately. “If you can’t 
use me in your ‘mob,’ I’ll find some man who can.” Stella 
paused, hesitating. “But I’d rather be in your ‘mob,’ if you’ll 
let me, Blackie,” she added, flushing and hurrying her words 
precipitately. 

The man with slightly gray temples and calm, introspective 
eyes, whose record was in the Bertillon rooms of a hundred 
detective bureaus, leaned forward and 
laid a hand on the girl’s arm, which 
trembled under his fingers. 

“Why choose the crooked game at 
all, little girl?” he urged. ‘It’s a hard 
game, a destroying game, especially for 
a woman. It calls for the sacrifice of 
everything but just the game itself, 
and it gives you in the end no more 
than the excitement of playing it. 
You——” 

“That’s what I want—the thrill of 
playing it.” 

“You think so now, and it’s-easy to 
understand why you do,” Blackie ad- 
mitted; “but some day life will look 
different to you. When you goaway 
to school, you will get a new view- 
point. You'll meet the sort of people 
who never have or will come here to 
The Palms. Some day, you’ll meet a 
man—a square man—and marry him 
and——”’ 

The girl jumped to her feet with a 
scornful exclamation. 

“Marry a ‘square-shooter’? Me!” 
she cried. ‘Is that what you think of 
me, Boston Blackie? Are you as blind 
as that to everything I feel and think 
I am? I suppose you’d like to see me 
baking biscuit for some pink-necked, 
hundred-dollar-a-month kid who 
wouldn’t know a jimmy from a bunch 
of skeleton keys, and who would die of 
fright if he found a bottle of your safe- 
blower’s ‘soup’ in the house. Oh, yes; 
I’d makea grand wife for a square man! 
We'd hate each other before we were 
out of the church door.” 

She ceased her excited pacing and 
stopped close beside Blackie. 

“T can see myself bringing the nice, 
proper young husband you would select 
for me down here to see my home and 
meet my friends,” she said. “I would 
have to be along with him, or mother 
would never let him inside the door. 
She wouldn’t want to, anyway. Well, 
when he did get in, I could introduce 
him to ‘Yellow’ Kennedy, ‘Phony’ 
Dick, ‘Overcoat’ Benny, and Marty 
‘the Fox’ and all the rest of the regular 
gang. Wouldn’t it be delightful— 
perfectly delightful, Blackie? Can’t 
you see the bunch in this ‘Chink’ room, 
sizing him up? Can’t you see him with 
one hand over his jumping heart and 
the other over his money, and wishing 
he’d never come? I’d be just about 
as proud of him as he would be of me when we finally got away. 
And then, when we were back in the dollar-down-and-dollar-a- 
week nest he had provided, we’d sit by the gas-log while he 
complimented me on my lovely home and distinguished friends. 
Can’t you see it for just a moment as a square guy would see 
it, Blackie?” 

The girl’s laugh was hard and jarring. Then, suddenly, she 
dropped to her knees, hid her face in the couch-cushions, while 
sobs shook her slender body. Boston Blackie put an arm about 
the girl’s shoulders, soothing her as a brother might. 

After an interval, Stella raised her tear-stained face. 

“We might as well tell ourselves the real truth, Blackie,’ 
she said quietly. “We live in a different world from other 
people. They can’t understand us, and we-don’t want to 
understand them. They despise what we admire in men and 
admire what we hate. They think coppers are on the square, 


and go home, well satisfied, after helping to send one of our 
_kind to the pen. It’s all a difference in the point of view. We 
and they are on opposite sides of No Man’s Land, and we never 
have and never will see things alike.” 

Stella reached for the tobacco and rolled a cigarette with 
studied nonchalance. 

“T’ve grown up on the crook side of the trenches, Blackie,” 


“Can't you realize that l’ve grown up?’’ demanded the girl 
are others—many 


she continued, “and that’s the only side I know or want to 
know. I couldn’t ever be happy with anyone but a crook—a 
man who lives by taking the sort of chances that thrill me, body 
and soul, and who would go to the ‘stir,’ if necessary, with a 
smile and a closed mouth for my sake or a pal’s. That’s the 
only kind of a man I could ever care for. Every drop of my 
blood is pure crook blood. The only thing I hate worse than a 
‘square-shooter’ is a copper, and the only thing worse than a 
copper is a sniveling, half-baked crook who is willing to buy out 
of jail by putting some one else in. But we don’t have that 
kind here. We have men like—like—” She stopped, flushing 
as she hesitaied. Then, with averted eyes, she added, “We have 
men I can’t help admiring—men like you.” 

Blackie made no reply. The girl looked up at him timidly, 
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awed by her own words. She found him staring through her and 
past her, with eyes blinded to all before them by his thoughts— 
thoughts which even Stella’s womanly intuition could not guess. 

“Don’t you see, Blackie?” she said gently. “It’s all inevita- 
ble. I was placed for life at birth. I’m a crook woman—and 
I’m glad of it, proud of it! Will you find a place for me in 
the ‘mob’?” 


almost angrily. Then, after a pause, ‘If you can’t, there 
others—who can” 

“T’ll see. I’ll tell you to-morrow, Stella. Ill talk to Mary 
to-night, and——” 

“<Talk to Mary!’ I’m not asking anything of Mary—of your 
wife. What has she to do with it?” 

There was an undertone, hard and unyielding as steel, in the 
girl’s voice. 


“Nothing; no—nothing,” said Blackie slowly, evidently" 


dragging his mind back with an effort to old Mother McGinn’s 
Chinese room, now heavy with the smoke of many cigarettes. 
“T’ll let you know to-morrow, Stella,” he repeated. 

Without further words, Boston Blackie slipped into his over- 
coat and went out. As the door closed softly behind him, Stella 
clasped her hands across her breast, then threw herself on the 
couch, and, with her face buried in the cushions, sought the 


comfort of unrestrained tears, for laying aside her dolls places 
new and heavy problems on the inexperienced shoulders of a girl 
who has grown to near-womanhood at Mother McGinn’s. 

The Stella who slipped into the Chinese room the following 
afternoon and laid her hand questioningly cn Boston Blackie’s 
shoulder seemed almost a stranger to him. Her hair was done 
in a new and more womanly fashion. Her lips were a deeper 
and unnatural car- 
mine tint. The dress 
that clung to her 
slender figure seemed 
subtly to suggest 
maturity. Amazed, 
the man stared at her 
—and then he under- 
stood. 

Deliberately she 
had cast aside the 
outward semblance of 
girlhood. She was 
telling him, without 
the necessity. of 
words, that no matter 
what his decision 
might be, hers was 
irrevocable. 

“Well?” 

The faint catch in 
her voice alone be- 
trayed the inner 
tumult with which 
Stella asked the ques- 
tion. 

“Can you drive 2 
car?” 

Blackie spoke in 
the impersonal tones 
he would have used 
to a man. 

“ Anywhere! ”’ cried 
the girl, slipping closer 
to his side, with hands 
clasped and renewed 
hope lighting her 
eager eyes. 

“Can you drive a 
car with a machine- 


armed with _ rifles 
speeding behind 
you?” persisted 
Blackie. ‘Can you 
drive a car with bul- 
lets cutting through 
the back curtains and 
boring holes in the 
wind-shield? Can you 
keep your head and 
obey orders even 
when escape seems 
impossible? In short, 
have you the nerve to 
drive a car for me?” 

“Try me,” pleaded 
the girl. 

In her growing ex- 
citement, she forgot her pose of matured womanhood and nestled 
close to Blackie’s side, as she had done in the days when she 
had gone to him with her dolls in her arms. : 

“On Sunday afternoon, I shall need some one to drive a car 
for me,” Blackie continued. “It’s an easy-looking job, and will 
be as easy as it looks if nothing goes wrong. But there’s always 
a chance in this business that something will go wrong. When 
it does—particularly in what I have in mind for Sunday—a 
cool-headed driver with real nerve is the difference between 
life and death. If I thought you had that sort of nerve, Stella, 
I might——” 

“Blackie, if a dozen coppers had me covered with a dozen guns 
and you told me to go on, I’d do it while they killed me, and be 
happy as I died.” 

The girl spoke straight from her heart with simple sincerity. 
Instinctively, he knew she would not falter if called upon to 
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fulfil such a promise. An inborn spirit of adventure and the 
atmosphere of Mother McGinn’s had done their work thoroughly, 
completely. Blackie, inwardly, was sure of it, and yet he per- 
sisted in finishing his warning. 

“Here and now you believe all that, Stella,” he said. “You 
may be right, but there is a vast difference, sometimes, between 
what one plans to do and what one actually does in that crucial 
second when he looks down a gun-barrel at death. Then is 
when one needs real nerve, and, little girl, nerve’isn’t a gift for 
a lifetime. You or I may have it to-day and be without it to- 
morrow. I have known men—the best men in the crooked 
game, too—to fight it out with coppers, gun to gun, against 
overwhelming odds on one night, and then, perhaps within a 
week, to let some flat-footed ‘harness-bull,’ new on the force, 
take them single-handed without even a battle. No man can 
ever know with certainty what he will do until he has done it. 
Stella, will you go to the school your mother has selected and 
try it, just as an experiment, for a few months?” ; 

The girl, who had been listening with rapt attention, sprang 
away from him at the unwelcome question, and stamped a tiny 
foot with fierce decision. 

“No! No! No!” 

The futility of argument was apparent. Blackie stepped to 
the door and turned the key as a safeguard against possible 
interruption. 

“Roll me a cigarette, Stella,” he said, returning to her, “and 
I'll tell you what we are——” 

“¢We!l’” echoed the girl jubilantly, as if that word were the 
sum of all her hopes. ; 

“YVes—we,” continued Blackie. ‘For you are going to drive 
‘my car for me while I stick up the machine that brings the 
receipts of the Sunday ball game into town.” 

“A hold-up! Isn’t that out of your line?” 

“Decidedly; but the ball-park car will have eight or ten 
thousand dollars aboard after Sunday’s double-header, and, 
barring the unforeseen, it should be a simple caper. There is 
only one armed guard, the secretary of the park, and a young 
‘chauffeur to handle. You'll cut in diagonally ahead of their car 
with mine and force them to stop. I'll have their hands in the 
air in a second. I’ll hand out the satchel of coin to you to put 
into our car, while I take their guns and force their chauffeur to 
cut his ignition-wires. Then nothing remains to be done but 
to get back to town and into the thick of the traffic before the 
police-alarm. You'll wear boy’s clothes, a muffler, and auto 
goggles, which will prevent them from guessing you’re a girl. 
Does the proposition suit you?”’ 

“Ofcourse! Anything you choose suitsme. You know that.” 

“Nery well. Everything’s settled. We’ll take my car out to- 
morrow and go over the ground. Also, you will have a chance 
to accustom yourself to the machine. You'll find it’s some 
speedster. ‘The body is just an ordinary touring-car body, but 
under the hood is a racing-engine. [T’ll call for you in the after- 
noon.’ Be sure and be ready.” 

“Tl be waiting hours before you come, and, Blackie’”—she 
laid her hands on his shoulders as he rose—“I promise I will not 
disappoint you when the moment comes to prove I have the 
nerve to work side by side with a man like you.” 

-“T believe you, little girl,” he said kindly. Then, as he reached 
“the door, ““Do you want to tell your mother about this deal, or 
shall I?” 

‘ “Oh, please not, Blackie!’ she pleaded, in consternation. 
“Not yet—not till the one job is over. Mother has my trunks 
_all:packed and ready at the home of the woman who posed at 
-the seminary as the aunt with whom I. am supposed to live. 
I was to start off to school on Sunday. There is no use telling 
mother now and leaving me to quarrel about it till then. After 
I have actually done something for which the coppers would 
arrest me if they knew, even mother will realize I-have grown up 
and that a school is no fit place for me.. «Please don’t say any- 
thing to her until Sunday-evening, Blackie. Promise!” 

“Tf I thought she might persuade you to go to the seminary, 
I'd go straight to her now.” 

“No one, not even you, could persuade me to do that,” Stella 
answered, with finality. 

“Then it doesn’t make any particular difference whether you 
tell her now or later,” Blackie agreed. “TI’ll do as you ask, 
and say nothing.” 

“You'll never regret the chance you are giving me to prove 
to you that I can make good, Blackie.” 

He drew her to him and let his hand rest for an instant against 
her hair, as he had been accustomed to do in the days when he 
was the confidant of her childish troubles. 


“T’m gambling on you, Stella,’”’ he said, with a smile, as he 


‘ left her, but his eyes, when the door had closed behind him, 


betrayed a mind perturbed and ill at ease. 

“The best man and the nerviest crook that ever lived,’ Stella 
whispered softly to herself, as his step died away down the hotel 
corridor. “I’m a lucky, lucky girl!” 

On the following Sunday afternoon, two automobiles were 
speeding along the thoroughfare that leads from San Francisco’s 
ball-park to the business section of the city. As they neared 
Market Street, the driveway, for the moment, was empty. The 
leading car, which steadily maintained a position a few yards 
ahead of the second automobile, was driven by a boyish-looking 
person, whose face was well hidden by goggles and a muffler. 
Beside this driver sat Boston Blackie. He scanned the street, 
glanced behind him, measuring the distance between the two cars, 
then slipped a handkerchief mask over his face and drew a re- 
volver from the holster beneath his arm. 

“Now, Stella,” he said quietly to the girl at his side. 

Blackie’s car careened drunkenly. It veered toward the 
sidewalk, hemming in the car behind. Then it shot out for a 
second and again twisted toward the curb as though the steering 
knuckle were broken and it was out of control. The chauffeur 
behind shouted in alarm, and Blackie heard the whine of emer- 
gency brakes as he tried to escape a collision. 

“Directly across his path—and be quick, Stella!” com- 
manded Blackie. 

Stella turned her car diagonally toward the curb and brought 
it to a sudden stop, completely blocking the trailing automobile, 
which jerked to a standstill with its bumper within a yard of the 
other’s rear wheels. Instantly, Blackie was at the tonneau door, 
gun in hand. 

“Hand out the money—quick—and no nonsense!” he ordered, 
covering two men who sat inside with a bulky satchel at their 
feet. 

The man nearest Blackie, evidently a private detective, 
obeyed, though his revolver lay across his leg. 

Blackie dropped the valise to the roadway, and Stella, close 
behind him, heard the clink of coin as it fell. 

“Load it into the car, Jim!” Blackie ordered. 

The girl obeyed, staggering under the weight of the heavy 
satchel. The hold-up man drew a pair of wire-cutters from his 
pocket and turned to the gaping chauffeur. 

“Cut your ignition-wires, kid—quickly!’”’ he commanded. 

“Look out!” warned Stella, shouting to him in sudden alarm. 

Blackie, straightening up, looked squarely into the muzzle 
of the detective’s revolver. During the brief second in which 
his eyes had been turned toward the chauffeur, he had been 
covered by the officer. 

Blackie was within arm’s length of the detective’s gun. A 
lightning upward thrust of his left arm might deflect the muzzle 
and restore his mastery of the situation. Instinctively, the 
master crook’s arm shot upward toward the revolver, and then, 
as Stella watched for the expected flash of the gun in an agony 
of fear, she saw an inexplicable thing. 

Blackie’s arm halted in mid-air, within inches of the threaten- 
ing gun-muzzle, and dropped back to his side. He shrank from the 
revolver, and: in taking that single backward step, forfeited his 
one chance of overcoming the detective’s advantage. Blackie’s 
own gun, pointing downward, now hung useless in his right hand. 
To attempt to raise it was suicide. 

Stella uttered a queer, inarticulate cry—a cry that harked 
back to the primeval days of the human race—and groped fran- 
tically in the pockets of her long coat. She had put a revolver 
in thet coat, and now she wanted it. Then she remembered. 
Blackie had taken it from her before they started, saying it would 
not be needed, and that he wouldn’t, under any circumstances, 
risk letting her use one. She was helpless, and unable to aid 
him, but she had no thought of flight. 

The detective stepped out of his car without letting his gun 
vary an inch from the center of Blackie’s breast. 

“Put up your hands!”’ the officer ordered gruffly. 

Blackie’s hands did not rise. He still held his gun, and 
called to Stella. 

“Go, Jim; go!” hecried. ‘They’ve got me! Save yourself!” 

“No! No! Never without you,” pleaded the girl. 

“Go with the money while you can. I order it! It’s our 
only chance.” 

With a choking cry, the girl sprang to her seat behind the 
wheel. 

“Stop!” shouted the detective, who dared not turn his re- 
volver from Blackie’s breast while the crook held a revolver in 
his hand. 
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Blackie’s car shot away down the driveway. The detective 
stared after it ruefully. 

“That machine would lose us in half a mile, even if we were 
running now. Well, I suppose you better hand over your gun 
and get in, pal,” he said to Blackie. ‘“We’li be getting on down- 
town.” 

Blackie surrendered his gun'and stepped into the car. Non- 
chalantly he stripped off his mask, stuffed it into his pocket, and 
rolled a cigarette. . 

“By the way, McCann, who won the ball game?” he asked, 
with perfect good humor. 

“The home team, both games,” answered the detective, with 
equal friendliness, as the car started. 


It was two hours before Stella reached Mother McGinn’s 
hotel. Meantime, she had followed all of Boston Blackie’s in- 
structions implicitly. She had speeded down-town and lost her- 
self in the thick of the traffic. Then she drove into the deserted 
wholesale district and, climbing into the tonneau, slipped a dress 
over her boy’s clothes. She put ona woman’s hat, veil, and coat, 
and finally disposed of her boyish disguise in a sewer manhole. 
Now she no longer in any way resembled the slim accomplice 
who had participated with Boston Blackie in the attempted 
hold-up. Lastly, she drove to the alleyway in the rear of her 
mother’s hotel and left the 
heavy satchel of coin in the 
basement of an untenanted 
house—a house on which 
Mother McGinn paid the rent, 


Stella sank into a chair. Bit by bit 

she pieced together the proof against 

the man she had trusted as one in- 
pable of tr, 


for from it a passageway led through intervening basements to 


- the cellar of the hotel. Mother McGinn never left her guests 


without a secuxe means of retreat. 

With the car safely returned to its garage, Stella returned on 
foot to the hotel, confident that she had successfully baffled all 
possibility of pursuit. She whistled up the tube, spoke her 
name, and entered. ‘ 

The girl’s mind was a whirl. The first numbing shock that 
followed the moment in which Boston Blackie had been captured 
was past. The tears that had been in her eyes as she left him 
ait his command were dried. Her mind was busy with the great 
problem that remained—her problem—the problem of freeing 
him. Somehow it must be done, no matter what the cost or 
sacrifice, but 

Always just there she visualized the incident of the afternoon 
that was imprinted on her mind most ineffaceably. She heard 
her own quick cry of warning as, once more, she saw the de- 
tective raise his revolver. Again she saw Blackie straighten 
suddenly in instantaneous comprehension of the situation. She 
saw his arms shoot upward toward the detective’s gun, and felt 
again the thrill of mingled terror and admiration that swept her 
in that crucial second—terror because of his peril, admiration 
for the fearlessness of the man she had idealized from childhood. 

And then, with the gun almost within his fingers, Blackie’s 
arm had dropped supinely as he shrank away, plainly in fear 
of the gun-muzzle that threatened him. In that step backward, 
she knew he had surrendered himself to the detective. 

This was the knowledge that stunned her—the knowledge that 
had buried the sting of ever-increasing disappointment in her 
heart. The Boston Blackie of her dreams never would 
have surrendered, but the Boston Blackie of real life had 
done so. She had seen the man she looked up to as the 
peerless one of crookdom falter in the decisive instant 
when true nerve might have saved him. 

Her mother, plainly agitated, met her at the head of 
the stairway and led her into the tiny office. 

“What sort of a terrible scrape have you and Boston 
Blackie got yourselves into?”’ she demanded. 

“We tried to hold up the baseball pay-car, but things 
went wrong and they got him,” she replied spiritlessly 
and without a thought of deception. Such affairs were 
every-day occurrences among the guests of The 
Palms. 

“You don’t ask how I knew before you re- 
turned that you had mixed up in this business 
with Blackie,” suggested Mother McGinn. — 

The thought sent a quick flash born of new 
hope to the girl’s dead-white cheeks. 

“How did you know, mother?” she 
cried. ‘‘Is Blackie here? Did he get 
away from them?” 

“Blackie is behind bars, and there he 
is likely to remain, if I guess well,” the 
old woman answered sourly. “Little I 
care if he does. You're in a bad 
mess, Stella. Do you know what 
Blackiehas done? He has told the 
coppers everything. They’re com- 
ing up here for you and the coin.” 

The girl clutched the edge of the 
desk to keep herself from falling. 

“Coming up here—for me—and 
the coin!” she gasped dazedly. 

“Blackie has told them 
everything—given them 

my name? Oh, no, no, 
mother; that can’t be true 

of Blackie! It’s a lie. 
He’s a man, not a rat.” 
“That’s what he has 

done. I just had word 
from my leak at police 
headquarters. The Red- 
ington Detective Agency 
=» was in charge of the car 
you held up. They have 
Blackie behind bars, and 
they’re down at headquarters 
now, for a squad to come and 
break down the doors, if neces- 
sary, to get you and their lost 
coin.” (Continued on page 128) 
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The Traveler said, “Glad enough to see you, pup,’ and knelt and caressed the little animal with his big, gentle hand 


Tell the Dog 


Here is Gouverneur Morris at his best. 
And there is no better than his best. 


N close view, the Traveler would never have been mis- 
taken for a man of that region. It wasn’t that the 
region and its widely scattered inhabitants were below 
par. And it wasn’t that the Traveler was very much 

above par to the eye. It wasn’t that he was handsomer or 
better set up than the men among whom he had, as a matter of 
fact, been bred and raised. It was none of these things. But it 
was nothing indefinable, either. No man of that region, experi- 
enced as they were in such matters, could have broken camp so 
nonchalantly or easily, or could so deftly and inexorably, as if 
the thing could be done in no other way, have put a pack together 
and set it on his shoulders, or marched off so lightly under it. 
Other men of that region, of course, would come home from 
France and Flanders to show how these things were done in the 
army, but the Traveler was the first to arrive. 

Since he carried only what he had carried as an American 
soldier, it was natural that he should be able to put his things 
together in the quickest way and in the most compact form. And 
it seemed equally natural that he should be able to march off 
under the load with the utmost lightness and freedom. For, to 
the eye, he was tall and poweriui. But, as a matter of fact, it 
was only the courage bred in him and carefully nurtured and in- 
spired in Pershing’s army that enabled him to go on at all. 

He had been pretty well shot to pieces and invalided home. 
But that was not the worst of it. What hurt him was not his 
wounds and his physical handicaps. Half a man can face things 
like that. What hurt was the fact that home had changed so. 

His mother was dead. The two Liberty Bonds into which she 
had changed her savings were his. She had left them on deposit 
in the county bank at Updyke. And there, with the interest 
accumulated, he would be sure to find them if ever there should 
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arise in his life some time of urgent need. She had been a good 
mother always, not only when he was young and needed her but 
when she was old and needed him. He had knelt beside her grave 
and put some flowers on it. His mother was not the only person 
he had lost. But that comes later. 

Ordinarily, he could have made the hike to the home that he 
had built ina day. But there: had been some-unforeseen trifles 
to be gone into with ‘the lawyer, and he had made a late start. 
That was why he had camped among some cottonwoods by a 
little creek and spent the night. He had not slept. That grove 
of trees contained: very- poignant memories for him. He was a 
fool to camp in such a place. It was there that he had camped on 
the first night of his honeymoon. What a good supper she had 
cooked for them—flapjacks with molasses and bacon and tea 
and more flapjacks! ‘They had washed the dishes together, and 
not-long after that they had made their bed together. And their 
spirits had passed almost up to the bright stars which could 


. be seen through thé tops of the cottonwoods. 
: ‘He had-been‘a fool to camp in such a place; but he had said 


to himself, “(I must begin right off by facing things.” The trouble 


. was that he had only faced them. They had hurt him too much. 


Before the sun was well up, he came to the house that he had 
made for her—a little house, four-square to the winds of the 


prairie, well anchored, and staunch. It contained a kitchen, a 


parlor, a larder, a loft, and their bedroom. How she had ex- 


-claimed over the wall-papers and curtains and all the surprises 


that he had arranged for her! And how loyally and lovingly, 
with a kind of simple splendor, she had rolled up her sleeves 
clear to the shoulders of her round, firm arms and started at once 
to turn that bandbox into a home! 

There were some scrubby bushes, thought to be denmnentale 
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- Tell It to the Dog 


in the front yard (which you entered direct from the prairie). 
From beneath them, at the near approach of the Traveler, there 
crawled and cringed a little dog. 

It was a dog of no breed which the Traveler had ever seen 
(and he had traveled some—all the way to France and back, 
and a certain two miles of pretty tough going, at the end of which 
he had received his wounds and his medals). It was just a dog, 
a little dog. It was half starved, and half dead with thirst. 
Its eyes were frightened eyes, but eyes that were willing to look 
trustful and loving. They suggested also the eyes of a being 
that is slightly and temporarily delirious. 

The Traveler stood still. The little dog crawled to the Trav- 
eler’s feet, and rolled over on his curly black back and displayed 
his café-au-lait stomach and paws to the best advantage. 

“If you must strike,” he seemed to say, “strike where I am 
tenderest and let us get this fever called ‘living’ over with.” 

But the Traveler said, ‘Glad enough to see you, pup,” and 
knelt and caressed the little animal with his big, gentle hand. 
The little dog tried very hard not to shrink and cower. At length, 
the warm and sure tenderness of the hand reached his under- 
standing, and he turned his head and licked it. 

The Traveler forthwith litted the little dog in his arms, and 
all at once something in its size and helplessness and growing 
trustfulness touched the deeply hidden faucet of a certain spring. 

The Traveler made a noise: ‘“ Wfi—wff,” and tears began to 
dribble down his cheeks with a frequency that soon turned them 
into streams. 

When the Traveler felt that the dog was trying to lick the 
tears from his face, he was moved to make other noises. They 
were noises that started deep down in his diaphragm and came 
tearing up through him so that he shook and shook with them, 
and rocked backward and forward, and was in awful torment. 
Sometimes the sobs were mixed with peals of wild and wilder 
laughter, and all the while he tried to comfort the little dog and 
say how glad he was that he had something in the world, anyway. 
“Diggunt know’s I hag a thing, bud dow I gog you.” 

After a while the storm grew less, and, still holding the little 
dog tenderly in his arms, the Traveler rose to this feet and went 
into the house. He only sniffed and snuffled occasionally. now 
and then, and: he explained to the little dog why it had been 


merely necessary to turn the knob of the front door and walk. 


in. ‘“What’s the use, pup,” he said, “of lockin’ the door after 
the horses have gone?” 

Then he gave the little dog some water and then some con- 
densed milk, and then he gave him a nap. 

When the little dog waked, he felt like a new dog. And the 
first thing he did was to rush round and round his new master 
in a joyous circle, and then he became less mad, and began to 
investigate—his master’s shoes, the chairs, everything that his 
nose could reach. Sometimes, in his eagerness, he whined. After 
he had smelled ali that was to be smelled in all the four small 
rooms of the house, he trotted to’ the front door and woofed 
and beat a tattoo with his front paws. 

The Traveler sighed. 

“Sick of it already?” he asked. But he opened the door. 

The little dog, however, didn’t want to go out; he merely 
wanted to look out. He looked out across the little yard for 
a while and across the flat plains spiked down at regular intervals 
with the four-year-old apple trees that were to make the Traveler’s 
future secure, clear to the rim of the world. And then he looked 
up in the Traveler’s face. One ear drooped. One ear was cocked. 
His little head was bent a little to one side. He was asking a 
question. He looked out again to the rim of the world. 

““What- you lookin’ for, pup?” asked the Traveler. ‘The 
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missus? She ain’t co ; 
II 


Bir by bit, he told it all tothe dog. At first, he merely talked, 
or ejaculated, for his own benefit, and, because solitude. breeds 
soliloquy, “O my God!” he might cry suddenly, after many 
hours of silence. “How could she?” There was an appreciation, 
a sympathy, and tenderness, if I may say so, in the little dog’s 
suddenly arrested tail, cocked ear, and melting eye, the comfort- 
ing quality of which was not long lost upon the Traveler. Having 
once perceived how greatly the little dog was interested in all 
he had to say, he began at once the habit of addressing him di- 
rectly. And thereatter, whatever his thoughts might be or his 
choice of words, he spoke with more gentleness. One dusk, he 


d: 
“Pup, there was once a lovin’ couple. The husband went off 
to the big war. He wanted to go some; but mostly he went 


because there was more in it than he was gettin’. And he 


‘thought every able man ought to go that could. They had a 


baby and everything. Well, after about a year, the husband he 
got shot up and sent home. Pup, he was a hero. He misheard 
an order, and he stood up when he ought to have kept on lyin’ 
down, and, because it was a hot corner, the sight of him standin’ 
up among them bullets like a corn-field scarecrow in a hail-storm, 
made the rest of the boys feel like lions. It seems it was just when 
they most needed to feel that way. Well, the man stood up when 
he oughtn’t, the way you'll see a stranger do in church, and then 
he was shot down. He got a medal for that. No sooner down, 
then he starts to travel for the nearest shell-hole. He didn’t 
care where it was so’s it was the nearest. The nearest one was 
right in front of him, straight toward the Hun machine guns. 
And he made for it. So happened the word to go forward came 
at the same second. So it may have looked as if the husband, 
shot up as he was, was trying to charge with the rest. He only 
charged. as far as the bottom of the shell-hole; but they gave 
him another medal for that. He was kind of ashamed to take 
those medals, and tried to explain, but they only told him that 
modesty was all right, but lyin’ was all wrong. Pup, when the 
husband came home, the wife he loved so was gone. She was gone. 
The baby was gone. The home was empty. Pup, the husband 
had done her no wrong. Sometimes he drank a little more than 
was good for him—but not so awful often. And when he was 
lyin’ out there in the shell-hole, he thought about her all the time, 
and he made up his mind he’d never hurt her with liquor again. 
She’d never smell it on him no more. One day, pup, a man came 
ridin’ by the house, and, through the window, he sees her light, 
curly head and her two round white arms. She was kneadin’ 
bread. He gets down and asks for a drink of water. After that 
he makes a point of ridin’ by that way often. Pup, that man 
was a bachelor. He had no dependent. He was of military 
age. He was a strong man. He was a dead shot. His country 
was at war. The lonely woman’s husband was at the war. But 
this man, he wouldn’t keep off. He was soft-spoken and pleasant- 
mannered. She slipped into love with him without meanin’ to, 
before she knowed it like. Pup, they went away together. He 
has long brown mustaches and high forehead. He has shiny 
lips. One of his eyes is blue and one is gra._ Little pup, what 
do you think of a man like that? He was u slacker, mind vou, 
and the husband, he was in the war, and hs“ done no real wrong, 
and was all shot up, and lovin’ her so!” There was a note of 
intense self-pity in the Traveler’s voice. He repeated his ques- 
tion in another form: ‘What do you call a man that would do 
a thing like that? What?” 

But although the little dog had heard distinctly, his attention 
had been attracted to something else. He sniffed at it, and whined 
with an eager and bellicose dogginess at it. His tiny mane stood 
up upon his little neck at it. It was a smell. 

The Traveler sniffed, too, and presently his more blunted 
senses received, in their turn, the fateful and ominous pungency 
of that smell. 

He tiptoed to the corner of the room in which the Springfield 
stood. By good fortune, a window in the front of the house was 
open. Through it could be seen quite clearly, in spite of the 
failing light, an animal which moved with a kind of slow-rolling 
cock-sureness up the front walk from the gate. It was not a 
large animal. A dweller in cities might have mistaken it for a 
black-and-white cat, sleek, self-centered, pampered, and fat. But 
it was not a cat. It wore upon its head a jaunty and becoming 
crest. It was one of the handsomest and most insolent of beasts. 

The Traveler aimed carefully and blew its head off. The 
sharp “‘wherang” of the high-power rifle was almost instantly 
drowned in the illimitable silence of the plains. 

The little dog barked furiously for a time; but the Traveler 
smiled. For the first time, his face wore an expression akin to 
peacefulness. : 

“You've said it, pup,” he remarked, when the little dog had 
stopped barking. “And you never spoke a truer word. But, 
just the same, you don’t move a step out of this house till that 


- thing’s buried. See?” The smile faded, and the Traveler’s brows 


knotted. “Yes, sir,” he said; ‘‘a man that does a thing like that 
is a skunk.” 


Ill 


Tue life they lived was dreary enough for the Traveler, but 
filled with delights for the little dog. Since the Traveler could 
not bear to sleep in the bedroom after what had happened, he 
made up a bed in the parlor, and moved most of the gaudy, stuffy 
things out of the parlor and stowed them in the bedroom. But 


The man w tched the app 


he left the deep armchair. He turned it so that it faced the head 
of the bed, and he put a fat cushion on it. This was the little 
dog’s bed. 

Now, the Traveler, such was his mental condition, soon formed 
some bad habits; but these were a great pleasure to the little dog. 
Within easy reach of the Traveler’s left hand, where he lay in 


h a the white-hot wales until his eyes could no longer bear the heat and the brightness 


bed, stood a kitchen chair. Upon the seat each night he put a 
candle in a candlestick, matches, tobacco, cigarette-papers, 
and a white saucer for ashes. Some time during the night and 
especially toward morning, he might light the candle half a 
dozen times and smoke as many cigarettes or more. 

Between the lighting of the candle, or, indeed, betwonn the 
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52 Tell It to the Dog 


sound of an arm reaching in the dark and the little dog’s tail, 
there seemed to be a kind of wireless connection. The signal 
that passed over it did more than start the tail wagging; it opened 
the little dog’s eyes wide, and it cocked both of his ears one higher 
than the other. 

“Just like I used to wake up,” the Traveler might remark. 
‘All she had to do was to stir, and I’d be up on one elbow, ears 
and eyes wide to know if anything was the matter. And there 
wouldn’t be, mostly. Pup, you wouldn’t know what it was to 
wake up alongside the girl you loved, and be afraid something 
was wrong and find out all was well and kind of sich off to sleep 
again. And you'll never know, pup, what it is to think in your 
sleep that she is there and to. wake up and find she isn’t. But 
you said it. A skunk that’s what he is!” 

The Traveler’s thoughts at such times, though usually com- 
municated to the dog, are not communicable to the reader. Of 
all the passions, jealousy has the most wonderful and hideous 
power of visualization. 

Sometimes, in his waking moments, the cigarette pointing 
toward the ceiling like a tiny smoke-stack painted white, the 
Traveler told the little dog what he would do to the man who had 
one eye blue and the other gray if ever he caught him. And he 
ran the whole gamut of vengeful thoughts—for vengeance is 
also one of the powerful visualizers, balking at nothing. And 
sometimes he complained of the law. 

“Suppose, pup, Smith breaks into my house and steals all my 
money. What doI do? I run to the court and say, ‘Smith, he 
broke into my house and took all my money.’ And the court 
writes an order, and apprehends Smith by the back of the neck, 
and puts him in prison. But if I say: ‘Jedge, a skunk’s broke 
into my house and took everything I had that made life worth 
livin’, the eyes that kept me believin’ in God, the lips that kept 
my heart beatin’, the bosom that, if you was once to lay your 
head on it, would draw the pain out of a man’s thoughts quicker’n 
if he had a pain in his back and was to put a mustard plaster on 
it. And he’s took from me the wish that I had to live and get 
on and provide, and he’s took the proof I had that up to then I 
had lived and had got on and had provided. He’s broke in and 
took my playfellow, my bunkie and my sweetheart, my care and 
my providence —’” 

The little dog’s tail 
would wag faster and 
faster. He knew well 
the gorgeous rolling, 
growling sounds that 
would come as a Cli- 

max to those steadily 


Suddenly an arm with a dark sleeve was passed round her neck from behind, 
and she was quietly removed from the window 


rising inflections. He loved savage cuss-words, the little dog 


‘ did, and vivid descriptions of rapid descents into hell. 


“And what does the jedge say to me, pup? He says the law 
don’t offer no protection to married men, and that if they wants 
protection, there’s enough of them to make any kind of a law 
they want. And he turns to the next man and says, ‘Next.’ 

“There ain’t a thing I can do except shoot. No, sir; there 
ought to be a law, though, and if ever I get to be President Wilson 
or even God Almighty, I’ll see that there is one. I wouldn’t 
crowd that law with sentiment. My girl was worth a whole 
Liberty Loan to me, while some men’s wives ain’t worth shucks 
to ’em; but I’d put it this way: I’d reckon a wife’s value to her 
husband as the exact amount of money he’d earned for her by 
the sweat of his brow, and paid over for her up-keep todate. And 
I’d have the law punish the skunk that had took her away ac- 
cordin’ as to whether his act was a crime or a misdemeanor. 
And I’d multiply the term he’d get in jail if the thefts had been 
actual money by the number of days he’d had the stolen goods 
in his possession. O’ course I’d work the law t’other way to 
protect wives. It’s a funny world, pup, that sees more value in 
a man’s money than in his heaven on earth.” 

But gradually the Traveler’s loneliness began to play tricks 
with his nerves and to embitter his judgments. His loving 
memories began to be mingled with contempt for the woman 
who had permitted this thing to be done to him, who, indeed, 
had perhaps invited the doing of it. And the Traveler, who had 
come home full of a resolution so strong and so golden that it 
had, for many weeks, survived the calamitous tragedy of his 
home-coming, discovered, one day, a case of whisky in the cellar 
of his house and fell off the wagon. 

After that, the little dog’s tail did not wag so freely; there 
were not so many pleasant awakenings and candle-lightings in 
the night. And in those accounts of his sufferings and of the in- 
justice which had been done him, with which the Traveler, even 
more frequently now, regaled the attentive ears of the dog, there 
was more of the savage and less of the man. 

The Traveler’s eyes became bloodshot, and he snored in his 
sleep. That masterful neatness which he had learned in the army 
ceased to be a habit and changed into an occasional impulse. 
Often his hair went unbrushed until late in the day, and the dishes 
went unwashed until it was time to use them again. 

But it takes more than one case of Bourbon to get the better 
of a good man, and the Traveler had no sooner drained the last 
drop in the last bottle than he set out for Updyke, the county- 
seat, to obtain afresh supply. The little dog went with him; but 
they did not pass the night among the cottonwoods where the 
Traveler had camped with his bride upon their honeymoon. 

They remained three days in Updyke, during which the little 
dog learned the smell of sawdust and liquor spillings. On the 
morning of the third day, the Traveler, who had made a number 
of major purchases, sold one of the Liberty Bonds which his 
mother had bequeathed to pay for them. One of his purchases 

was a horse and buggy, the 
ae 4 horse heavy enough to till 
“a the orchards which the Trav- 
eler and his wife 
had _ laboriously 
planted, and the 
buggy eminently 
suited to rough 
going and heavy 
loads, such as 
whisky in the 
case. 


IV 


THE next gen- 
eration will know 
nothing of. the 
satisfactions and 
the dissatisfac- 
tions of the man 
who, for one rea- 
son or another, was driven to drink. 
By the people whose business it is 
to have no business whatever ex- 
cept the minding of other people’s 
business, it has been decreed that 
the American of the near future 
must have no opportunity to find 
out whether he is a good man or 
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A window in the front of the house was open. Through it could be seen quite clearly, in spite of the failing light, an animal 
which moved with a kind of slow-rolling cock-sureness up the front walk from the gate 


not. When liquor is abolished, we shall no longer know whether 
Brown can use liquor without abusing it or whether Smith can’t. 
(I don’t think he can, between you and me.) Smith and Brown 
will be celebrated or not, as the case may be, for the exact equal- 
ity of dubiety that exists as to their respective capacities for self- 
control. Tobacco will go next, probably followed by a segre- 
gation of the sexes and a law to prohibit propagation. But 
that will be for the generation after the next, and that generation, 
finding the world altogether too much like heaven, will rediscover 
the gentle art of turning cider into applejack, and the world 
will soon forget that it ever tried to stop being human. 

I shall not go into particulars anent how much satisfaction the 
Traveler got out of his bottle, or how much suffering. The more 
he emptied, however, the less he got of the latter and the more of 
the former, and the harder he tried to get more of the former, the 
less he succeeded. Anyway, when he had only enough Bourbon 
left to last him the journey, he hitched his new horse to his new 
buggy and started for Updyke to lay in a fresh supply. 

Half-way to Updyke, four bright lines of metal have been 
laid across the prairies east and west, and upon a pair of these 
a transcontinental express had (owing, perhaps, to government 
control) come to rest. 

When the Traveler felt that he was close enough to the train, 
he said, ‘““Whoa!”’ to his horse, and the horse (who had also, per- 
haps, sensed a sufficient proximity) heard and obeyed. 

Tn the windows of the train, faces bored with miles and miles 
of prairie’ evinced some show of interest in the Traveler and his 
little dog. But the Traveler showed no interest in the faces. 
He was in an introspective mood. With the little dog, it was the 
other way. The faces interested him, one in particular. His 
eyes rested upon it. He whined with a strong excitement. ‘Then, 
as if the brightness of the face or the country about it hurt his eyes, 
he turned them upward and upward till his café-au-lait snout 
pointed almost at the keystone of heaven’s arch, and then he 
howled and he howled. 

Somebody was rapping with a ring upon a pane of glass; some- 
body was pounding with two fists upon a pane of glass. The 
train had begun to roll forward. 


The Traveler had come out of his introspective mood. Hesaw 
the fists that beat on the glass, and he saw the face between them. 

She was at one of the end windows, a stateroom window. It 
seemed as if she wanted to break it, to get through it, to get to 
the Traveler. Suddenly an arm with a dark sleeve was passed 
round her neck from behind, and she was quietly removed from 
the window. 

The train had gathered momentum. But the two hands that 
had fluttered, as it seemed, in an agony of despair, like wild 
doves in a cage, brought a cry of love and rage and anguish from 
the Traveler’s throat. He flung his dust-cloth to the left and him- 
self to the right, and, landing on his feet, ran after the train. 
For a time he gained. Seeing this, two small boys on the rear 
platform of the observation-car cheered him on and encouraged 
him; but when they saw that his burst of speed was doomed to 
failure, their heartening cries turned into catcalls, and they 
thumbed their blunt noses in derision. 

The Traveler caught his toe against a tie and fell heavily. 
After a long time he got slowly to his feet. The train was only 
a dot now—way off toward the rim of the world. He watched 
it until it vanished. Then he returned to the buggy. Blood ran 
down his face, and he limped; but when he spoke, there was no 
pain in his voice—only a great gentleness of sorrow mingled 
with wistfulness and a shining streak of hope. 

“Lil’ pup,” he said, “I never would ’a’ seed her if it hadn’t 
been for you. I never would have known she was sorry and un- 
happy and wanted to come home.” : 

He took the little dog in his arms and caressed him and praised 
him. Then he climbed back into the buggy. But he did not 
drive on across the tracks toward Updyke. Hesat in deep thought 
After a while, he reached into his pocket and drew out his flask. 
It was nearly half full. He began to unscrew the top. Then it 
was that the littie dog pressed in under his arm, pried itself into 
his lap, and stood upon its hind legs and licked his face. 

“This,” said the Traveler, “is a little too good to be true.” 

He laughed, gave the flask a long toss, and heard it smash and 
jingle on the ballast of the rail-bed. Then heturned about and 
drove home. (Continued on page 116) 
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Lost Loraine Loree 


A new novelette by Cynthia Stockley 


T a hotel in Kim- 
berley, Loraine 

Loree is awaiting the 
return of her hus- | 
band, Pat Temple, ~ 
from a business tri 
in Rhodesia. Pat is 
an installer of cold- 
storage plants, which common- 
place occupation jars upon the 
romantic soul of Loree, who is 
very beautiful and likes to picture 
herself the companion of some 
daring adventurer or conquering 
hero. She is not averse to exer- 
cising her fascinations upon the 
hearts of men, feeling sure that 
she is abundantly able to take care of herself and that 
no harm will come of it. In Pat’s absence, she meets 
Heseltine Quelch, the owner of a diamond mine near 
Kimberley. He is conscienceless in his pursuit of women, 
and marks Loree for his prey. 

One day, in company with Valeria Cork, a widow from 
Johannesburg, he takes her to visit the De Beers offices 
and one of their mines. Loree is passionately fond of 
jewels. Her chief ornament is a string of pearls, the gift 
of Pat, but now she is seized with an uncontrollable desire 
for diamonds. After changing her dress on returning from 
the mine, she finds on the floor of her room a lovely dog- 
rose diamond that she has handled and admired at the 
mine office. It must, she thinks, have slipped into some 
fold of her clothes and been brought home by her. She 
knows the severe penalties for illegal possession of diamonds, 
but so captivated is she by the stone that she has not the 
will-power to give it up, and wears it in a bag strung round 
her neck. Mrs. Cork gets a glimpse of the jewel, and 
Loree tells her it is a pink topaz. 

Quelch presses his courtship assiduously. He takes 
Loree to the theater one evening, and on her return she 
is confronted by a chain of brilliant diamonds, as long as her 
pearl necklace, lying on the table in her room. 


Part II 


" HE sea hath its pearls, 
But none more rare 
Than the soul of a woman 
Sweet and fair.” 


I found that in a book, darling mine, and it made me think of you. 
All pearls make me think of you, with their lovely inner light shining 
and glowing through the faint pink body of them. 

It is your birthday to-day, and 1 cannot be with you or get you any- 
thing here that you would care for. So I am sending you a fifty-pound 
note. Buy yourself a pearl. Or anything you like. There should be 
some good jewelers in Kimberley. And send me a pound of Hankey’s, 
_ an — Can’t get any here, and haven’t had a decent smoke 

‘or a week—— 


Thus Pat Temple, writing to his wife from some far spot on 
the borders of the Congo. She lay reading the letter among her 
pillows, and drinking her morning tea. Quotations and tag-ends 
of verse were not unusual in Pat’s letters. He may not have been 
what is called a deeply read man. His favorite books were “The 
Tower of London,” “Marcus Aurelius,” Buffon, “Pickwick 
Papers,” Grimm’s “Fairy-Tales,” and “The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” Life kept him too busy to make many new friends 
in the book line, but his mind had a way of seizing on to phrases 
and verses, and he never forgot anything he had once read that 
dealt with women’s purity or men’s chivalry. Not that he quoted 
them to the world. It was only in letters to his wife that these 
things sometimes slipped out from the deeps of his heart and 
— themselves with demands for his favorite brand of to- 

acco. 

But his little verse this morning did not please Loree. A frown 
curled her brows. She knew she was not like a pearl. Neither 
did she want one. She was sick of pearls. They said nothing 
to a Only the radiant fire of diamonds could charm her heart 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


and ravish her 
imagination. 

She drew her 

treasures from 

beneath the pil- 

low and kissed 

them. For two 

days and three 

nights she had owned them 
now, worn them hidden 
under her gowns, felt the 
soft scrape and rustle of 
them against her skin, 
drowned her senses in the secret joy of their possession. She was 
like a creature living under a spell that grew more and more 
potent every hour. The doors of her heart were closed against 
every other feeling and emotion. Her mind refused to remember 
anything she did not want to remember, and her conscience gave 
her no further trouble. It was either dead or fled. 

She never asked herself where the diamonds had come from. 
It was the last thing she wished to know. Enough that they were 
hers by nine points of the law, and that no living soul had given 
sign or signal of knowing of their existence. The only fear she 
felt was that some one might steal them from her, ravish them 
from her grasp as suddenly and mysteriously as they had come. 
The peril of Quelch and his burning glances paled before that 
awful prospect. Besides, she had regained confidence in her 


Her heart seemed turned to ice, 
but her feet still knew their uses. 
She dashed past him and ran 
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power to keep him in hand. Hav- 
ing so far contrived to avoid being 
alone with him since the night of 
the theater, she meant to continue 
to do so. 
The morning after she had found 
the necklace, she feigned illness and. 
stayed in bed all day. Before one 
o’clock, Quelch had heard of her' 
indisposition and roses began to arrive. The room was almost 
filled with them—bales of color, dew, and perfume. Mrs. Cork, 
who walked in on the heels of a maid with a tray, said that they 
— the whole hotel and made it smell like the rose garden 
of Persia. 


“Morning a thousand roses brings you say? 
Yes; but where blows the rose of yesterday?” 


she misquoted dryly, standing by the bedside. Loree mentally 
and uncharitably applied the last phrase to her visitor, though 
in her own roselike beauty, as yet untouched by time, she could 
have afforded to be generous. But she was cross with Mrs. Cork, 
and wanted her to go away. She knew of more alluring occupa- 
tions than listening to that lady’s arid remarks. Valeria’s gaze 
fell upon Pat’s photograph. 

“Ah! So that’s the husband!” said she, and took it up to 
scrutinize closely. ‘One of those big, sanguine men, born under 
Jupiter.” 

“What does that imply?” asked Loree. 

“Luck in most things, especially in his own disposition.” 

“Yes; Pat has a sweet disposition,” agreed his wife carelessly. 
“He is awfully good-tempered. I have never known him cross 
with anyone.” 

They’re the worst when roused,” commented Mrs. 
ork. 

Loree was already bored with the subject. She put up a hand 
and passed it delicately over her eyes, sighing as if in pain. But 
the moment Valeria Cork had gone, she hopped out of bed and 


55 
locked the door. Then she closed 
the balcony shutters and set 
both electric fans going. 

It was one of those torrid days 
when clothes seem an outrage, 
and she did not 
feel inclined to 
dress. Instead, 
she took from a 
trunk a roll of 
filmy powder- 
blue ninon 
bought for mak- 
ing blouses. In 
the dim room 
filled with fra- 
grance and the 
rustling breezes - 
of the fans, she swathed 
herself in ninon as with 
some soft blue mist, and 
her body glimmered 
through it like a living statue. Delicious 

hours she spent then, alone with her roses 
and diamonds and the reflection of herself in the mirror, 
silent and lovely, less like a woman than some figure from 
the Elgin marbles come to life. But when the maid brought 
dinner, she was back in bed, white and languid and very still 
beneath her quilt. 

The second day, she had ventured down-stairs, but only for 
lunch, and leaning upon the arm of Mrs. Cork, whom she had 
first gone to seek. Quelch was kept at bay by her frail air of 
languor. His eyes consumed her, but she would not meet them, 
and to his urgent declaration that a drive in the cool of the day 
would do her good and blow all her ills away, she only smiled 
mournfully and kept tight hold of Mrs. Cork’s arm. She did not 
intend to have her ills blown away. - : 

And now, on the third morning, with a frown between her 
brows, she pondered the continuation of her program. It was 
certain that she could not be indisposed forever and stay shut 
up in her room. For one thing, she was a healthy creature, and 
liked air and light and sunshine. But the fear of Quelch and the 
fires she knew she had set blazing in him worried her. Why 
could he not behave himself, she thought resentfully. Life would 
be so pleasant and delicious but for him. She no longer required 
the thrill of his passionate admiration. The diamonds gave her 
thrill enough. 

Valeria Cork, too, she felt, could not always be relied upon to 
stand by, lending the protection of her presence. That lady 
had interests and affairs of her own, and sometimes there was 
something in her manner that signified, very politely, that she 
did not care to be made use of. She was a card-woman, too, and 
would sit for hours playing with permanent guests at the hotel. 
Loree did not care for cards, and she could find no refuge in bridge. 

In fact, life was altogether rather tiresome and insecure. The 
only place of real safety seemed to be her own room, and, be- 
cause of that, once more she lingered there all morning and had 
her lunch brought up. But it was a lovely day, and she longed 
for a walk. Rain in the night had cooled the air, and it was a 
shame to remain indoors. At about four o’clock, therefore, 
she ventured down. There was no one about except two stout 
ladies with dominant noses playing picquet. So she had tea 
in the drawing-room, and looked at the papers, and set out in 
search of a tobacconist’s. The main street was a good way off, 
but she reached it at last and bought and despatched Pat’s to- 
bacco. Then she looked into the window of the shop next door, 
a fascinating window full of old silver, unusual jewelery, and 
snuff-boxes. Now, she collected little boxes, and there was one 
that particularly caught her fancy—a lovely little Louis Seize 
in pale-blue enamel with Cupids and forget-me-nots festoonirig 
the tender legend: 


Pour toule ma vie 
J’aime ma mie. 


She determined to buy it for herself as a birthday present, 
though the price would not make much of a hole in Pat’s fifty- 
pound note. In fact, it was marked at such a low figure that its 
genuineness seemed doubtful. But a suave person in the dim 
and dingy interior reassured her. 

“These are all pledged goods, madame, so we can afford to 
sell them cheaply.” 

“*Pledged?’? What is that?” 
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“Why should I be left out in the cold?” he plaintively de- 
_ manded. 

Mrs. Cork assumed an even more bored air. 

“Oh, you can come. If I have one, I may as well have half 
a dozen.” 

He took no notice of her disagreeables, sitting down and making 


“Well—pawned, madame.” 

“Do you mean that this is a pawn-shop?” 

“Yes, madame. We advance money on jewelry and valuables 
of all kinds.” With an eloquent hand, he indicated a door marked 
“Private” in the shadows at the back of the shop. “Transac- 
tions are conducted with privacy and despatch.” 

Loree was _ horrified, 
pawn-shops being vaguely 
connected in her mind 
with crime and _ police- 
court notices in the Times. 
She had sat down before 
the counter, but she now 
rose hurriedly. 

“T don’t think I will 
bother about the box to- 
day.” 

As she gathered up her 
gloves and sunshade, the 
door marked “Private” 
opened, and Valeria Cork 
came out. She was so 
busily occupied stuffing a 
bundle of bank-notes into 
her bag that she walked 
past and left the shop 
without observing Loree. 
The latter, flushed and 
embarrassed by what 
seemed to her a dreadful 
contretemps, lingered in 
the shop, buying the snuff- 
box as a means of delay- 
ing herself from catching 
up with Mrs. Cork in the 
street. 

Of course it was no 
affair of hers, but she 
could not help wondering 
what business had been 
transacted behind the 
“Private” door that had 
resulted in Valeria Cork’s 
acquiring a bundle of 
bank-notes. Was she 
dreadfully in need of 
money and obliged to 
pawn something? Per- 
haps she could not even 
pay her hotel-bill! These 
were awful ideas to Loree, 
who had never known 
need of money in her life. 
She felt sorry as well as 
curious, for she liked 
Valeria Cork in spite of 
her dry tongue and uncer- 
tain temper. Besides, 
Loree Temple, when un- 
corrupted by diamonds, 
was of an exceedingly 
kind and generous dispo- 
sition, with an instinct 
always to help people in 
trouble. For a time now 
she even forgot about the 
diamonds, so absorbed 
was she by ‘the thought of Mrs. Cork’s embarrassments. 

At dinner-time, she went boldly to the other woman’s table 
and asked if she might dine there, as she was tired of her own 
table. Her idea was to get into closer contact with the widow 
and perhaps find out some way of helping her. As Mrs. Cork’s 
table was invariably laid for four persons, she could not very well 
refuse, but she looked bored at the request, and, if eyes can speak, 
hers said plainly that she thought Loree a nuisance. But Loree 
had reasons both selfish and altruistic for being thick-skinned, and 
she meant to cleave closer than a brother to Valeria Cork. The 
first thing she observed was that the latter was not wearing her 
Brazilian diamond. This might be accidental, of course, but 
never before had Loree seen her without it in the evening. 

‘A few minutes later, Quelch came in. Instantly his eyes 
found the two women, and he came over. 


They talked into the small hours, formulating plans by which 


himself pleasant to them both, though both knew full well for 
whom were his gentle words and bold, enfolding gaze. Some- 
times Loree had the sensation that they were scorching through 
her gown and searing her very flesh. More than ever she re- 
solved to cling to the society of Valeria Cork. The latter re- 
mained distrait and contemptuous, and when Quelch asked them 
to go to the theater after dinner, curtly replied that she had a 
bridge engagement. Loree also refused, but in more dulcet 
fashion. She said she feared the night air. 

After coffee and idle gossip in the lounge, Mrs. Cork rose to 
join the two dominant-nosed ladies and a nosier man. Loree 
also rose. She had suddenly developed a migraine. This was 
indicated by the use of a minute gold bottle of smelling-salts 
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and a delicate gesture of her hand across her forehead and hair, 
as if brushing away pain. Quelch looked on with troubled eyes, 
but it was vain for him to plead that five minutes in the garden 
would do her all the good in the world. 

“Not when I have a migraine like this,” she dolefully replied, 
and repeated the lovely gesture, pushing pain back into her 


to defeat Quelch, who, they knew, would stick at n 


othing 


emotional hair, which bronzed and winged above her brows like 
fine threads of metal. 

“When I have a headache like this, nothing cures it but bed,” 
she averred, and cast her priez-pour-moi look at him. With a 
barricade of protecting people about, she was really enjoying 
herself immensely. It was a pity to go away from anything so 
rousing and exciting as his sultry and devouring glances. But 
it was safer than to stay. You never knew what a lawless man 
like that might do. She offered her hand in good-night, and he 
was obliged to take it with the best grace he could muster. But 
he held it very closely, and did not release it until the red color 
in her face responded to his pressure. Then, careless of what 
anyone thought, he stood perfectly still, watching her out of 


sight. She tripped up the stairs, not at all like a woman suffer- 
ing from migraine. Her sprightly movements brought a cold, 
resolute look into his dark face. 

Her mind was full of both business and pleasure. First, and 
always, there were the diamonds wherewith to console solitude. 
Secondly, she had come by an inspiration during dinner, and was 

anxious to carry it into 
effect. It was an inspira- 
tion to repay “whatever 
gods may be” for the 
felicity of her diamonds 
by doing a good action 
which would also bring 
pleasure to another. She 
had determined to solace 
the financial troubles of 
Valeria Cork by secretly 
presenting her with Pat’s 
fifty-pound note. Such 
noble and pleasant inten- 
tions lend wings to the 
feet. She flew to her room 
and obtained the note. 
But a black boy was tidy- 
ing out a bathroom next 
door to Mrs. Cork’s bed- 
room, and she could not 
enter without being seen 
by him. Trying the bal- 
cony, she found a maid 
flirting there with some 
one’s valet. 

Obliged to possess her 
soul in patience till the 
coast was clear, she re- 
turned to the contempla- 
tion of her diamonds. It 
was nearly an hour before 
absolute solitude pre- 
vailed and she was able 
to steal to Mrs. Cork’s 
door—only to find it 
locked! The door leading 
from the balcony proved 
to be in like case. This 
was a contingency that 
had not occurred to her. 
She constantly left her 
own door unlocked, and 
supposed that other peo- 
ple did the same. How- 
ever, her mind was nim- 
ble, and never left her 
long without an idea. She 
went to her room and 
placed the bank-note flat, 
in a large white envelop. 
For a moment, she toyed 
with the temptation to 
write, “From a friend,” 
upon the covering, but 
decided not to. Mrs. Cork 

. might know her writing, 

and that would never do. 
She wished the gift to be 
as anonymous as her own 
gift from the gods. Re- 
turning to the locked door, she knelt down and, with great diffi- 
culty, worked the envelop underneath, computing that, as soon 
as the door opened, there it would lie, obvious and inviting. 
When, at last, she rose from her knees flushed and hot, but rather 
pleased with herself, it was to find that Valeria Cork had come 
soft-footed down the corridor and was leaning against the op- 
posite wall watching the proceedings. She had an unlighted 
cigarette between her lips and something very like a sneer in 
her sardonic eyes. 

“‘If you’ve quite finished operations,” she said, “I’ll go in and 
make the discovery.” 

Loree, caught red-handed at her good works, confused and 
agacée, stood like a convicted thief. For a moment, she thought 
of explaining. It seemed the only thing to do. But ‘the other 
woman’s manner was so extraordinarily hostile that she was 
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{ 
both alarmed and resentful. In silence and with great dignity, 


Lost Loraine Loree 


intrude upon one so bitterly offended with her. The next best 


she walked away. But behind her own closed door she stood thing seemed to be to try and explain and to ask for forgiveness. 


palpitating with apprehension for what would happen next. 
She had not long to wait. A sharp knock came on the door, 
and, without waiting for it to be opened, Valeria Cork marched 


She spent the whole of an afternoon composing a penitent letter. 


DeEaAR Mrs. Cork: 
I am so deeply sorry that you are offended with me. Please do not 


in, holding the note and envelop as if they were something in- pe. It was an impertinence on my part to put that note in your room. 


fectious. 

“What is the meaning of this? How dare you?” 

Loree scarlet, stood clinging to the brass rail of her bed. There 
did not seem to be any words adequate to the occasion. Im- 
possible to inform this coldly furious woman that she had ap- 
peared to an onlooker as a fit recipient for charity. There was 
a brief silence, Mrs. Cork obviously trying to control her temper. 

“T should like an explanation of this—this kindness.” She bit 
off the last word with the utmost irony. 

“There is no explanation,” said Loree lamely. 

“But this is your note?” Silence. “I saw you pushing it 
under my door.” Silence. ‘I insist upon an explanation.” 
Still Loree kept silence. There was absolutely nothing to say. 
“T can only suppose,” said Valeria Cork, at last, “that it is 
some kind of conscience-money you were trying to foist off 
on me.” 

“No, no!” murmured Mrs. Temple, her color growing brighter. 

“Then,” said the other slowly, ‘‘you were trying to buy me. 
For some reason or other, you think I am to be bought.” For 
a moment, she looked at Loree piercingly. ‘That is my answer.” 
She flung the note in its owner’s face and swept from the room. 

A sad ending to a noble deed! Loree collapsed on to her 
bed and wept miserably. For a time, at least, even diamonds 
were powerless to assuage her humiliation. 

Mrs. Cork would not even look at her the next day. She 
was thrown abruptly upon her own society, for Quelch, too, 
without hail or farewell, disappeared from the horizon. This 
was a relief in a way, though it could not be denied that 
she missed him as one 
misses the glow of a fire 
froma room. But some- 
thing had gone wrong 
with life altogether, some- 
how, and the flavor of it 
was dry on her tongue. 
She began to weary of 
Kimberley and the mo- 
notonous existence in the 
luxurious hotel. More 
than ever she was ob- 
sessed by the diamonds. 
Yet the pink god often 
seemed to mock her when she took it from its 
sheath, and she began to realize that, though 
it is sweet to look upon the image of yourself 
suitably decked with jewels, it is sweeter still to let 
the world look upon you and admire. In fact, there 
did not, after all, seem to be much object in jewels 
that you had to wear hidden. Something, too, was 
missing from the diamonds—some quality or spirit 
that Pat’s pearls possessed, dull as they were compared 
with the stones. She could not think what it was, 
and did not try very hard to discover, for the pearls 
had a reproach for her. Time was when she could 
linger over them daily, looking into their little lus- 
trous faces, almost knowing each one of the three 
hundred and sixty-five singly. Now she locked them 
away, and with them the beautiful pearl rings Pat 
had given her. She longed to have the rose-pink 


diamond set in a ring and to wear it blazing alone on mG 


her hand. But greatly daring as she was, she did 
not dare that in this hotel and town’ which belonged 
to De Beers, to whom the stone also belonged, 
though they did not know it was in her possession. 

At about eleven o’clock that morning, she was tak- 
ing tea in the lounge, close to where Mrs. Cork and 
her cronies sat gambling hard as usual, when she saw 
an attendant handing a telegram to the widow. After read- 
ing it, Mrs. Cork put down her cards and asked to be ex- 
cused from the game. The words: “Bad news” were spoken 
in a caim voice, but as she passed, Loree saw that her face 
was of a deadly pallor, haggard and wintry, with haunted, 
somber eyes. No more was seen of her that day or the next. 
The maids reported that her news seemed bad indeed and 
that she was prostrate, but no details transpired. 
Loree longed miserably to go and condole, but dared not 


and I beg your pardon. But I did not do it out of any feeling except 
of pure friendliness and liking for you. Also, I had a reason for suppos- 
ing that you were in need of money, and I thought it would be a nice 
way of spending the fifty pounds my husband had sent me for a birth- 
day present by giving another woman a helping hand, just as I hope 
a woman would help me if ever J were in trouble. 

Yours sincerely, 

LoraInE Loree TEMPLE. 


She gave it to a maid for delivery and 

went down to dinner, though without the * 
light heart a decent action should have 

ensured. But Heseltine Quelch also had é 
come down to dinner, reappearing trom 
nowhere as suddenly as he had gone, 
faultlessly groomed and deb- 
onair. He was taking a pile of 
letters and telegrams from the 
hands of his man, but at sight 
of Loree, he handed them back 
with the brief comment: “ Put 


She could not help i 
wondering what 
business had been 
transacted behind 
the “Private” door 
that had resulted in Valeria Cork's 
acquiring a bundle of bank-notes 
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them in my room. I'll see 
about them later,” and 
came straight to her, as the 
bee to the honey-flower. 
As for her, after two dull, 
lonely days, the fire was lit 
once more, and she warmed 
herself and smiled in the 
glow of it. A certain reck- 
lessness entered into her, 
and she let his eyes enfold 
and caress her without the 


rebuke a woman knows so well how to 
introduce into her manner. After all, 
she said to herself, if he was so deter- 
mined to hurt himself, why should she 
worry for him? People who go looking 
for scalps must expect scars. If she felt herself in danger, she 
could draw back and escape, as she had done that other night. 
What could he do but acquiesce? She was not in his power in any 
way. She had never given him encouragement to make a fool of 
himself. If he now mistook her very natural pleasure at having 
boredom relieved for any warmer feeling on her part, well—fant 
a for him! His blood was on his own head, and hers not the 
ault. 

Thus she reasoned, justifying herself for once more plunging 
into the fascinating game, walking on the wild precipice, flut- 
tering near the live wire on which some women might meet 
disaster but to which she intended to remain invulnerable. 
The cruelty which so often comes with consciousness of power 
stirred her. She knew now that, though she felt the charm of 
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Quelch, it would give her pleasure to punish him through his pas- 
sion for her. If she had seen that cold and resolute look on his 
face two evenings before, when he watched her tripping up-stairs, 
she might not have been so sure of her power to punish. 

They dined together. A gay and light-hearted pair of friends, 
so far as the world could see. Only they knew what secret 
currents were flashing and sparkling between them, fed by her 
alluring smiles and graces. After coffee, he suggested the garden. 
It was very lovely out there amid the trees and wet roses. 
Loree resisted a little, yet it seemed safe enough within sound, 
almost within sight of the veranda, where several people loitered, 
smoking and gossiping. 

But she kept to the clear, open paths, and it seemed politic 
now to infuse into her manner a tinge of coldness. Instantly, 
that grim resolute expression passed over his face, but he said 
nothing, only bided his time, and when presently they came near 
a vine-laden pergola, he thrust an arm through hers and, with a 
suddenness that took her unawares, guided her into obscurity. 
Haughtilv she disengaged herself, but he remained facing her, 
standing between her and the hotel, and his words were arresting. 

“You must stop fooling me, Loree. My love is too great to 
be blown hot upon one minute and cold the next.” 

“T don’t think I understand——” 

“Oh, beloved, you do! You know that I love you.” His 
voice was of a tenderness indescribable. It played across her 
taut nerves like the bow on a violin. 

“You must be mad!”’ she faltered. 

He smiled. 

“Yes; a divine madness. You are touched with it, too.” 

“No! No!” she protested. He gave a short laugh and caught 
her in his arms, holding her close and kissing her rapidly and 
fiercely. She resisted, but he held her closer; she protested, 
but he drank the words off her lips. He swept her from her feet, 
holding her to his heart and taking his fill of her 
mouth, her eyes, her throat, her hair. It was as 
though a great wave of the sea had broken over her. 
She lost her voice, almost 
her senses, in the madness of 
the moment, but her heart 
knew fear and an agony of 
shame. At last he released 
her, and she leaned, like a 
flower broken in a storm, 
against the side of the per- 
gola. 

“How dare you? How 
dare you?” she breathed, 
white with anger. 

“How dare I?” he said 
gently. ‘Oh, beloved one— 
lovely one—surely you have given me the 
right!’ 

“Never! Never!” she denied passionately. 

He made a gesture to her breast, where 
something sparkled and shone. In her strug- 
gle to loose herself from his arms, the chain 
of diamonds had torn its way through the 
filmy tissue of her gown. 

“Why, then, do you wear my jewels, Loree?” 
he asked. 

There was a long silence after that. He stood looking at 
her with pleading eyes. She was like something carved and 
riven out of pallid marble. : 

“Your jewels?” she whispered at last. “‘ Your jewels?” 
He shrugged a little. His eyes did not lose their tender- 
ness, but his smile was a little disdainful of the flashing chain. 
“They are unworthy of your beauty, but you have done 
me the great honor to wear them.” 

Slowly her fingers felt for the stones and clasped them, her 
glance still in his. 

“They are yours?” she murmured, still dazed and bewildered 
under the shock. 

“‘No; yours, Loree, as all I have is yours. Only an earnest of 
things to come. You shall wreathe yourself in diamonds, the 
most beautiful the world has ever seen—as you yourself are and 
shall be the fairest jewel the world has ever seen, and mine.” 

“Your words are madness!’ she stammered. ‘How can I 
be yours? I am a married woman.” 

“Oh, that!” —with a gesture and a scornful: smile he brushed 
away marriage and every obstacle that stood between them. 

“You are insane!” she insisted. “I never dreamed of such 
a thing. And how could I know that these were yours?” With 
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a spurt of anger she added, “How dared you put them into 
my room?” 

He only smiled tolerantly. 

“You accepted them—and wore them.” 

“But—I did not know they were yours.” 

“Who then, loved one, did you think was showering almost 
priceless stones upon you?” he inquired, with gentle irony. — 

“T—J don’t know. I never thought about it at all. I just 
found them there—and thought—” She broke down. 
It was true, but it sounded too puerile and childish. 

“You thought that findings were keepings?” He 
laughed. ‘So they are, darling, as far as you are 
concerned. And for me, too. I have found you, and” 
—his voice changed from laughter and became strong 
and soft and fierce—“by God, I mean to keep you!” 
As suddenly as before, he caught her to his breast. 
“You are mine, Loree, and I will hold you against the 
world. You are something I have been looking for 
all my life. Your beauty makes me— Your eyes— 
Your hair—it is wound round my heart. Ah 
—you don’t know—women don’t know——”’ 

He was incoherent in his fierce passion, fi 
and all the time he tore kisses “. 
from her lips, her hair. The fires 
she had played with and care- 
lessly fed were loosed indeed, and 
raging to consume. Loraine 
Loree was getting all the thrills 
she had asked from. life—and 
more!. Powerless in his strong 
arms, hypnotized by the force of 
one who had always had his will of 
life; gone where he listed, taken 
what he wished, she knew now she 
could never save herself. There 
was ne-answering power in her to 
resist his.-- She was’ a trail branch 
in a whirlpoo! of strong currents, 
and the strength to survive was not 
in herself. She must be rescued. 
But who would rescue her? She 
was alone, alone—and lost! At last, 
the white, forlorn stillness of her 
quieted his fierce heart and he 
loosed her gently. . 

“Forgive me, darling! Forgive 
me! Your loveliness, the sweet- 
ness of you drives me beyond myself. When 
will you come to me?” 

“Come to you?” She stood dazed and 
strange, clinging to the pergola, staring at 
him. 

“Come with me. We will go away from here at once— 
to Europe—all over the world.” 

“But I—” she began. He interrupted her gently. 

“There is a mail for the Cape to-morrow night. I 
cannot wait a moment longer, Loree.” 

“T will not come!” She drew herself up ina last effort 
at resistance. 

“There must be no ‘will not.’” His eyes grew colder, 
his jaw resolute. He put out a light finger and touched 
the diamonds. “Don’t you understand that, by this 
chain, you have bound yourself tome? And do you think I will 
ever let you go? Never! 1 will pull down the temple of your 
reputation into the dust first, and perish myself in the ruins. 
Oh, darling, do not force me to say such things!” 

“You could not touch my reputation,” she said, but her heart 
trembled. 

“Would you wish it to be thought that you could be bought 
with diamonds, Loree? I understand; but would the world un- 
derstand the love of beauty in you that made you take that rose 
diamond from the De Beers office?” 

She gave a wild cry. 

“T did not! I did not! Oh, you know I did not!” 

He shrugged carelessly. 

“At any rate, you acquired it, and kept it, and the De Beers 
people—well, they are not very understanding, either; but I 
have power—I explained, defended you, paid 
for the diamond and for silence——”’ ef 

“My God! YouthinkIstoleit? Theythink There was a brief silence. 
so?” She swayed as if she had been struck, Mrs. Cork obvious'y try- 
almost fainting from this worst blow of all. ir to control her temper 


“What does it matter what they think?” 
he said soothingly. “They will be silent 
because I will it. As for me, I love you, 
and nothing you do could make any differ- 
ence.” 

The girl stared before her, distraught, 
frantic. 

“And the necklace?” she stam- 
mered. 

“The necklace was different. That 
was my gift to you, and you have 
graced it by wearing it. I have 
traced .its outline often round your 
lovely shoulders—and longed for the 
day when I could kiss it there.” 

His eyes grew dark again with the 
great passion he felt for her. He put 
out his arms entreatingly. But she 
drew back, shuddering. Her lips 
were dumb; her hair was in turmoil; 
her heart seemed turned to ice, but 
her fect still knew their uses. She 
dashed past him and ran. 

Even in her room with the door 
locked and barricaded, she did not 
feel safe. Panting, she threw herself 
down and sobbed—dry sobs of fear 
and anger and despair. What had 
she done? Where would it end? 

“Am I mad?” she whispered. 
“Have I been walking in madness 
all these days, believing myself 
happy with these accursed stones, 
Letraying my husband’s love for 
me—his honor and upright name?” 

She wept; she trembled; she cursed 
the day she had ever seen diamonds, 
and cast them from her on the floor. 
At last, she flung herself on her 
knees with the broken and bitter cry 
of a contrite heart. 

“O God, help me!” 

To ker door came a soft knock. 
She raised her dreary, emotion- 
racked face and listened, trembling, 
for a while before she dared respond 
with an inquiry, 

“Who is there?” 

It was Valeria Cork’s voice that 
answered, 

“May I come in for a minute?” 

Loree’s first impulse was to deny 
her. All her inclinations were op- 
posed to being seen in such a state of 
misery and disarray. Yet—had she 
not called on God for help? And 
was not here one stronger and abler 
than herself? Of instinct, she knew 
that Valeria Cork, for good or evil, 
had more force of will than she her- 
self possessed. She opened the door. 

Mrs. Cork, with her ravaged face 
and burnt-out eyes, came in, carrying 
the note Loree had written that 
afternoon. 

“Will you tell me,”’ she said, in a 
cold, far-off voice in which there wes 

no life, ‘what your reason was for sup- 
posing I stood in need of money?” 

The whole thing seemed of small con- 
sequence to Loree now. Graver issues 
than another woman’s displeasure faced 
her. 

“T saw you in the pawn-shop, and I 
noticed afterward that your pendant was 
gone,” she answered drearily. That was 
conclusive enough, and so was the flush 
that stained the older woman’s cheek. 

“Oh!” she jerked out, and for a mo- 
ment stood staring at the distraught face 
of the girl. ‘Then I have to thank you, 
Mrs. Temple, and (Continued on page 141) 
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Lightning Runs Alone 


The latest of those fascinating stories of the Great Outdoors 


TERRIBLE and deadly thing is 

the long polar night. It is im- 
molation of all things that make 

for life and light, the curse of a 

celestial error, the blight of a defect in the 
intricate mechanism of a solar system— 
terrible, and yet magnificent; deadly, and yet, at times, rarest of 
all the earth’s beautiful things. Through the months of its dark- 
ness, man and beast go mad in the survival of it. In the early 
twilight comes its warning. And then—kin-oosew tipiskow/—the 
evil is at hand, and the plague of all the devils ison the land. Asin 
cabin and shack ot the forests far south, dark-eyed descendants 


of the French voyageurs still believe in the feu follet and loup-garou, . 


and as they tell their children wonderful tales of the ghostly chasse- 
galére—the Flying Dutchman of the skics—-and of the singing of 
the “Chanson du Voyageur” by those spirit-men who have neither 
flesh nor blood—so, in this polar night, the Eskimo tell one another 
that the evil spirits are at large and that the medicine of the 
devils has covered the face of the sun. After that, through the 
weary months, fight the survival of the fittest. The billion cold 
stars and the moon and the laughing aurora look down on the 
battle of life against death, and under skies painted and banner- 
strewn in marvelous colors, men and beasts hunt and starve and 
die. There is no end to the glory in the heavens, no end to the 
struggle underneath. There is no end to the freezing of the sea, 
no end to the eternal quest of hungry stomachs, no end to the 
tragedy played out in this starlighted and aurora-painted 
Colosseum at the end of the earth—no end, until the power of the 
evil spirits is gone and the earth’s back twists to the sun once 
more. Then comes spring, surnmer, plenty again for those who 
have fought and lived. 

Yet now and then, at rare iniervals, comes the pekoo-wao—the 
“break.” It is then as if the powers on high had themselves grown 
tired of the monotony of the struggle and were offering a diver- 


sion. The temperature rises swiftly. Compared with the former . 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


cold, there is almost a warmness in the 


By James Oliver Cur wood air. And with this phenomenon may 


happen many things. 

It was the third night, as hours are 
counted, after the slaughter of Olee John’s 
reindeer herd by Swift Lightning and his 
pack of white arctic wolves that the pekoo-wao camé along Coro- 
nation Gulf. It wasa night vibrant with electrical thrill, a night 
trembling with magnificent witchery, a night filled with unac- 
countable and mysterious things. The stars were crowded in the 
sky, and luminous as points of white fire. The moon was a living 
thing. Aurora stood like a giant sorceress, her head a hundred 
miles above the surface of the earth, shooting through the heavens 
electrical volleys that took the form of the opening and closing of 
a huge umbrella of many colors. Under this display of radiance 
rode a terrific wind. The moaning and wailing of it filled the 
frozen world until, at times, it roared with cyclonic fury. Yet 
was it so high that not a breath of it touched the earth, and the 
miracle of it was that, between the earth and the heavens, there 
was not acloud. To those who listened and watched from below 
it was the “ghost-storm,” and strange thrills and weird fancies 
filled their souls. 

This thrill was upon Swift Lightning. Three nights ago, Swift 
Lightning had led his pack of a hundred and fifty starving wolves 
in the killing of Olee John’s reindeer. Since then, the Eskimo, 
believing the devils to be in the hearts of that mighty pack, had 
not molested them. And the wolves had feasted. They were 
still feasting. For a week longer they would remain with the kill, 
until the last bones were broken and the marrow taken from 
them. Of all the pack it was Swift Lightning alone, with his 
drop of “dog” that ran back through the blood of twenty wolf 
generations to Skagen, the great Dane, who wandered from the 
flesh of the fifty dead reindeer. To-night, his old yearning to be 
alone was upon him. The moaning of the storm which he could 
not feel, the vividness of the night-glow, the electrical ~_ of 
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the skies stirred like sharp wine in his veins. For a space, when 
these humors came upon him, he ceased to be all wolf. Then he 
became the throwback, and the spirit of Skagen, the great Dane, 
came to run with the wolf in his body. There swept upon him a 
change which thrilled; him and yet which he could not under- 
stand—a yearning for something he had lost, for a thing he had 
never known—the call of the dog coming to him through the 
mystery of the years. ‘ 

It was upon him now. He had come out of the cul-de-sac in 
which the reindeer had been killed, and stood alone on the frozen, 
shrubless barren. Men seeing him then would have said that he 
was not a wolf but a dog—a dog mighty in size and strength. 
He was not white, like the arctic wolves, but had inherited the 
dark-gray coat of his ancestor, Skagen. And he stood like a dog 
as he listened to the wailing of the wind high over his head. It 
was the wind, more than the vividness of the stars and moon or 
the play of the aurora, that filled his desires with a foment of 
unrest and a strange excitement. He wanted to run under that 
wind, as the dog runs, for the sheer joy of running—and he 
wanted to run alone! The instinct of pack-leadership was gone. 
For a time, he had ceased to be a wolf. And yet neither was he a 
dog. Through his body raced the red blood of savagery, bred of 
wolves. Twenty years: away, ghosts were calling. him—ghosts 
that — in the shades of kennels, ghosts that crowded round 


The huge bear's head seemed to cease its movement. The 
like a slow-moving avalanche 


white men’s fires, ghosts that barked but did not howl—and 
Swift Lightning answered, yet knew not why he answered, nor 
did he reason that, for this space of time, he was a misfit in 
his world. 

He ran straight with the wind. This was not wolf-caution, 
but it was in Swift Lightning to run to-night without caution, 
for he was neither hunting nor afraid of danger. The grown wolf 
does not play. His life is a life grim and somber. But to-night, 
with that drop of dog riding through the blood of twenty wolf 
generations, Swift Lightning felt upon him the desire to play. 
And in itself that desire was a mystery to him. For, like an adult 
who has never known childhood, he did not know how to play. 
The soul of the dog whispered to him in a strange language. He 
wanted to understand; he wanted to answer. And the only 
response he could give to that demand for play that came up to 
him through the generations was to run! And because he had no 
living comrade impelled by that same desire to keep him com- 
pany, he ran with the wind. Always he ran with this wind when 


‘jt moaned and wailed between him and the stars without touching 


the earth in its passing. It was his plaything. It was a thing he 
could run hard, and yet could not beat. It urged him; it taunted 
him; it laughed at him—and it laughed with him. To-night, it 
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rumble in his chest deepened to a roar; then he advanced 


upon Swift Lightning 


was to Swift Lightning almost a iiving thing. At times, it was so 
high that he thought it was getting away from him entirely; then, 
of a sudden, it would sweep down until it seemed just over his 
back, a weirdly frolicsome thing urging him on to still greater 
madness of speed. At these times, Swift Lightning would give a 
sound in his throat which the wolf and the malemiut and the 
husky never make. It was almost a bark—a panting, joyous 
defiance to the voices in the wind. 

Mile after mile he kept up the pace. His tongue hung out; his 
breath shortened, and at last he stopped. He sat back on his 
haunches, his tongue hanging, and gathered his wind. More 
than ever, a man would have called him dog now. He was laugh- 
ing. With that dog-laughter of his jaws and tongue there was an 
unwolfish and apologetic hang to his ears. The wind had beaten 
him again, as it had always beaten him. It had gone so tar ahead 
of him that there was no longer sound of it, and he looked up 
inquiringly at the stars, and at Aurora, everlastingly opening and 
closing her giant umbrella. For many minutes there was a 
strange calm, in which he listened and watched. Then came the 
moaning of the wind again from behind him. His ears drooped 
lower. His jaws closed in crestfallen acknowledgment of defeat. 
The wind had not only beaten him—it had circled clean round 


him, and was coming up from behind agajn, taunting him to 
another effort. 

His long gray body leaped out like a flash. Only once or twice 
in his life had he run as he ran now. Yet the wailing and moaning 
voices that raced in the wind were always passing him, one after 
another, each calling to him as it left him behind. When Swift 
Lightning stopped the second time, he had run ten miles. This 
run had not tired him. His tremendous speed simply winded 
him. His body was still charged with the electrical thrill of the 
night. But he did not race again with the wind. The edge of his 
superfluous vital energy was smoothed down, and he trotted 
through the vivid glow now, watching and listening expectantly 
for other things. What these things were he had no definite no- 
tion. They were not things he hunted, for he was not hunting, 
and had no desire to hunt. It is thus a dog wanders on star-bright 
and moonlit nights in a land where there are kennels and white 
men. Thus, years ago, had Swift Lightning’s ancestors wandered, 
jog-trotting under the moon, wayfaring the highways and the 
lanes and the fields, questing vagrantly and aimlessly in the 
sheer joy of life and its mystery. And in this fashion Switt Light- 
ning went on, seeking the mystery ahead of him—the strange 
something that was pulling him through the night. 

He had traveled for two hours when the weird .and jestful 
pekoo-wao threw something unexpected in his path. gee 
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Swift Lightning Runs Alone 


was a mighty arctic hare, a wise old graybeard rich in the wisdom 
of age. Ona slope of plain, under the frozen surface of which the 
moss lay green and luxuriant, Mistapoos and a score or his friends, 
some young and some old, had gathered to “face the wind.” In 
storm, the big arctic hares always do this—face the wind, keep 
their eyes shut, smell, and listen. It is their one overwhelm- 
‘ing instinct, keeping them from danger, just as the “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” signs warn travelers of the peril of passing trains. For in 
the tumuli and blinding sweep of storm, wolves and foxes and 
ermine slip up unexpectedly. And to-night, Mistapoos and his 
company, wise in many things but stupid in this, thought there 
was storm. There must be storm, they reasoned, if they reasoned 
at all, even though they could not feel it. For the sound of it was 
a din in their big ears. For a long time they had heard it sobbing 
and wailing and sweeping high up over their funny big heads— 
and for a long time they had sat stoically, facing the direction 
from which it came, their eyes shut, their whiskers alert with 
caution, their ears aslant, their nostrils catching the air. They 
looked like big, puffed-up white cushions scattered over an area 
twenty or thirty feet square. Mistapoos must have weighed 
close to fifteen pounds, and he and his kind—in spite of any age 
they might carry—were the juiciest, tenderest morsels on the 
barrens. 

Now, it happened that Swiit Lightning struck this bit of plain 
in another brief, mad spurt of running. He was not trying to beat 
the wind over his head, but he was beating the surface wind, and 
therefore he traveled ahead of his scent. He was coming so fast 
that he had no time to look for game, and Mistapoos and his 
company heard the sound of his feet before they smelled him. 
Their eyes popped open like so many lantern-shutters, and in that 
moment they saw Swift Lightning upon them; and Swift Light- 
ning, in that same moment, saw the first of Mistapoos and his 
crowd. There was no time in which to choose direction, and 
every one of the twenty fat hares popped into the air as if re- 
leased by springs. Mistapoos, whose Sunday name was Lepus 
Arcticus, made one mighty lunge. It may have been in his head 
to have jumped clean over Swift Lightning, but he was heavy, 
and fat and full of years, and, like a solid shot, he landed against 
Swiit Lightning’s chest. The impact of his fifteen pounds was 
so great that Swift Lightning was knocked half off his feet. Mist- 
apoos fell with a thud, the wind and all common sense jolted out 
of him. Instantly, his powerful hind legs shot out like powerful 
springs again, and he took another jump—again without 
wasting precious time to look. This time, head on, he 
\ landed in the hollow of Swift Lightning’s ribs, and the 
5 mightiest of all wolves was bowled over like a tenpin hit witha 
4 ball. With a snarl, Swift Lightning gathered himself up 
eee \ and faced the enemy. But Mistapoos, alias Lepus Arcticus, 

Pigs ON had disappeared into the night, and was measuring 
off miles of barren-land in leaps twenty feet long. 
And gone were all of his company. 

Beaten by the wind, and knocked over by a rab- 
bit, Swift Lightning, for a few moments, lost all 
direct initiative. Squatted in the center of the 
warm-scented space where Mistapoos and his com- 
pany had “ridden out the storm,” he looked 
askance of the world in general. When he went on, 
there was slouch to his back and tail, as though he 
feared some of his friends might have seen 
his ignoble defeat and would peddle the 
news broadcast to-morrow; and in his head 
there sizzled a new and comprehensive im- 
pression—a new-born and swiftly developed 
conviction that the world and the things 
in it were not always what they seemed 
to be. Possibly the white things he had 
encountered were not hares at all but 
polar bears! For surely it was not Mis- 
tapoos the rabbit who had jolted the 
wind out of him and knocked him down! 

His good humor re- 
turned to him as he 
went on. During the 
next hour, the night 
changed again. The 
wind went out of the 
sky. Aurora opened 


and closed her umbrel- 

la for a last time, and 

In her hand was a long seal-spear, gathered her pigments into a sea of pale-yellow glow. Where 
and, with a cry of fury, she there had been a tumult of sound, there was now a vast and un- 


flung it at him broken silence. The surface air, hardly (Continued on page 110) 
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FEL h James M. Barrie’s new comedy, 

“Dear Brutus.” Her delightful portrayal of the girl who “might have been” is one of the pronounced hits 

of the current dramatic season, and a near promotion to stardom is considered a safe bet in theatrical circles. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, $38 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE 
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musical comedy of the. 
most conventional type until George M. Cohan, with matchless skill and daring originality, transformed it 
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= into a show, 2 novelty and cleverness of which made instant appeal to the public and wrote “ Success” large upon it. 
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ARTHA MANSFIELD, who appears in both the “Nine o’Clock Revue” and “ Midnight Frotic” at New 
York’s Danse de Follies, where her statuesque figure and face of classic beauty receive due homage from the 
patrons of these entertainments, is a native of Ohio. As might be expected, she is much sought after for photo-plays. 
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SITE QUINN, who was one of the most popular of the New York Winter Garden favorites, has transferred 
her rollicking person to the Century Grove, where, in the “Midnight Whirl,” her singing and dancing in several 
of the numbers never fail to elicit salvos of enthusiastic applause from the spectators of that after-theater diversion 
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Under which title, Dr. Rowland tells the 
story of a girl so alluring that her employer 
couldn’ t bear to have her in his office. 


By Henry C. Rowland 
Illustrated by 


Harrison Fisher 


Y patients have a pleasant way, which I encourage, 
of dropping in to see me unprofessionally, especially 
when some important event has happened in their 
lives, and telling me all about it and giving me the 

inner history of the affair. 

Knowing that I write in leisure moments, they offer me these 
human documents quite unreservedly as though to say, ‘‘ Walk 
into my mind and make yourself at home, and if you see anything 
there which might be of service to some unfortunate who may 
be called upon to face what I have, just help yourself to it.” And 
the joke of it is that, if they happen to read the story, they are 
apt to say, ‘‘That’s very much like what happened to me.” 

When my old friend Selwyn Burns came a financial cropper 
in the West and died suddenly of pneumonia (with an indictment 
or two awaiting his convalescence), his two children, Thomas 
and Mary, were in a fair way to earn a decent living by their own 
efforts. Thomas was an inventor of sorts, and had recently pat- 
ented a safe-combijnation lock, which he was trying to put on the 
market. Mary, who had for some time distrusted her father’s 
sanguine, reckless operations, had studied typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, and as they had lived for some years in Mexico, where 
her father had mining interests, was thoroughly familiar with 
Spanish. So, when, a year later, she came East and addressed 
he-self to me for advice as to a business opening, I thought 
immediately of my young friend, Richard Saltus. 

This was during the summer of 1917, and Richard was hard 
at work supplying the government with copper and nitrites and 
manganese from his company’s Peruvian diggings. There was 
a double reason for my desiring Richard to take Mary into his 
employ—first, hecause she was a girl of that alluring type of 
beauty which is most subject to masculine attack and I felt that 
with Richard she would be safe from this, and, second, because 
her knowledge of Spanish would make her valuable to his com- 
pany for South American correspondence and ought to bring 
her a good salary. 

So I brought the thing about, and before long Mary was acting 
as Richard’s private secretary and living comfortably enough 
at a woman’s hotel on the street where I had my office. Thomas 
had also come to New York and established an agency for his 
safe, which was a small one, particularly adapted to the needs 
of private families and guaranteed burglar- and fire-proof. It 
promised well for the future, and although he had not yet got 
out of debt, his prospects were bright enough. He himself spent 
most of his time on the road. 

Then, one evening, Richard Saltus came to see me, looking and 
acting upset. He seemed embarrassed, too, which was doubly 
surprising—first, because, in a lifelong acquaintance with him, 
I could not remember ever having seen him embarrassed before, 
and, furthermore, because hardly anybody ever gets embarrassed 
with me. I had, in fact, helped usher Richard into this troubled 
world, some thirty-two years before, in the old-fashioned Saltus 
house on Gramercy Park, where, since the death of his mother, 
he had continued to live. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” I asked. ‘‘War-fever?” 

“No, sir,”? he answered. “‘I’d like to go, of course, but I’ve 
had severai peremptory requests from Washington to stick at 
my job and stick at it hard. That’s not what’s bothering me. 
I’ve got to get rid of Miss Burns.” 

“Indeed.” 


ion 


“No question. I might 
as well ’fess up, Doctor. 
As long as that girl is 
within sight or hearing, I 
can’t keep my mind on my work.” 

“Have you fallen in love with her?” 

‘“‘No—nothing of the sort. It’s simply 
that, little by little, she’s come to have for 


me a purely physical attraction I can’t resist. Her voice— and 
the look of her and something that she seems to exhale when 


we're close together—” He gave a little shudder. 

“Do you like her personality?” I asked. He looked surprised. 

‘Like her?? Of course I do! Everybody likes her. That’s 
putting it mildly. Every he male in the blooming shop down to 
Jimmy, the office-boy, is in love with her. They’ll probably try 
to poison me or all will quit when I let her go.” 

“Can’t you asssign her to a different job?” I asked. ‘Make. 
a handsome present of her to Clarke or Jephson.” 

He frowned and shook his head. 

“She'd still be in the office just the same, and she would have 
to be constantly coming to me for one reason or another. You 
see, I manage all the Peruvian end of the business, and that’s 
just where she is most valuable, not only because of her perfect 
Spanish but because she understands the Latin-American 
character and view-point and knows all the little subtleties of 
getting at those fellows.” 

“Tt seems to me, Richard,” said I, ‘that Miss Burns is entirely 
too valuable a secretary for you to lose, just because her feminine 
charm is beginning to make you restless.” 

“*Restless’ is hardly the word for it,’* he growled. “I know 
it must sound perfectly asinine—or even worse—but there’s 
something about that girl that upsets me. I can’t afford to be 
upset just now; so I’ve got to let her go.” ; 

He began to stride up and down impatiently. 

“Does this make you feel any resentment toward her?” I 
asked. ; 

“Resentment ?’. No; of course not.” He stopped and stared: 
at me. “Why should it? I like her and admire and esteem and 
appreciate her and all that sort of thing. Personally, I hardly. 
know her at all, but it’s plaiz enough to see that she’s got char-. 
acter and sense and a sweet disposition. - I like her brother, too. 
He came in to see her the other day, and I bought one of his safes 
for my office at home. I work there a good deal to get away from 
the racket at the office and the infernal click of typewriters—” 
He began to walk up and down again, his handsome face, with its 
strong lines of character, dark and clouded. 

- “Miss Burns works there with you sometimes, doesn’t. she?” 
I asked. 


He stopped and wheeled. 
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“Yes, sir. How did you know?” 

“She came here and told me that you wanted her to,” I said, 
“and asked me if I thought it would be all right. I told her, ‘Yes; 
absolutely.’ I said that nobody bothered much about conven- 
tionality, these days of war, when the one big idea was to put 
the job across, and that so far as you were concerned, she would 
be as safe with you in your house as with me in my office.” 

“Thanks, Doctor! That’s high praise. Well, so she was, but 
I had to stop it. I couldn’t stand it. You understand, it wasn’t 
that I couldn’t trust myself or any such rot as that. It was simply 
that having her there put wild ideas in my head and kept me 
from concentrating on my work.” 

“What sort of wild ideas?” 

“Well, such as asking her to marry me and put me out of m 
misery. Sometimes the want of her gets so strong—when she’s 
close, I mean—that I get dizzy.” 

“Then if it’s as bad as that, why don’t you ask her to marry 
you? Ask her and take a chance.” 

“But I don’t want to marry,” he objected. “And, besides, 
I’m not in the least in love with her. I’m still sane 
ee enough to realize that. So I’ve got to find her an- 

sein : other job. There'll be no trouble about that.” 
“Look here, Richard,” I said: “How would you feel 
if she were to fall into the hands of some chap less 
honorable and scrupulous than yourself, and he were to 
make successful love to her?”’ 
The blaze of ferocity that 
ee glared from his hazel eyes 

startled me. 

“T’d slaughter him!” 

“Well then, that’s just 
what you may be called 
upon to do if you send her 
away. That girl is nodoll. 
She’s got a temperament of 
her own—and no experi- 
ence whatever of the wrong 
sort of men. You are not 
ek only her employer but her 
Biss protector in a passive sort 
i. of way, merely by keeping / 
her out of other and evil // 
clutches.” 

He seemed to meditate 
on this for a moment, then 


asked, 

“Why did she come 
East, anyhow?” 

“Because,” I answered, 
“it was generally known 
on the Slope that if her 
father had lived, he would 
unquestionably have gone 
to jail for the misappro- 
priation of funds. Mind 
you, he was not a crook in 
any sense. I would not even 
say that he was dishonest. 
But he was illegal.” 

Richard looked a little startled. 

“T see,” he muttered. “I didn’t 
know that.” He stared out of the 
window. “Poor girl!” 4 

“Now, listen, my boy,” said I: i 
“There is a good deal of the perverse 
about your case. Just because Mary 
Burns happens to be your employee, 
your secretary, you immediately stick 
a ‘Keep off the Grass’ sign on her for yourself, and then, 
just because she is so labeled, you feel the irresistible im- 
pulse to trespass, to pluck a flower or two. That is where 
the perversity comes in. If you had met her socially, you 
wouldn’t feel like this.” 

His face cleared a little. 

“By jiminy, I believe you’re right, Doctor!” 

“Well then,” I said, ‘why not see a little of her socially, oxt 
of business hours?” 

“But if I were to take her out, say for dinner or theater, 
people——~” 

“Oh, go chase yourself,” said I. ‘“They’re all doing it—and 
by no means as decently as you would. Now, look here: You 
.two have been working together for the last six months, and it’s 
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time you got acquainted. Can you dine with me to-morrow 
night at Sherry’s?” 
“Why—eh—yes; delighted!” 


““Well then, let’s see if I can get Mary—” And I reached for } 


the telephone. 
II 


Wirx what success my theory might have worked out was 
destined to be undecided, for a few days later Mary Burns came 
in to see me, and the first glance at her face showed me that 
something was wrong. 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” I asked. “Has the boss 
fired you, or has he asked you to marry him?” _ 

“Neither,” she answered dejectedly, then, with her winning 
little smile: ‘It’s much worse than that. He’s going to 
Peru.” 

“The deuce he is! And why?” 
“To take charge vd I down there and try to drive them a 
ittle. 
x She stared at me pensively, and I did not 
altogether wonder at Richard’s finding these 
big light-gray eyes set in their double fringe 
of long black lashes disturbing. 


“You don’t look overjoyed 
about his going,” I observed. 
“T hope that you haven’t, hy 
any chance, fallen in love with 

him.” 
Her steady stare did not waver the fraction of a millimeter. 

“T have, though, Doctor,” she answered. “TI love him almost 
to distraction.” 

“In that case,” said I testily, ‘he’s a condemned idiot not to 
marry you and take you down there with him. I’d tell him so 
if it weren’t that I’m leaving to-morrow for a tour of the Canadian 
military hospitals. How long does he expect to be gone?” 

Mary sighed. 
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“He said until the end of the war. That may mean three 
months or three years. But he’s been awfully kind tome. He’s 
raised my salary and put me at the head of the correspondence 
department—they created it yesterday. And now he has asked 
me to move into his house the day he sails and leok after things 
during his absence. Do you think I ought to do that, Doctor?” 


“You don't look overjoyed about his going,’ I observed. 
“I hope you haven't, by any chance, 
fallen in love with him” 


I hardly knew what to say to this. Richard had told me that 
he was making money hand over fist, and no doubt he preferred 
that the house be occupied than be closed during his sojourn in 
Peru. He had always been a man of strong domestic attachments, 
fond of his lares et penates, with a masculine dislike of having 
things changed or disturbed. Besides, he would want to keep on 
Parker, the butler, and his wife, who was cook, as the couple 
were old and devoted family servants. No doubt he had wisely 
considered that it is much better even for the best of servants 
to have some light duties to perform under an observant eye than 
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to be left in idleness, and so, partly for his own advantage and 
partly to render a service to Mary (for even the most modest of 
hotels and boarding-houses were becoming frightfully dear), he 
had made what seemed to be a perfectly reasonable proposition. 

“T don’t see why not, my dear,” I answered. ‘‘ You would be 
infinitely more comfortable and save yourself a lct of expense, 
while, at the same time, rendering him 
a service. I have known the servants 
for about twenty years, and they are 
good, respectable, old-fashioned 
bodies. Richard will be out of the 
country, and if he chooses to give you 
the job of caretaker, tant mieux. Yes; 
I give my sanction toit. But, I must 
say, Richard is the king of fools.” 

“Oh dear!” she sighed. “Then I’ll 
go. Ido hate that hotel.” 

She left a few minutes later, when I 
lighted a cigar and sat down to my 
favorite reflections on the silliness of 
human nature—especially male human 
nature. 

I had not the least doubt in the 
world that Richard had eagerly wel- 
comed the neeessity (if it were really 
such, which I doubted) of going to 
Peru because this would save his emo- 
tions the wear and tear of having Mary 
in the same immediate atmosphere. 
When a business man who happens 
to be in every sense a gentleman and 
an individual of strongly suppressed 
nature finds that the propinquity of a 
woman in his employ begins to disturb 
him so that he has difficulty in keep- 
ing his mind upon his work, there are 
but two courses for him to take. He 
must either marry her or dismiss her 
from his employ. 

Some men might set themselves 
about the conquest of the girl, with no 
obligation entailed on their part be- 
yond what their generosity might see 
fit to offer. Others of even lower 
morale might enjoy a certain vicarious 
pleasure in having their instincts thus 
subjected to a daily excitation. But 
not so Richard. He was not that type 
of man, 

He stated his case frankly enough 
when he dropped in for a few mo- 
ments that evening. This time, he 
was quite calm, even a little depressed, 
I thought, for he disliked intensely 
removing himself even farther from 
the great amphitheater where such a 
tremendous fight was being fought to 
its sanguinary finish. 

“Perhaps you may be right, Doc- 
tor,”’ said he, “‘but I tell you Iam not 
actually in love with her one bit. I’ve 
never been in love with any woman, 
and probably never shall be. * I’m not 
the lover type, and I look at matri- 
mony with horror—that is, for the 
present.” 

“Very well,” I answered; “you will 
probably look on it with even greater 
horror when you come back and find that you’ve missed your 
chance and she’s married to somebody else. I’m not advising 
that you become an enraptured bridegroom sitting all day long 
at his bride’s feet composing madrigals. No; not just now. But 
if you were to marry her to-morrow and take her with you to Peru 
the next day, it could interfere in no way with our winning the 
war and would greatly increase your own efficiency as a war- 
worker.” 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment, then shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t be right—even if she were willing to marry me, 
which is not at all certain,” said he, with that set look about the 
jaw which always makes me want to kick a man. “Even if I 
fancied myself in love with her, which I don’t, I’d feel that I 
ought to wait a while to make sure. I'll be all over this as soon 
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as I get out of her neighborhood. But no man has any right 
to ask a woman to marry him when he knows in his heart that 
her attraction for him is physical and nothing more.” 

“Quite sure that you know that?” I asked, a little sardonic- 
ally. “Well, forge ahead on your blundering course, then, and 
don’t come wailing to me when you’ve missed your landfall. 
I’m off for Canada to-morrow; so good-by and bon voyage.” 


THE singular mesh of events which was now immediately woven 
of this 2fair occurred while I was looking things over a little at 
the Chain Lakes Club in Quebec, of which I have the honor to 
be president, and whither I had gone to spend a few days before 
joining our party at Montreal. 

Wherefore I shall have to resort to my favorite method of 
reconstruction, so that you may see the drama in all of the in- 
tensity with which it was played. 


Richard’s ship sailed at one o’clock in the afternoon, and as 
she steamed slowly down the river, he began to think of the 
numerous minor details which he had overlooked in the past 
two days’ rush and scramble of immediate, unexpected departure. 

None of these, however, was of any particular importance, 
and most of them could be arranged by letter. Among these, 
he remembered that he had left twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of Liberty Bonds, which he had bought and paid for at a fashion- 
able soirée for the drive, locked up in the little safe of his office 
at his house, and these, not having been registered, were nego- 
tiable by anybody. But as the combination was known to him- 
self alone, and as he believed the invention to be all that Mary’s 
brother Thomas had claimed for it, this was the very least of his 
‘cares, and he felt the bonds to be as secure where they were as 
if placed, as he had intended, in his safe-deposit vault. 

Thinking of the house reminded him of Mary and the peculiar 
and puzzling look in her eyes as they had said good-by. She was 
to take up her residence in the house that afternoon, and the 
thought of her being there in the milieu so dear to his heart 
affected Richard strangely. By the time the ship had got abreast 
of the Statue, he was beginning to wonder if, perhaps, he might 
not have made a tremendous mistake. 

Reflecting, no doubt, on some of the things which I had said to 
him, he tried to imagine how he would feel on returning to find 
her married. Although retusing to admit himself in love with her, 
yet the thought of some other man possessing her roused in him a 
passionate, unreasoning intolerance. 

Being essentially a business man, it is probable that his mind 
attacked the problem in a business way. He reflected that un- 
questionably he would wish to marry some day, and the con- 
viction grew stronger and stronger that never again would he 
find a woman so wholly desirable as she. His mind turned to the 
long and dreary exile which was probably ahead of him, and he 
thrilled at the thought of what this might have been had he been 
able to persuade her to share it with him as his wife. 

The ship pushed slowly down the Upper Bay, and then off 
Tompkinsville, for some reason which was not announced, slowed, 
stopped, and came to anchor. A submarine alarm, perhaps, or 
an extra consignment of official mail, or some police order, or 
any of the numerous reasons to which all traffic was subject 
owing to the war. 

The afternoon passed; dinner was served; the night wore on, 
and at ten o’clock there still seemed to be no signs of getting under 
way. And all of this time Richard’s mind was unable to tear 
itself from the growing conviction that he was making a mistake, 
the price of which might possibly prove to be his life’s happiness. 
Yet, so fixed was his precision of method and so alien to his 
thoughts any violent, romantic departure from it, that it was not 
until eleven o’clock, when a tug came puffing alongside, that it 
occurred to him to profit by the delay. 

He was really not obliged to go by that ship. There was no 
such desperate hurry for him to get down there and take charge 
of things. What was to hinder his getting aboard this tug and 
going back to put into execution, if possible, what he now felt 
sure to be the only course of action which might give him peace 
of mind and tranquillity of spirit? Even if he failed, he would 
at least be spared the future contemplation of a blind stupidity 
which had cost him so dear. And once this thought possessed him, 
he acted upon it with the vehemence which characterized the 
conduct of his business affairs. 

Hunting up the purser, he found this official to be in ignorance 
of when the ship might sail; also that there should be another 
sailing in a fortnight and no difficulty in postponing his passage. 


Richard then explained that, in the rush of getting off, he had 


‘ overlooktd a highly important personal affair, and ten minutes 


later found himself, bag and baggage, aboard the tug and steaming 
back to the wharf where, after a little explanation to the officials, 
he was permitted to land. 

It now occurred to Richard that as Mary had taken up her 
abode and was probably at that moment sleeping in the house, 
it would not do for him to stop there. But he was in an exalted, 
breathless state of emotion and obsessed by the desire to know 
his fate, to strike while the iron was hot, and he felt that if he 
could only see here at once, tingling, as he was, with this tenfold 
augmented longing for her, his chances of success would be greater 
than were he to wait and approach the matter in a cooler and more 
deliberate mood. And in this he was perfectly right. 

Imagine a young man of well-ordered methods who had just 
sailed for a foreign country and arranged his plans accordingly 
dashing in at that hour and in that exalted state of soul and saying, 
“Dear, at the eleventh hour I have suddenly discovered that I 
cannot live without you, so I have left the ship down in the bay 
and rushed back to beg you to be my wife—” or some such 
words as these. Could such a proposal fail to move a girl who 
had the slightest tender sentiment in his regard? 

Richard decided to do this very thing. He would stop at the 
house, ring up Parker (the old butler), bid him tell Miss Burns 
of his return, and ask her if she would be kind enough to see him 
for a few minutes on his way to the club, where he would put up 
until the next sailing. 

Wherefore he directed his taxi to stop in front of the house, 
where he got out and went up the high stoop rather slowly and 
with a feeling of suffocation. There was a latch-key on his ring, 
and he was about to let himself in, then rouse out Parker, when, 
through the thick filet lace behind the plate glass in the front 
door, his eye was caught by a dim light apparently half-way 
down the main stairway. 

Richard’s instant suspicions were roused. Who should be 
coming down the stairs at that hour with the aid of a dim electric 
torch? The servants’ quarters were in the basement, and if 
Mary had wanted to get a book or magazine or anything else 
from the study, she had only to touch the button at the top of 
the stairs to light them and the floor beneath. Parker, a meticu- 
lous servant, must have shown her this. 

No; Richard decided that here was a burglar who had learned 
of his departure and decided to enter the house this first night 
of the master’s absence. The torch glowed feebly again, straight. 
at him, and Richard flattened himself against the wall of the 
vestibule, not daring so much as to peep beyond the rim of glass, 
lest his head appear against the street-lamp, which happened to 
be directly in front of the house. When he looked again, he saw 
the faint glow at the rear of the hall. 

“This is where I nab the scoundrel with the goods,” thought 
Richard, and, running down the steps, went to the taxi, opened 
his kit-bag, and took out an automatic pistol and a strong pocket- 
torch. Going back up the steps, he unlocked the door, entered, 
and closed it softly behind him. He then stole silently down the 
corridor, through the breakfast-room in the rear, and peered 
between the heavy portiéres which shut it off from the study. 

The burglar had lost no time in locating the safe ensconced in 
the wall behind a panel, and by the dull glow of the torch, which 
was apparently almost burned out, Richard could see a hand in 
one of his own driving-gauntlets at work on the combination. 
The light was too dim for him to get any impression of the cracks- 
man’s personality, and Richard, curious to see if the invention 
possessed the merits which Mary’s brother claimed for it, waited 
to see with what success the thiet’s skill might be attended. 

He had not very long to wait. The fellow was evidently a 
master of his criminal technique, for presently the small, round 
door flew open. As it did so, Richard slipped his hand behind 
the portiéres to the familiar button, and the next instant the 
study was flooded with light. ‘ 


IV 


THERE was a stifled scream, hardly more than a gasp, the flash 
of a white figure springing suddenly erect, and there, facing © 
Richard, stood Mary, her hair tumbled about her ears and clad 
in her nightgown, over which was drawn a thin silk kimono. 

But these slight details of costume went unremarked by Richard © 
for the moment. Perhaps the first thing to strike him was the 
tremendous, diabolic humor of the situation. For a man to 
have fumed and fretted through many months, his fever gradually 
approaching a crisis which was reached after he had rushed 
aboard a ship to escape the area of contagion and drive him 
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knees beside her chair, took her hand and crushed it to his lips, and she leaned forward and laid - 
the other against his cheek. “Oh, Mary—Mary—why didn't you tell me?” 
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back in a delirium with the blind instinct of finding his cure in 
its source, and then to discover this source to be a criminal one 
—this surely was such a joke as only Satan could evolve. 


Guilt 


“Yes,” he answered. “That is what brought me back. I 


did not know, of course, whether you would be willing to marry 
me or not, or whether you might not be already engaged to some- 


To put the situation plainly and without metaphor, Richard body else. But I gave up everything on the off chance. I based 


had no doubt discovered that he was actually 
unable to continue a sane and rational existence 
without this girl. He loved her, and returning 
to beg that she marry him, had caught her in 
the very act of plundering his safe, and that with 
an adroit and finished skill which bespoke not 
only natural aptitude but trained practise. There 
was even the modern cracksmain’s refinement of 
the glove, to prevent the leaving of telltale 
finger-prints. 

And so, for a moment, they stood staring at 
each other in utter silence, Richard no.doubt 
expecting some sort of an explosion or crise de 
nerfs on her part at being thus taken red-handed. 
But Mary seemed stricken absolutely dumb and 
paralyzed. She stood swaying on her feet, her 
arms hanging limply at her sides, staring at him 
with parted lips and gray eyes filled with a sort 
of rapturous terror, as one might look at the 
ghost of one’s beloved. Then, as if feeling her 
knees give way beneath her, she reached for the 
back of an armchair with one hand, when the 
gauntlet slipped off and fell on the floor. 

It was Richard who broke the silence. He 
laid his torch and pistol on the desk and took 
a step toward her. 

“You appear to be an expert, like your 
brother,” said he. ‘‘No doubt it runs in the 
family. I suppose he taught you thetrick. But 
you really needn’t have bothered about the 
glove. Nobody would have noticed the finger- 
prints, and, besides, you could have wiped them 
off almost any time.” 

She did not seem to understand. Richard's 
harsh, cutting voice appeared to overwhelm with- 
out enlightening her. To him, it seemed natural 
enough that she should be struck speechless. 
What was there for her tosay? ~He remembered 
suddenly what I had told him about her father, 
and his mind leaped to the conclusion that she 
must have inherited a criminal taint. How could 
it possibly be otherwise? Perhaps her brother 
was a criminal, too, and had trained her in the 
science and art of safe-opening. 

“One shouldn’t count too much on the cer- 
tainty of affairs maritime in time of war,” said 
he scathingly. ‘The ship sailed, but, for some 
reason or other, was held off Tompkinsville. So 
I decided to come back. It wasn’t because I 
suspected anything of this sort. I never believed 
such things as this happened outside of ‘movies’ 
and dime novels. I had quite a different reason. 
Shall I tell you what brought me back?” 

She nodded, still staring at him in that fasci- 
nated way, and breathing deeply, and, for the 
first time, Richard took note of her dishabille and 
the sweet contour of throat and shoulder and the 
swell of her laboring bosom and the lovely flushed 
and bewildered face. The whole extraordinary 
beauty and desirability of her as a mere woman 
struck him like a savage blow and awakened the 
savage in him. 

“TY will tell you why I came back,” said he. 
“At the moment of the ship’s backing-out into 
the stream, I discovered that I could not live 
without you. I realized all at once that you 
were as necessary to my existence as food and 
water and fire. I saw that I had been a fool at losing some- 
thing which I could not possibly get along without. So when, 
for some reason, the hours passed and we still lay at anchor off 
Tompkinsville, I reached the point where I could stand it no 
longer, and rushed back here, meaning to tell Parker to ask you 
to come down. I wanted to ask you to be my wife.” 

Mary raised her head and stared at him, not with any expres- 
sion of fear or supplication but in a singularly dazed, wonder- 
ing way. 

“You wanted me to marry you?”’ she asked, in a slow, almost 
toneless voice. 


~ 


my hope on the Jook I saw in your eyes when I told you that I 
was going and asked you to come here. It appeared that I mis- 
read that look. I thought that possibly it was for me—not for 
my goods.” 
She raised her hands to her face, and the glow of the reading- 
lamp fell upon her round, creamy arms, bare to the shoulder. 
It seemed to Richard as though every motion she made was like 
the turning of a cut gem to bring out the color of a fresh facet. 
His self-restraint was slipping fast. / 
“TI wanted you for an honored wife,” he gasped, “not the dis- 
honored slave I could make of you now—” And at the harsh 
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cut of these last words, Mary’s arms fell as though she had been 
stunned, and she stood staring at him again with that same 
peculiar ‘expression of bewilderment. “I mean,” said Richard, 


' “that this act of yours—this art, profession, whatever you care 
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Then. as if feeling her knees give way beneath her, she reached 
for the back of an armchair with one hand, when the 
gauntlet slipped off and fell to the floor 


to call it—puts you in my power.” He stepped quickly to 
a she stood and seized her bare upper arms in his powerful 
ands. 

He drew her slowly toward him, and, to his astonishment she 
did not resist. He had expected fury, hatred, a struggle, per- 
haps, for she was a tall, strong girl. But, singularly, there was 
nothing of the sort. She looked up into his face with a sort of 
mute appeal, then swayed not away from but toward him, her 
eyes still fixed on his like those of a child, a little girl who desires 
to be taken up and soothed and comforted and protected. It 
,struck a pang through him, and in that moment there came the 
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first dawning consciousness athwart his soul that, no matter 
what she was, he loved her. 

But this did not come in time to keep his arms from slipping 
about her as he drew her closer and closer in an embrace which 
was not profane but infused with 
a sort of heart-broken love and 
protectiveness, and the furious de- 
termination to save her yet from 
her tragic criminality, if only by 
the very intensity of love. Her 
silent appeal had brought about a 
swift and violent reaction. His 
soul in that second was wrenched 
into a volie-face, and though his 
lips found hers and clung to them, 
it was not with the brutal caress 
of the master for the slave. There 
was love, and a sort of melting 
tenderness, and as their faces were 
crushed together, the tears were 
streaming from his eyes to moisten 
both. 

Then he discovered that her body 
was slipping down in his arms, 
limply and heavily, and that her 
head, with its mass of. loosened 
hair, was sagging in the hollow of 
his elbow. He gathered her up, 
powerful man that he was, and car- 
ried her to the room assigned her 
on the floor above. There he’ laid 
her on the bed, flung the folds of 
her kimono about her, and ran 
down to the dining-room for bran- 
dy. She had not fainted yet, was 
apparently but semiconscious, so 
he raised her head and made her 
swallow a little of the stimulant. 

“Do you feel better?” he asked. 
“Can you understand what I am 
going to say?” 

She nodded, her eyes fixed upon 
his haggard face. 

“Then listen: You are in no dan- 
ger, either from the law or from 
me. I wasa little off my head just 
now. But I was right when I said 
that you are mine. You are, but 
not inthe sense I meant. You are 
free—do you understand? Free, 
and before long you shall be freer 
stil. If I can smash my own 
devils and cram them back into 
their cages, I can do the same with 
yours. NowI must go—before the 
fight is on again. I am not yet 
quite back where I belong. Good- 
night—stay here in the house 
until I come to-morrow.” 

She did not answer. Richard 
thought he heard a murmured 
““Good-night” as he turned to leave 
the room. . Down-stairs, he passed 
back to the study and closed the 
door and panel of the safe, not 
bothering with its contents. Then 
he went out, got into the taxi, and 
was driven to his club. 


Richard awoke the following 

morning from a dull, lethargic sleep 

with the consciousness of struggling back into some tragic cir- 

cumstances or surrounding. He had never felt so profoundly 

exhausted, physically as well as mentally, and it took several 

minutes for him to realize the events of the night before. When 
he did, it was with a sort of yearning melancholy. 

“Tmagine her a thief!” he said to himself. “Whoever could 
conceive anything so ghastly horrible? Must be an inherited 
moral defect—a mania. Some one of those grotesque warpings 
of the mind one hears about. She had no need to steal. That 
glorious girl—a thief!” 

The nervous reaction had exhausted him (Continued on page 100), 
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Cant for soldiers, sailors. and marines. at Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Stre 


Committee of Women on National Defense. Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, chairman 


et, York, by the 


The Minute-women of “ee Hour 


By Sophie Irene Loeb 


HE telephone-bell rang. 1 hastened to answer it. 

“T’ll call for you in fifteen minutes. We’re going 

down to the city hall to keep an appointment with 

the mayor.” It was the voice of my “commanding 

officer,” the little woman with the long 

name—chairman of the Mayor’s Com- 

mittee of Women on National Defense. 

organized in the early days of 

1918. She had asked me to keep 

this morning “open,” and this 
was the first reason. 

As we drove down Fifth 
Avenue and approached its _ 
busiest corner, the Public 
Library at Forty-second 
Street, she called 
to the chauffeur 
to stop. 

just run 
in for a minute 
to see the girls,” 
she said, and be- 
fore I could an- 
swer, she was out 
of the car and 
had entered the 
latticed wooden 
structure with 
the trees running 
through the roof, 
and which bore 
the inviting sign: 
“*Canteen for Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and 
Marines.” 

In a few min- 
utes, she hurried 
back me. 


help.” 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman and assistants showing samples of dehydrated foods prepared at the 
kitchen of the New York Mayor's Committee of Women on National Defense 


“Oh, come on in,” she said. ‘*They’re short. We’ve got to 


Sure enough, the place was filled with uniformed men, and as 
we hurried to the rear counter, my companion took up a tray 
full of soiled dishes on the way. 

Seeing another tray near by, I followed 
suit, and, without further formality, the 
chairman had deposited the tray 
and gone into the crowd to “take 
orders.” Before [ could get my wits 
together, I was doing the same 
thing. 

Some white-capped vol- 
unteer thrust a little card 
in my hand, and I read tt 
off at the first table ot 
hungry Hun-hunters. 


I shall never 
forget those first 
“‘orders.”’ I real- 
ized I was “‘ mus- 
tered in’’ on the 
“chow ”’—I, with 
my manuscripts 
and waiting ap- 
pointments. For 
the first time I 
understood what 
a minuteman 
meant. 

The boys mus' 
have known it 
was my first of- 
fense, for they 
smiled so gra- 
ciously when I 
tried ‘fo get it 
all. They were 
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tray, I spied the chairman, and ventured, 

“How about the mayor?” 

She gave me one look which 
said: ‘Long live the mayor! But 
food first for famished fighters!” 

She took the occasion to give 
me another command, thrusting 
a greenback into my hand. 

“Get somebody to go 
over to Delmonico’s and 
bring a few layer cakes. 
We're out.” 

*Delmonico’s!’” 
I gasped. “What 
about the price?” 
And the vision of the 
average meal-check 
Il had made out, 
which looked like 
thirty cents, flashed 
through my mind. 

“Get the cakes 
first, and we'll talk 
about the price 
afterward. Nothing 

too good here,” she 
flashed. 

And in this mo- 

mentary spark I 
caught the spirit of 
her. It was reflected 
“over there.” It 
brought to me the 
vision of a trench 
full of soldier boys 
going “over the 
top,” with the com- 
(Continued on page 146) 


very familiar with what we had to give 
them. Evidently they had _ been 
there before. 

} Back and forth, in and out 


ored tight sleeves and my 
perspiring brow with the 
weight of those 
dishes, for I was 
struggling with the 
sweat of my brain to 
hold those orders. 

Never, as long as 
1 live, will I ques- 
tion the trancelike 
movement and 
vacant stare of the 
waiter lady in 
Childs’, for she is 
mentally main- 
taining the mix- 
ture of three or 
four meal-orders, 
of three or four 
temperaments. As 
I recall it now, it 
registered on my 
mind something 
like this: “Boiled 
dinner, ham and 
eggs, cold tongue, 
potato salad, let- 
tuce with mayonnaise 
dressing, sliced tomatoes, 
macaroni, ice-cream, pie 
la mode, layer cake, 
chocolate éclairs, and maca- 
roons.” 

Once, in a mad rush, while 
waiting for the cook to fill my 


Y) Mrs. William Randolph 

Hearst, chairman-in-chief of the 
Mayor's Committee of Women 
on Reconstruction and Relief, 
New York. and her five sons 


Mrs. W. R. Hearst and Mrs. J. G. Drayton serving Thanksgiving dinner at the All-Day-Care- 
of-Children Center, New York ; 


{ with that tray I wended my hd “SS 
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Pierson went close to her. 


DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 

London parish, a widower with two 
daughters—Gratian, twenty-one, who has re- 
cently married George Laird, an army doctor, 
and is herself now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie), 
an affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive girl 
cf nineteen. 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited 
Pierson’s brother, Robert, and his wife, 
Thirza, at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. Here Noel meets 
a young officer, Cyril Morland, and they fall deeply in love. Morland 
urges an immediate marriage, but Pierson refuses-his consent on the 
grounds of Noel’s youth and the short acquaintance. Morland is 
summoned to join his regiment, and Noel, with the sole thought of, 
making him hers forever, gives herself to him. i 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit herself to be a nurse, entersa 
hospital where Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is in charge of 
two wards. Leila has had two husbands and a somewhat adventurous 
career, and just now she is the mistress of Jimmy Fort, an army captain 
whom she first ret in South Africa. Fort is incapacitated for service 
and employed in the War Ojfice. He takes a great liking to Noel, 
and Leila is much disturbed thereat. 

Noel is happy in her work at the hospital until news comes that 
Morland had been killed in France. She now knows that she is going 
to have a child, and to her grief is added anxiety for what the future 
holds. She confides in Leila and Gratian and Doctor Laird. Leila 
endeavors to cheer her up, and tells her that she must not get into a 
morbid state of mind over the situation. Laird is most sympathetic, 
and promises to do all in his power to help her. 

When Pierson learns of Noel's condition, he is completely stunned, 
and reproaches himself with failure in his duty toward his motherless 
child. - the girl defends her action, takes all the blame upon 


His face was quivering. 
I must go up to Nollie for a minute, and then to bed” 


By John Galsworthy 


Author of “Beyond,” etc. 


Illustrated by Fanny Munsell 


“Don’t let us differ on this last night. 


Saint’s Progress 


herself, and refuses any pity or sympathy. 
She goes down to Kestrel, and there, in the 
early spring, a son is born to her. 

Her uncle offers to adopt the child, but she 
refuses, and returns to oe father, who ap- 
proves her resolution. She soon encounters 
Opinion, for she openly acknowledges her 
motherhood. The results are what might be 
expected. Meanwhile, Captain Fort, filled 
with pity, offers any service in his power, for he is in love with her. 

Noel now realizes that her return home was a mistake. She sends the 
baby and nurse-to her aunt’s and goes to Leila’s, to remain until she 
can decide what to do. Her father follows her there, and after an 
interview, decides to give up his parish, although Noel begs him not to. 
Leila has not yet returned from the hospital. Noel is alone after her 
father leaves—and presently Fort comes in. _ Leila finds them together. 
Noel sees that Leila is deeply resentful of her presence and leaves 
immediately. She spends the night at a railway station and takes the 
earliest train for Dover, where Doctor Laird is stationed. He decides 
she had better stay there, and takes her to the place where he is stop- 
ping. Gratian will come later. They will then rent a house, and Noel 
can have her baby. She believes that, under this arrangement, her 
father will not resign his parish, but Laird thinks otherwise. He is 
right. Pierson is*determined to go. Too much resentment of his 
course in harboring his daughter has developed in his flock. He will 
seek a chaplaincy in the army. His one anxiety in leaving is for 
Noel. He fears that Fort will want to marry her, to which he is much 
opposed, on account of the captain’s relations with Leila. 

But Leila is now convinced that she can no longer hold Fort, and 
decides to break away entirely and return to South Africa. She does 
not tell Fort she is going, and the first he knows of it is on the 
arrival of a letter posted from the steamer. 
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Meanwhile, Pierson is assigned to a chaplaincy in Egypt. 
He goes to Dover, where Noel is now living with the Lairds, 
for a farewell visit to his daughters. While there, Fort turns 
up. He asks Pierson’s permission to marry Noel, but the 
father refuses, telling him that he considers him as much 
bound to Leila as though they were married. Fort admits 
that he never loved Leila and that he has acted like a 
brute; but nothing in the world will prevent his trying 
for Noel’s consent to marriage. Pierson tells him brusquely, 
“Tf you try, then I can but pray that you will fail.” Fort 
decides that he will wait a while before pressing his suit. 


Ill 


OTH girls rose early that last day and went, with their 
father,to communion. As Gratian had said to George: 
“Tt’s nothing to me now, but it will mean a lot to him 
out there, as a memory of us. So I must go.” And he 
had answered: “Quite right, my dear. Let him have all he can 
get of you both to-day. I’ll keep out of the way and be back 
the last thing at night.” Their father’s smile when he saw them 
waiting for him went straight to both their hearts. It was a 
delicious day, and the early freshness had not yet dried out of 
the air when they were walking home to breakfast. Each girl 
had slipped a hand under his arm. “It’s like Moses —or was it 
Aaron?” Noel thought absurdly. Memory had 
complete hold of her. All the old days—the old 
days! Nursery-hours on Sundays after tea, 
stories out of the huge 
Bible bound in mother-of- 
pearl, with photogravures 
of the Holy Land—palms, 
and hills, and goats, and 
little Eastern figures, and 
funny boats on the Sea of 
Galilee, and camels— 
always camels. The book 
would be on his knee, and 
they, one on each arm of 
his chair, waiting eagerly 
for the pages to be turned 
so that a new picture 
came. And theie would 
be the feel of his cheek, a 
little prickly against theirs; 
and the old names with 
the old glamour—to Gra- 
tian, Joshua, Daniel, Mor- 
decai, Peter; to Noel, 
Absalom, because of his 
hair, and Haman, because 
she liked the sound, and 
Ruth, because she was 
pretty, and John, because 
he leaned on Jesus’ breast. 
Neither of them cared for 
Job or David, and Elijah 


because they hated the 
name “Eliza.” And later 
days, by firelight in the 
drawing-room, roasting 
chestnuts just before eve- 
ning church and telling ghost-stories, 
and trying to make daddy eat his share. 
And hours beside him at the piano, 
each eager for her special hymns—for 
Gratian, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,”’ 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” and “O God, 
Our Help;” for Noel, “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” the one with “the hosts 
of Midian” in it, and “for those in 
peril on the sea.” And always, always 
caddy had been gentle, sometimes 
angry but always gentle; and they— 
sometimes not at all. And mixed up 
with it all, the dogs they had had, and 
the cats they had had, and the cocka- 
too, and the governesses, and their red 
cloaks, and the curates, and the pan- 
tomimes, and “Peter Pan,” and “Alice 
in Wonderland” — daddy sitting be- 


“Oh,” she thought, ‘“‘come out here, bunny! I'll let 
you get away—can’t you see I will? It’s 
your only chance.” 


tween them, so that one could snuggle up. And later, the 
school-days, the hockey, the prizes, the. holidays, the rush into 
his arms, and the great and wonderful yearly exodus to far 
places, fishing and bathing, walks and drives, rides and climbs, 
always with him. And concerts and Shakespeare plays in the 
Christmas and Easter holidays, and the walks home in s‘reets, 
all lighted in those days, one on each side of him. 

And this was the end! They waited on him at breakfast; they 
kept stealing glances at him, photographing him in their minds. 
Gratian got her camera and did actually photograph him in the 
morning sunlight with Noel, without Noel, with the baby— 
against all regulations for the defense of the realm. It was Noel 
who suggested, “‘ Daddy, let’s take lunch out, and go for all day 
on the cliffs, we three, and forget there’s a war.” 

So easy to say, so difficult to do, with the boom of. the guns 
traveling to their ears along the grass, mingled with the buzz 
of insects. Yet that hum of summer, the innumerable voices of 
tiny lives, gossamer things all as alive as they, and as important 
to their frail selves; and the white clouds, few and so slow- 
moving, and the remote, strange purity which clings to the 
chalky downs—all this white and green and blue of land and sea 
had its peace—which crept into the spirits of those three alone 
with nature, this once more, the last time for—who could say 
how long? They talked, by tacit agreement, of nothing hur 
what had happened before thé war began, while the flock of the 

blown dandelions drifted past. Pierson sat 
cross-legged on the grass, without his cap, 
suffering a little still from the stiffness of 
his unwonted garments. And the girls 
lay one on each side of him, half critical 
and half admiring. Noel could not bear 
his collar. 
“Tf you had a soft collar, you’d be lovely 
ae daddy. Perhaps out there they’ll let you 
ae take it off. It must be fearfully hot in 
Egypt. Oh, I wish I were going! I wish 
I were going everywhere in the’ world. 
Some day!” 

He read them Murray’s 
“Hippolytus” of Euripi- 
des. And now and then 
Gratian and he discussed 
a passage. But Noel lay 
silent, looking at the 
sky. Whenever his voice 
ceased, there was the 
song of the larks and, 
very faint, the distant 
mutter of the guns. 

They stayed up there 
till past six, and it was 
time to go and have tea 

before evening service. 
Those hours in the baking 
sun had drawn virtue out of 
them; they were silent and 
melancholy all the evening. 
Noel was the first to go up 
to her bedroom. She went 
without saying good-night— 
she knew her father would 
come and tuck her up that 
last evening. George had 
not yet come in, and Gra- 
tian was left alone with Pier- 
son in the drawing-room, 
round whose single lamp, in 
spite of close-drawn cur- 
tains, moths were circling. 
She moved over to him on 
the sofa. 

“Dad, promise me not to 
worry about Nollie; we'll 
take care of her.” 

“ Ah, Gracie, she can only 
take care of herself—and 
will she? Did you know 
that Captain Fort was here 
yesterday?” 

“She told me.” 

“What is her feeling about 
him?” 
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“T don’t think she knows. 
suddenly rushes.” 

“T wish she were safe from that man.” 

“But, dad, why? George likes him, and so do I.” 

A big gray moth was fluttering against the lamp. Pierson 
got up and caught it in the curve of his palm. 

“Poor thing! You’re like my Nollie—soft, dreamy, feckless, 
so reckless!” And going to the curtains, he thrust his hand 
through and released the moth. . 

“Dad,” said Gratian suddenly, “we can only find out for our- 
selves, even if we do singe our wings in doing it. We’ve been 
reading James’ ‘Pragmatism.’ George says the only chapter 
that’s important is missing—the one on ethics, to show that 
what we do is not wrong till it’s proved wrong by the result. I 
suppose he was afraid to deliver that lecture.” ° 

Pierson’s face wore the smile which always came on it when he 
had to deal with George, the smile which said: “Ah, George! 
That’s very clever—but I know.” 

“My dear,” he said, “that doctrine is the most dangerous in 
the world. I am surprised at George.” 

“T don’t think George is in danger, dad.” 

“George is a man of wide experience and strong judgment and 
character; but think how fatal it would be for Nollie, my poor 
Nollie, whom a little gust can blow into the candle!” 

“ All the same,” said Gratian stubbornly, “I don’t think any- 
one can be good or worth anything unless they judge for them- 
selves and take risks.” 

Pierson went close to her. His face was quivering. 

“Don’t let us differ on this last night. I must go up to Nollie 
for a minute, and then to bed. I sha’n’t see you to-morrow. 
“You mustn’t get up; I can bear parting better like this. And 
my train goes at eight. God bless you, Gracie! Give George 
my love. I know—I have always known that he’s a good man, 
though we do fight so. Good-by, my darling!” 

He went out with his cheeks wet trom Gratian’s tears, and 
stood in the porch a minute to recover his composure. The 
shadow of the house stretched velvet and blunt over the rock 
garden. A night-jar was spinning; the churring sound affected 
him oddly. The last English night-bird he would hear. Eng- 
land! - What a night—to say good-by! “My beautiful country!” 
he thought. ‘My wonderful country!” The dew was lying 
thick and silvery already on the little patch of grass—the last 
dew, the last sweet scent of an English night. The call of a bugle 
floated out. ‘My England,” he prayed, “God be about you!” 
A little sound answered from across the grass, like an old man’s 
cough, and the scrape and rattle of a chain. A face emerged at 
the edge of the house’s shadow; bearded and horned like that of 
Pan, it seemed to stare at him. And he saw the dim gray form 
of the garden goat, heard it scuttle round the stake to which it 
was tethered, as though alarmed at this visitor to his domain. 

He went up the half-flight of stairs to Noel’s narrow little room 
next the nursery. No voice answered his tap. It was dark, but 
he could see her at the window, leaning far out, with her chin 
on her hands. 

“Nollie!” 

She answered, without turning: 

“Such a lovely night, daddy! Come and look! I’d like to 
set the goat free, only he’d eat the rock-plants. But it is his 
night, isn’t it? He ought to be running and skipping in it. It’s 
such a shame to tie things up. Did you never feel wild in your 
heart, daddy?” 

“Always, I think, Nollie—too wild. It’s been hard to tame 
oneself.”” 

Noel slipped her hand through his arm. 

“Poor, poor! Let’s go and take the goat and skip together on 
the hills. If only we had a penny whistle! Did you hear the 
bugle? The bugle and the goat—let’s make a poem of it!” 

Pierson pressed the hand against him. 

“Nollie, my beloved, be good while I’m away. You know 
what I don’t want. 1 told you in my letter.” He looked at her 
cheek and dared say no more. Her face had its ‘fey’ look again. 

“Don’t you feel,” she said suddenly, ‘“‘on a night like this, all 
the things, all the things—the stars have lives, daddy, and the 
moon has a big life, and the shadows have, and the moths and 
the birds and the goats, and the trees and the flowers, and all of 
us—escaped. Oh, why is there a war? And why are people so 
bound and so unhappy? Don’t tell me it’s God-—don’t!” 

Pierson could not answer, for there came into his mind the 
Greek song he had been reading aloud that afternoon: 


Nollie dreams along, and then 


Oh, for a deep and dewy spring, 
With runlets cold to draw and drink, 


And a great meadow blossoming, 
Long-grassed, and poplars in a ring, 
To rest me by the brink. 
Oh, take me to the mountain; oh, 
Past the great pines and through the wood, 
Up where the lean hounds softly go, 
Awhile for wild things’ blood, 
And madly flies the dappled roe. 
O God, to shout and speed them there— 
An arrow by my chestnut hair 
Drawn tight, and one keen, glimmering spear! 
Ah, if I could! 


All that in life had been to him unknown, of venture and wild 
savor, all the emotion he had stifled, the swift Pan he had denied, 
the sharp fruits, the burning suns, the dark pools, and unearthly 
moonlight, which were not of God—all came with the breath of 
that old song and the look on the girl’s' ace. And he covered 
his eyes. Noel’s hand tugged at his arm. 

“Tsn’t beauty terribly alive,” she murmured, “like a lovely 
person? It makes you ache to kiss it.” 

His lips felt parched. 

“There is a beauty beyond all that,” he said stubbornly. 

“Where?” 

“Holiness, duty, faith—oh, Nollie, my love!” 

But Noel’s hand tightened on his arm. 

“Shall I tell you what I should like?” she whispered. “To 
take God’s hand and show him things. I’m certain he’s not seen 
everything.” 

A shudder went through Pierson, one of those queer, sudden 
shivers which come from a strange note in a voice or a new, sharp 
scent or sight. 

“My dear, what things you say!” 

“But he hasn’t, and it’s time he did. We’d creep and peep, 
and see it all for once, as he can’t in his churches. Daddy, I 
can’t bear it any more—to think of them being killed on a night 
like this, killed and killed so that they never see it all again— 


never see it—never see it!”” She sank down and covered her face - 
Oh, take it all away—the ° 


with her arms. “Ican’t! I can’t! 
cruelty! Why does it come—why the stars and the flowers, if 
God doesn’t care any more than that?” 

Horribly affected, he stood bending over her, stroking her 
head. Then the habit of a hundred death-beds helped him. 

“Come, Nollie; this life is but a minute. We must all die.”’ 

“But not they—not so young!” She clung to his knees and 
looked up. ‘Daddy, I don’t want you to go. Promise me to 
come back!’’ 

The-childishness of those words brought back his balance. 

“My dear sweetheart, of course! Come, Nollie; get up. The 
sun’s been too much for you.” 

Noel got up and put her hands on her father’s shoulders. 

“Forgive me for all my badness, daddy, and all my badness 
to come, especially all my badness to come!” 

Pierson smiled. 

“T shall always forgive vou, Nollie; but there won’t be— 
there mustn’t be—any badness to come. I pray God to keep 
you and make you like your mother.” 

“Mother never had a devil, like you and me.” He was silent 
from surprise. How did this child know the devil of wild tecling 
he had fought against year after year until, with the many years, 
he had felt it weakening within him? She whispered on: “I 
don’t hate my devil. Why should I? It’s part of me. Every 
day, when the sun sets, I’ll think of you, daddy, and you might do 
the same—that’ll keep me good. I sha’n't come to the station 
to-morrow—I should only cry. And I sha’n’t say good-by now. 
It’s unlucky.” 

She flung her arms round him, and, half smothered by that 
fervent embrace, he kissed her cheeks and hair. Freed of each 
other at last, he stood for a moment, looking at her by the moon- 
light. 

“There never was anyone more loving and lovable than you, 
Nollie,” he said quietly. ‘Remember my letter. And good- 
night, my love!” Then, afraid to stay another second, he went 
quickly out of the dark little room. 


George Laird,. returning half an hour later, heard a voice 
saying softly: ‘George! George!” Looking up, he saw 
a little white blur at the window, and Noel’s face just 
visible. 

“George let the goat loose, just for to-night—to please me.” 

Something in that voice and in the gesture of her stretched-out 
arm moved George in a queer way, although, as Pierson had once 
said, he had no music in his soul. He loosed the goat. 


| 


He heard the sound of bushes being brushed aside, and whistled. A figure came bursting out, 
almost into his arms. Hello!” he said. What's up?” 


just IV view. Just as—he would point out to his wife—in the physical 
world, creatures who diverged from the normal had to justify { 
2” I their divergence in competition with their environments or else go 
out ; R : ‘ under, so, in the ethical world, it was all a question of whether 
a In the weeks which succeeded Pierson’s departure, Gratian Nollie could make good her vagary. If she could, and grew in 


and George often discussed Noel’s conduct and position by the strength of character thereby, it was, ipso facto, all right; her 
light of the pragmatic theory. George held a suitably scientific vagary would be proved an advantage and the world enriched. 
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If not, the world, by her failure to make good, would be impover- 
ished, and her vagary proved wrong. The orthodox and aca- 
demic—he insisted—were always forgetting the adaptability of 
living organisms—how every action which was out of the ordinary 
unconsciously modified all the other actions, together with the 
outlook and philosophy of the doer. 

“When Nollie did what she did,” he said, “she 
at once began to think differently about life and 
morals. The deepest instinct we all have is the 
instinct that we 'must do what we must, 
and think that what we’ve done is really all 
right—in fact, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. We’re all fighting animals, and 
we feel in our bones that if we admit 
we’re beaten, we are beaten, but that 
every fight we win, especially against 
odds, hardens those bones.” 

Gratian, whose pragma- 
tism was not yet fully baked, 
responded doubtfully. 

“) suppose so. But 
isn’t ‘pragmatism’ a per- 
fectly beastly word, George? 
It’s got no sense of humor 
in it at all.” 

“Tt gs a bit thick, and 
in the hands of the young 
deuced likely to become 
prigmatism. But not with 
Nollie; there’s no Hamp- 
stead in her. She never 
thinks. Why do people on 
hills think?” But Gratian 
could not answer a ques- 
tion which has puzzled 
mankind from its inception. 

They watched the victim 
of their discussions with 
real anxiety. The knowledge 
that she would never be 
more sheltered than she was 
with them, at all events 
until she married, gravely 
impeded the formation of: 
any judgment as to 
whether or no she could 
make good. Now and again 
there would come to Gra- 
tian—who, after all, knew her 
sister better than George— 
the disquieting thought that 
whatever conclusion Noel 
led them to form, she would 
almost certainly force them 
to abandon before she had 
done. So that, on the whole, 
George, whose masculine ‘ij 


judgment inclined to see }/ 


things in terms of its own 
temper, was the more 
pleased of the two. 

Three days aiter her 
father’s departure, Noel 
had declared that she 
wanted to work on the land. This George had promptly vetoed. 


“You aren’t strong enough yet, my dear. Wait till the harvest. 


begins. Then you can go and help on the farm here. If you 
can stand that without damage, we’ll think about it.” 

But the weather was wet and harvest late, and Noel had 
nothing much to do but attend to her baby, already well attended 
to by Nurse, and dream and brood, and now and then cook an 
omelet or do some housework for the sake of a gnawing con- 
science. Since Gratian and George were away in hospital ‘all 
day, she was very much alone. Several times in the evenings, 
Gratian tried to come at the core of her thoughts. Twice she 
flew the kite of Leila. The first time, Noel only answered, 

“Yes, she’s a brick.” The second time, she said, “I don’t 
want to think about her.” 

, But, hardening her heart, Gratian went on, 

“Don’t you think it’s queer we’ve never heard from Captain 
Fort since he came down?” 
| In her calmest voice, Noel answered, 


An old native on a donkey went by, piping a Sudanese 


° : melody on a little wooden Arab flute 


Saint’s Progress 


“Why should we, after he was told that he wasn’t liked?” 

“Who told him that?” 

“T told him—that daddy didn’t; but I expect daddy said 
much worse things.” She gave a little laugh, then softly added, 
“Daddy’s wonderful, isn’t he?” 

“How?” 


“The way he drives one to do the other 
thing. You know, if he hadn’t opposed 
Y my marriage to Cyril, tat wouldn’t have 
happened—it just made 
all the difference. It 
stirred me up so fear- 
fully.” Gratian stared at 
her, astonished that she 
x could see herself so 
clearly. 

Toward the end of 
August, she had a letter 

from Fort. 


Dear Mrs. Latrp: 

You know all about things, of course, 
‘ except the one thing which to me is all- 
‘\\\ important. I can’t go on without know- 
ing whether ] have a chance with your 
sister. It is against your father’s ex- 
pressed wish that she should have any- 
thing to do with me, but 1 told him that 
I could not and would not promise not 
to ask her. I get my holiday at the end 
of this month, and am coming to Dover 
to put it to the touch. It means more 
to me than you can possibly imagine. 

1 am, dear Mrs. Laird, 

Your very faithful servant, 
JAMES Fort. 


She discussed the letter with 
Gecrge, whose advice was: 

“Answer it politely, 
but say nothing -— and 


think it would be a jolly 
good thing. Of course it’s 
a bit of a makeshift — 
twice her age; but he’s a 
genuine man, if not ex- 
actly brilliant.” 

Gratian answered 
almost sullenly, 

“T’ve always wanted 
the very best for Nollie.” 

George screwed up his 
steel-colored eyes, as he 
might have looked at 
one on whom he had to 
operate. 

“Quite so,” he said. 
“But you must remem- 
ber, Gracie, that out of 
the swan she was, Nollie’s 
made herself into a lame 
duck. Fifty per cent. at 
least is off her value 
socially. We must look 
at things as they are.” 

“Father’s dead against it.” : 

George.smiled, on the point of saying, ““That makes me feel it 
must: be a good thing.” But he subdued the impulse. 

“T agree that we’re bound by his absence not to further it 
actively. Still, Nollie knows his wishes; and it’s up to her -and 
no one else. After all, she’s no longer a child.” ; 

His advice was followed. But to write that polite letter 
which said nothing-cost Gratian a sleepless night and two or 
three hours’ penmanship. She was very conscientious. Knowl- 
edge of this impending visit increased the anxiety with which 
she watched her sister, but the only inkling she obtained of 
Noel’s state of mind was when the girl showed her a letter she 
had received from Thirza, asking her to come back to Kestrel. 
A postscript, in Uncle Bob’s handwriting, added these words: 


We're getting quite fossilized down here. Eve’s gone and left us 
again. We miss you and the youngster awfully. Come along down, 
Nollie—there’s a dear! 


nothing to Nollie. I - 
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“‘They’re darlings,” Noel said; “but 1 sha’n’t go. I’m too rest- 


less ever since daddy went—you don’t know how restless. This 


rain simply makes me want to die.” 
2 


The weather improved next day, and at the end of that week 
harvest began. By what seemed to Noel a stroke of luck, the 
farmer’s binder was broken; he could not get it repaired, and 
wanted al] the human binders he could get. That first day in 
the fields blistered her hands, burned her face and neck, made 
every nerve and bone in her body ache, but was the happiest 
day she had spent for weeks, the happiest, perhaps, since Cyril 
Morland left her, over a year ago. She had a bath and went to 
bed the moment she got in. 

Lying there, nibbling chocolate and smoking a cigarette, she 
luxuriated in the weariness which had stilled her dreadful rest- 
lessness. Watching the smoke of her cigarette curl up against 
the sunset glow which filled her window, she thought, “If only I 
could be tired out like this every day!’ She would be all right 
then, would lose the feeling of not knowing what she wanted, of 
being in a sort of large box with the lid slammed down, roaming 
round it, like a dazed and homesick bee in an overturned tumbler, 
the feeling, too, of being only half alive, of having a wing maimed 
so that she could only fly a little way, and must then drop. 

She slept like a top that night. But the next day’s work was 
real torture, and the third not much better. By the end of the 
week, however, she was no longer stiff. 

Saturday was cloudless—a perfect day. The field she was work- 
ing in lay on a slope. It was the last field to be cut, and the best 
wheat yet, with a glorious burnt shade i™ its gold, and the ears 
blunt and full. She had got used now to the feel of the great 
sheaves in her arms, and the binding wisps drawn through her 
hand till she held them level, below the ears, ready for the twist. 
There was no new sensation in it now—just steady, rather dreamy 
work to keep her place in the row, and the swish-swish of the 
cutter and the call of the driver to his horses at the turns; and 
continual little pauses, to straighten and rest her back a mo- 
ment, and shake her head free from the flies, or suck her finger, 
sore from the constant pushing of the straw ends under. 

So the hours went on, rather hot and wearisome, yet with a 
feeling of something good being done, of a job getting surely to 
itsend. And, gradually, the center patch narrowed, and the sun 
slowly slanted down. 
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When they stopped for tea, instead of running home as usual, 
she drank it cold out of a flask she had brouzht, ate a bun and 
some chocolate, and lay down on her back aga. ist the hedge. She 
always avoided that group ot her fellow workers round the tea- 
cans which the farmer’s wife brought out. To avoid people, if 
she could, had become habitual to her now. They must know 
about her, or would soon, if she gave them the chance. She had 
never lost consciousness of her ring-finger, expecting every eye to 
fall on it as a matter of course. Lying on her face, she puffed 
her cigarette into the grass, and watched a beetle, til! one of the 
sheep-dogs, scouting for scraps, came up, and she fed him with 
her second bun. Having finished the bun, he tried to eat the 
beetle, and, when she rescued it, convinced that she had nothing 
more to give him, sneezed at her and went away. Pressing the 
end. of her cigarette out against the bank, she turned over. 
Already the driver was perched on his tiny seat, and his com- 
panion, whose business it was to tree the falling corn, was getting 
up alongside. Swish—swish! It had begun again. She rose, 
stretched herself, and went back to her place in the row. The 
field would be finished to-night; she would have a lovely rest— 
all Sunday! 

Toward seven o’clock, a narrow strip, not twenty yards broad, 
alone was left. This last half-hour was what Noel dreaded. To- 
day it was worse, for the farmer had no cartridges left and the 
rabbits were dealt with by hullabaloo and sticks and chasing dogs. 
Rabbits were vermin, of course, and ate the crops, and must be 
killed; besides, they were good food, and fetched two shillings 
apiece. All this she knew—but to see the poor frightened things 
stealing out, pounced on, turned. shouted at, chased, rolled over 
by great, swift dogs, fallen on by the boys, and killed and carried 
with their limp gray bodies upside down, so dead and soft and 
helpless, always made her feel quite sick. She stood very still, 
trying not to see or hear, and in the corn opposite to her a rab- 
bit stole along, crouched, and peeped. ‘Oh,” she thought, 
“come out here, bunny! I’lllet you get away—can’t you see I will? 
It’s your only chance. Come out!” But the rabbit crouched 
and gazed, with its little cowed head poked forward and its ears 
laid flat; it seemed trying to understand (Continued on page 149) 
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T was only a few minutes after 
half-past seven when the 
brothers Stephen and George 

Henry Underwood stepped out 

of the lift and made their way into 

the thinly peopled lounge of the 

Milan Hotel. They were both im- 

maculately turned out by their 

.recently installed valet, their white 
waistcoats, ties, and jewelry a pleas- 
ing combination of fashion and good 
taste. George Henry, who was a lit- 
tle nervous, glanced at the clock and 
trowned. 

“We have a quarter of an hour to 
wait,” he grumbled. 

“That is a fault upon the right 
side,” his brother replied cheerfully. 
“We could not risk having our guests 
arrive here before us. I will go and . 
have a word with Louis.” 

He vanished into the restaurant, 
and George Henry gave himself up 
to gloomy reflection. He affected 
not to notice the almost extraordi- 
nary urbanity of Stephen’s manner 
on his return. 

“The table is looking most attrac- 
tive,” the latter announced. “Louis 
assures me that the dinner has re- 
ceived his personal attention.” 

George Henry declined to show 
any interest. Somewhat defiantly, 
he summoned a passing waiter. 

“A cocktail,” he ordered. ‘I 
don’t care which sort—anything.” 

Stephen appeared a little 
shocked. 

“T was not aware that it was your 
custom, George Henry,” he observed 
stiffly, “to take anything before your 
wine at dinner-time. As a matter ot 
fact, I have, in accordance with the 
fashion of to-day, ordered cocktails 
to be placed upon the table.” 

“1 don’t care,”’ George Henry re- 
torted; “I want one now.” 

Stephen settled himselt in his 
chair. 

“George Henry,” he said, “I fear 
that the direct object of our festivity 
this evening does not commend it- 
self to you.” 

“Tt does not,” was the prompt acknowledgment. ‘I have 
thought the matter over seriously. I do not wish to get married.” 

Stephen sighed. He had the air of one seeking to conciliate 
an unreasonable child. 

“Let me remind you,” he continued, ‘“‘that we did not come to 
our present decision without very grave reasons. Only last night 
1 read our dear father’s letter over again: There is no loophole 
there for us. He strictly enjoins us to spend at least a half of our 
income in reasonable and generous living. You know better than 
I do how completely we have failed to obey this admonition.”’ 

“Tt isn’t our fault,” George Henry protested, “that tea and rub- 
ber have gone to such prices.”’ 

“Our income this year—” Stephen went on. - 

“Don’t!” his brother begged, grasping the cocktail which the 
waiter had brought him. 

“Will be at least forty thousand pounds,” Stephen proceeded 
firmly. ‘“Unaided, we can do no more. A wife and an establish- 
ment are all we have to hope for.” 

A “Wives,” George Henry murmured, “would make the matter 
airer. 

Stephen shook his head judicially. 

“T myself,” he said, “have reached a time of life——” 

“You're only four years older than I am,” George Henry inter- 
rupted, emboldened by his cocktail. 

“That four years round about fifty,” Stephen declared, “‘is 
equivalent to a generation. It we could have foreseen this earlier 
in life” he added, with a gentle but hypocritical sigh, “it would 

have been a great joy to me to have sought for some congenial 
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“Would it?” George Henry muttered dolefully. “Then I can 
only say that I wish you were going to do it now. I fear that I 
am too set in my ways for such changes. Besides——”’ 

“Our friends are early,”’ Stephen announced, rising briskly to his 
feet. ‘Lady Jenkins—Sir Peter—we are delighted to welcome you.” 

Lady Jenkins, very fat, very dark, shook hands and smiled. Sir 
Peter, who amply fulfilled Punch’s idea of a London alderman, 
puffed out a few good-natured remarks. Miss Penelope Jones, 
Lady Jenkins’ niece, a somewhat personable young lady in the 
later twenties who was greeted by Stephen with marked atten- 
tion and by George Henry with a sort of pathetic resignation, 
justified a reputation for vivacity by breaking out at once into a 
little stream of pre-dinner conversation. A gloomy and morose 
young man, whom the alderman introduced as his nephew Joe, 
stood on the edge of the little group and seemed to be on the 
point of bursting into tears. The appearance of the head waiter, 
however, with a whispered message for Stephen, affected his 
spirits for the better. 
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aren't my pearls. I don't wear imitation trash!” 


the Shackles 


“We have no other guests, and dinner is ready,” the host an- 
nounced simply. ‘Will you permit me to show you the way, 
Lady Jenkins.” 

The little party trooped into the restaurant and took their 
places at the flower-smothered table. George Henry sat between 
Lady Jenkins and her niece. Conversation, after the decorations 
had been duly admired, was rendered a little difficult by Sir 
Peter’s frequent and vociferous allusions to the fluctuating 
state of that day’s markets. Miss Penelope Jones looked up at 
George Henry, who was, naturally, her neighbor, with a little 
frown. 

“T do wish my dear uncle could leave Mark Lane behind him 
sometimes,” she whispered. “I am sure you don’t talk about 
your business when you have left the City.” 

“Not as a rule,” George Henry admitted, “unless Stephen 
and I are alone.” 

Miss Penelope sighed. She had very fine eyes, and she was 
rather fond of leaning a little forward and then looking up. George 


Henry, who had drank his second 
cocktail at a gulp, was proud to 
admit that her eyes were, in a way 
attractive. 

“Ot course,”’ she said, “‘one real- 
izes that business is a necessity, but 
when it is finished for the day, there 
are so many things better worth 
thinking and talking about. Don’t 
you agree with me, Mr. Under= 
wood?” 

“As, for instance?” George 
Henry asked cautiously. 

“‘ Art—music—the theater,” she 
replied enthusiastically. 

“Just so,” he acquiesced. 

“T think,” she continued confi- 
dentially, proceeding on lines 
already suggested by her aunt, 
“that two people who feel alike 
about these things can so easily 
find happiness.” 

“T go to the theater sometimes,”’ 
he ventured.. “I like musical 
comedy.” 

Miss Penelope concealed the 
lower part of her face with a fan of 
white ostrich feathers and shook 
her head at her neighbor. 

“Bad man!” she exclaimed. 
“But there—you’re all the same. 
Isn’t this a great place for 
actresses?” 

“Great place for supper!” Joe 
declared, suddenly breaking into 
the conversation. “Did I ever tell 
you, Pen, about meeting Ginger 
Morris and Stella here one dance- 
night?” 

He leaned forward and continued 
his conversation in a lowered tone. 
George Henry turned toward Lady 
Jenkins with some idea of justify- 
ing his position as joint host, and 
tound her regarding him with a fat 
and placid smile. 

“Your niece tells me that this is 
one of her favorite restaurants,” 
he remarked. 

Lady Jenkins’ voice was hushed 
almost reverently. 

“Such cooking!” she mur- 
mured. 

George Henry listened idly for 
a few moments to Sir Peter’s 
account of a recent commercial 
deal, glanced furtively at Lady 
Jenkins’ unchanged and disco certing smile, and finally, finding 
Miss Penelope still whispering with her. cousin, permitted 
himself a closer scrutiny of her personal appearance than 
he had as yet attempted. She was wearing a steel-gray 
gown, with little touches of blue appearing in unexpected 
places; there was a broad band of blue ribbon in her 
hair; blue-turquoise earrings hung from her ears. Without 
any particular distinction of type, she was, nevertheless, by 
no means unattractive. Conscious of his preoccupation, she 
broke off her conversation with her cousin and turned smilingly 
toward him. 

“Joe and I are such enthusiastic playgoers,” she murmured, as 
though in explanation ot her temporary absorption. 

“Tt will give my brother and me great pleasure,” he suggested, 
“if you and your cousin will visit the theater with us one evening, 
Miss Jones.” 

She laughed at him in a disturbing manner. : 

““Won’t you take me alone, Mr. Underwood?” she replied 
demurely. ‘Joe goes far too often as it is.” 

It was at this moment borne in upon George Henry that he was 
certainly going to marry Miss Penelope Jones. She had, by 
what he considered a most artful stroke, deliberately established 
confidential relations with him. The silent smile upon Lady 
Jenkins’ face had now taken a knowing, almost a roguish turn. 

Sir Peter winked across the table. 
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“Getting on, Underwood, my boy?” he observed. ‘A glass of 
wine with you. . What did you think of the price of jute to-day?” 

Thereupon the conversation. became freer and less formal 
until the thing happened which,.so far as George Henry was 
concerned, put an entirely different complexion upon the matter. 
For a person of somewhat ingenuous appearance, he was possessed 
of singularly shrewd powers of observation, and he became sud- 
denly and indubitably aware that secret correspondence was 
being carried on underneath the table between his prospective 
inamorata and the bulky young man who she addressed as 
“cousin Joe.” It seened impossible that, brought to this 
feast with a definite object in view, by relations on whom she was 
wholly dependent, Penelope should choose those few minutes for 
a somewhat risky flirtation with a man whom she was probably in 
the habit of seeing every day. On the other hand, the moment 
during which he had stooped down to pick up his cigarette-case 
had been illuminating. 

‘Why are you so silent all of a sudden?” Penelope whispered 
in his ear. 

He detected the note of covert apprehension. A second before, 
he had caught a reproving frown on her face as she had glanced 
toward Joe. 

“T am not a great talker,” he said simply.. “I think I have 
been listening to the music.” 

“What play shall you take me to when we go to the theater?” 
she asked, under her breath. 

choice will be yours,”’ he answered. 

She shrugged her shoulders ever so slightly. For seme reason 
or other, everyone at the table seemed conscious of a cloud. 
Stephen, with a silent gesture, anxiously directed the filling of his 
brother’s glass. Sir Peter tried to enliven matters by the story of 
a recent bargain of his in jute. Penelope complained of the cold, 
and a waiter was sent for her fur-piece wrap. She was some time 
adjusting it to her satisfaction around her neck, and again George 
Henry’s keen eyes brought him disquiet. He saw her hand, a few 
minutes later, steal under the table-cloth. Then he slowly drank 
the remainder ot his glass of wine and bade a final adieu to certain 
visions, half terrifying, half fascinating. 

At their host’s suggestion, the little party adjourned to the 
suite up-stairs for coffee and liqueurs. At the entrance,to the lift, 
Joe drew out his watch. 

“Got to see a man in a few minutes,” he announced. “Think 
I'll be toddling.” 

“Do me the favor of trying one of my cigars and some old 
brandy first,’ Stephen begged, “‘or I shall regret not having prof- 
fered these in the restaurant.” 

“T might come back,” the young man began hesitatingly. 

“My brother and I,” George Henry said, with unusual earnest- 
ness, “would be greatly hurt if you did not spare us another five 
minutes of your time.” 

Joe floundered for a moment. He was obviously exceedingly 
anxious to get away. His uncle, however, cut matters short. 

“Don’t be a fool, Joe,” he said. “Come up-stairs with us at 
once. You can go and meet your man later on.” 

The young man stepped into the lift after another moment’s 
curious indecision. Penelope seemed still to be suffering from 
cold. She shivered repeatedly; she was distinctly paler, and a 
great deal of her vivacity seemed to have left her. Stephen did 
the honors of the very luxurious sitting-room, accepting with 
quiet dignity the loud encomiums of his guests. 

“We have a spare room here, Lady Jenkins,” he pointed out, 
“if you would care to leave your cloak. I think that Miss Jones 
will find it quite warm enough here.” 

With that—disclosure. Penelope removed the fur wrap from 
her shoulders and shriexed. Lady Jenkins became a little mot- 
tled in the face. 

pearls!” she gasped. “‘Where are they, Penelope?” 

The young woman’s hands were clasped round her throat. 

““'Phey were there when I sat down to dinner,” she faltered. 

“T saw them,” Sir Peter assented. 

“And I,” Stephen agreed. ‘‘ Pray do not discompose yourseli, 
Lady-Jenkins.. If you will excuse me, I will step down myself 
and see the head waiter. I expect they have been discovered by 
now. « If not, there is a detective in the hotel.” 

“Tl run down myself,” Joe declared briskly, picking up his 
hat and coat.” - 

The two men hurried off, but narted at the bottom of the stairs. 
Stephen made his way toward the restaurant. Joe lingered for a 
moment, under the pretense of lighting a cigarette, and glanced 
furtively toward the swinging doors. He had taken only a single 
step in that direction, however, when he felt a touch on his arm. 
It was George Henry, very much out of breath. 


“Mr. Jenkins,” George Henry said, “I must speak to you 


_for a moment.” 


“T’ll come back directly,”’ Joe promised. “‘There’s an old pal 
of mine across there I want to have a word with.” 

George Henry’s manner became very grave, not to say peremp- 
tory. 
“T must speak to you,” he insisted, ‘‘before you approach your 
friend. Sit down on this divan, if you please.” 

They were in a small recess opposite the lift, a little sheltered 
from observation. An ugly spot of color flamed in Joe’s cheek, 
and the veins were standing out on his clenched white hand. 

“T’ll talk to you as much as you like later on,” he replied 
gruffly. “At present, I have no time.” 

He would have swung away, but Geerge Henry’s grasp upon 
his arm was unexpectedly powerful. 

““Mr. Jenkins,” the latter persisted, “if you do not sit down 
upon that divan this instant, I shall ask the commissionnaire there 
to assist me in detaining you until a policeman can be brought.” 

“What the devil—” Joe began, and then all his bluster died 
away. There was something very steely about the eyes of this 
quiet-mannered man. He sank back upon the divan. 

“T had the misfortune,” George Henry said quietly, ‘‘to sce 
Miss Jones unfasten her necklace while she arranged her fur, 
and a moment later pass it to you under the table-cloth. I think 
it will be better, under the circumstances, for you to confess that 
you picked it up from the floor and are keeping it as a joke.” 

“Who would believe that?” Joe replied, with gloomy resigna- 
tion. “They know I’m bust. The old woman won’t leave me 
alone for a moment with Pen as it is.” 

“Vou are, I presume, attached to your cousin?” 

“Oh, we’ve always been pals,” the young man assented. ‘No 
chance of ever marrying, though, or anything of that sort. 
Penelope’s never had a bob, and I have had the devil’s own luck. 
Now I am in a worse hole than ever I was before. Pen knows 
that unless I can raise a thou by to-morrow, I’m finished. That’s 
why she agreed to risk this.” 

“The pearls must be restored to Lady Jenkins, and at once,” 
George Henry insisted. 

“You mean that I am to own up?” Joe demanded fiercely. 
“T tell you it’s no use trying on that stunt about a joke. Old Sir 
Peter knows I’m on Queer Street.” 

“Give me the pearls, and I will arrange the matter without 
reflection upon you or Miss Penelope,’’ George Henry promised. 

The young man drew them from his overcoat pocket, handed 
them over, and stalked sulkily away. George Henry rang the 
bell for the lift, ascended to his apartments, and entered a room 
fervid with hysterics. Stephen had returned from his unsuc- 
cessful quest, Penelope was looking like a ghost, and Lady Jenkins 
like a fishwife. The newcomer closed the door behind him. 

“Lady Jenkins and Miss Penelope,” he began, “I have a con- 
fession to make.” 

They all stared at him. He held out the pearls. 

“T have been guilty,” he went on, ‘“‘of the worst attempt at a 
joke a man ever made. The pearls were never lost at all. They 
were always perfectly safe. Permit me to restore them.” 

He handed them to Lady Jenkins, whose mouth now was as 
wide open as though she had been in the dentist’s chair. Pene- 
lope, still deadly pale, was gripping the sides of her chair. Her 
eyes were fixed upon George Henry. She seemed wholly incap- 
able of speech. Stephen was watching his brother with’lowered 
eyebrows. 

“T have no excuse to offer,” the latter concluded, “except that 
I yielded to a momentary impulse. Allow me, Sir Peter, to give 
you your belated brandy, and I may say that, although neither 
my brother nor I know anything of cigars, we are assured on good 
authority that there is nothing finer in London than these Par- 
tagas. Lady Jenkins, you will take some curagoa?” 

“‘Well, I’m blowed!”’ Sir Peter exploded. 

The ejaculation appeared to relieve everybody. Lady Jenkins 
alone said nothing. She gazed alternately at her recovered jew- 
els and at George Henry. 

“You must please drink this liqueur,” the latter begged. “I 
am sorry that my clumsy joke has so distressed you. Pray en- 
deavor,” he added, dropping his voice a little, “‘to recover your 
spirits. Your aunt——” 

Lady Jenkins had found her voice—only, it sounded as though 
it had come from behind the counter of a pawnshop in White- 
chapel. She had sprung to her feet; her doubled-up fists were 
clenched. She was a most unpleasant-looking object. 

“What sort of game is this?” she shouted. ‘‘These aren’t 
my pearls. I don’t wear imitation trash!” 

There was an awestruck silence. Lady Jenkins had thrown 
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the necklace contemptuously upon the table. George Henry 
stood perfectly still. He looked into Penelope’s face, and he 
began to understand. Lady Jenkins brushed Stephen unceremo- 
niously on one side. She pointed to George Henry. 

“Look here,” she went on fiercely: ‘You’ve got to answer 
me a plain question. You may be the wealthiest man in the 
City of London, Mr. George Henry Underwood, but if this is a 
joke, it’s gone far enough, and if it-isn’t a joke, you give me back 
my pearls or I’ll go straight from here to the police station.” 

““My dear! My dear!” Sir Peter spluttered. 

‘My brother, I am sure, can explain everything,” Stephen in- 
tervened, with dignity. “If this is a joke, George Henry, it has 
gone far enough.” 

“Tt is a joke,” his brother confessed bravely, “which has ended 
in disaster. If, through my clumsiness, your pearls are tempo- 
rarily lost, Lady Jenkins, I can 
only express my humble contri- 
tion and refer you to your hus- 
band, who will tell 
you that any sum 
at which you value 
them shall be at 
your disposal at 


“Joe. he added, turning round, “come in. 
Miss Jones wants to talk to you" 


Lartier’s or any jeweler you may fancy, as soon as the banks 
open to-morrow morning.” 

“My dear,” Sir Peter insisted fussily, ““Mr. Underwood’s 
word is good enough to buy the crown jewels with. If he has 
made a mistake, which no doubt he will explain later, take it, I 
beg you, like a sensible woman.” 

“Those pearls cost three thousand nine hundred pounds,” 
Lady Jenkins announced, her eyes fixed upon the culprit. 

“Pearls have increased in value,” George Henry said. ‘I 
shall deposit five thousand pounds at Lartier’s to-morrow morn- 
ing before eleven o’clock. If your pearls have been lost through 
my folly, I shall ask you to replace them. If I am able to return 
the pearls, I shall still ask you to accept a solatium for the in- 
convenience and trouble I have caused you.” 

Lady Jenkins’ expression suddenly changed. She said not a 
word, but she began to smile. Everyone felt the relief. No one 
noticed that, after that first wondering gaze at George Henry— 
such a gaze as had never before shone from Penelope’s wonderful 


- eyes—the young lady had retired into a distant corner of the 


room and was sobbing quietly to herself. 


A few afternoons later, George Henry descended from his 
motor-car before a certain number in a long terrace of untidy 
but pretentious-looking suburban residences in a suburb which 
had ceased to call itself even residential. He passed up a little 
strip of path, overhung with weeds, carefully avoided glancing 
into an unwholesome-looking area, and was ‘admitted to the 
house, after a brief delay, by a slatternly-looking maid of all work. 
After a few moments’ waiting in an apartment which showed 
signs, olfactory and otherwise, of the recent service of a meal, 
the visitor was relieved by the abrupt entrance of the young lady 
of whom he was in search and the consequent cessation of angry 
voices from the room beyond. Shocked as he was by many of 
the circumstances of his visit, George Henry was even more 
shocked by Penelope’s appearance. There was a spot of angry 
color in her cheeks, and her eyes were still aglow. Her hair was 
not altogether tidy, and there was something unanalyzable about 
her carriage, the daringness of her dishabille. which 
further disturbed him. She held out her hands, and, for 
a moment, her face softened. 

“So sorry to have kept you waiting!’ she exclaimed. 
“You see what’s happened to me. I am sent here in 
disgrace, and I hate it. Sit down, please, if you don’t 

mind Tottenham Court Road plush.” 

George Henry seated himself upon an unin- 
viting-looking chair. She threw herself into 
a similar one opposite to him. 

“Tt’s good of you to come,” she said, “but 
then you are the most extraordinary, the most 
wonderful person I ever heard of. I wanted 
to explain. I couldn’t be happy until I did.” 

“T fancy—” George Henry began _hesitat- 
ingly. 

“1 daresay you have 
guessed the whole 
story,” she interrupt- 
ed, “but you'll have 
to hear it from me. 
Joe and I have been 
sort of sweethearts all 
our lives. I think I 
am the only person 
2" who has ever kept him 
reasonably straight. If 
I’d had a little money 
and they’d let me 
marry him, I should 
have made a man of him. 
But that’sall over now. He 
had to have a_ thousand 
pounds to save him from 
prison. We planned that 
little affair, although, of 
course, we never meant to bring 
youinto it. I was perfectly satis- 
fied to rob aunt. She is a pig who 
never parts with a penny unless 
she gets something for it, and my 
uncle’s as bad. If I’d known how 
the thing was going to turn out, 
though, I’d have cut off my right 
hand before I’d have done it.” 
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“Mr. Jenkins, if you do not sit down upon that divan this instant, I shall ask the commissionnaire there to 


assist me in detaining you until a policeman can be brought” 


“T beg that you will not distress yourself,” George Henry said. 
“My brother and I happen to be in the curious position of being 
encumbered with too much wealth. Your aunt, I believe, is 
perfectly satisfied with the necklace she has chosen.” 

“That doesn’t do away with my feeling of shame,” Penelope 
went on. “As regards Joe, he has had luck. He raised the 
money on the pearls, paid the thousand pounds he’d—well, I 
may as well use plain words—stolen, and he tells me that he has 
found an excellent situation in the City. Here’s the ticket for 
the pearls. They are pawned for fifteen hundred pounds. I 
suppose they really are worth three or four thousand.” 

George Henry accepted the ticket. 

“We have found your cousin,” he told her gravely, “a place 
in our counting-house. We think that we shall be able to make 
a man of him.” 

The girl’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. She leaned over and 
clutched her visitor’s hands. For the first time, George Henry 
knew what it was to feel a woman’s kiss and the splash of a salt 
tear upon his fingers. 

“T beg of you,” he said a little stiffly, though very kindly, “not 
to distress yourself. I am sure we shall find Mr. Jenkins very 
useful. May 1 add that I am sorry to see you in such uncon- 
genial surroundings.” 

“T am not staying here,” she explained, her tone becoming 
harder. “I simply couldn’t stand it. I am going on the stage.” 

George Henry shook his head. 

“T hope that you will do nothing of the sort.” 

“What is there left for me?” she demanded. “Uncle and aunt 


won’t have anything more to do with me, because they think that 
1 have fooled away my chance with you. . My income comes to 
exactly eleven shillings a week, and I like nice things.” 

“Your uncle and aunt area little premature,” George Henry de- 
clared. “I wrote to Sir Peter this morning, saying that I should 
be glad to pay my addresses to you, and accepting his invitation 
to dine next Thursday, on condition that you were present.” 

She came and knelt betore him, a proceeding which very much 
embarrassed her suitor. He set his teeth firmly and kissed her 
on the forehead. 

“My proposal,” he said, ‘‘is for your acceptance or refusal. 
If you feel that your attachment to Mr. Jenkins is of such a na- 
ture that you prefer to wait for his being in a position to marry 
you—— 

“T want to marry the most generous man I have ever known 
in my life,” she faltered, ‘and no one else.” 


The engagement appeared to give everyone an immense 
amount of pleasure. Penelope was duly reinstated in her aunt’s 
household, and several cumbersome dinner-parties were given 
with the object ot making George Henry perfectly at home among 
his new connections. The latter’s deportment toward his in- 
amorata elicited the entire approval of the Jenkins ménage. 
His gifts were of a princely nature, and his ideas as to a future 
establishment eminently satisfactory. Penelope herself was the 
only one whose deportment was not exactly as expected. She 
seemed to have lost all her taste for gaiety and extravagance, and 
with them a certain buoyancy of manner, (Continued on Page 123) 
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An arucle of the series, 


The France We Are Learning To Know 


The Nation That Stays At Home “1 


By Edith Wharton 
knowhow todrawtry Decoration by F. X. Leyendecker 


AVE you ever watched 
anyone who does not 


to put down on paper 
the roughest kind of representation of a house or a 
horse or a human being? 

The difficulty and perplexity (to anyone not born 
with the drawing instinct) caused by the effort of 
reproducing an object one can walk around are ex- 
traordinary and unexpected. The thing is there, 
facing the draftsman, the familiar every-day thing— 
and a few strokes on paper ought to give at least a 
recognizable suggestion of it. 

But what strokes—and what curves or angles ought 
they to follow? Try and see for 
yourself, if you have never been 
taught to draw, and if no instinct 
tells you how. Evidently there 


is some trick about it which 
must be learned. 

It takes a lot of training and 
observation to learn the trick 
and represent recognizably the simplest three-dimen- 
sional thing, much less an animal or a human being in 
movement. And it takes a tradition, too: it pre- 
supposes the existence of some one capable of hand- 
ing on the trick, which has already been handed on 
to him. 

Thirty thousand years ago—or perhaps more— 
there were men in France so advanced in observation 
and training of eye and hand that they could rep- 
resent fishes swimming in a river, stags grazing or 
fighting, bison charging with lowered heads, or lying 
down and licking their own shoulders—-could even 
represent women dancing in a round, and long lines 
of reindeer in perspective, with horns gradually 
diminishing in size. 

Proofs of the consummate skill of these men of the 
dawn have been found on the walls of caves and 
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grottoes all over central and southern France, through- 
out the very region where our American soldiers have 
been camping, and where our convalescents are now 
basking in the warm Mediterranean sun. It is only 
twenty years ago that’ the first cavern decorated with 
prehistoric paintings was discovered at Altamira, in 
northwestern Spain. Its discoverer was regarded with 
suspicion and contempt by the archeologists of the 
period: they let him see that they thought him an im- 
postor, and he died without having been able to 
convince the learned world that he had not had a hand 
in decorating the roof of the cave of Altamira with its 
wonderful troops of interglacial animals. It is only 
some ten or twelve years ago that the discovery of 
similar painted caves in all directions north and south 
of the Pyrenees at last vin- 
dicated Sefior Sautola’s sin- 
cerity, and set the students 
of civilization hastily revis- 
ing their chronologies. 

The study of prehistoric 
art is just beginning, but 
already it has been proved 
that drawing, painting, and 
even sculpture of a highly 
developed kind were prac- 
tised in France long before 


Babylon rose in its glory or the foundations of the 
earliest Troy were laid. In fact, all that is known 
of the earliest his_oric civilizations is recent in date 
compared with the wonderful foreshortened drawings 
and clay statues of the French Stone Age. 

The traces of a very an- 
cient culture found in the 
United States and in Cen- 
tral America prove the far- 
off existence of an artistic 
and civic development un- 
known to the races found 
by the first European ex- 
plorers. But the origin 
and (Continued on page 132) 
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Esther Appleby sat on a couch by an open window, a novel in her hands, a box of nudes at her elbow 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


By Samuel Merwin, 
who has made the name of Henry Calverly as well known to-day 
as that of William Jennings Bryan was twenty years ago 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an incon- 
stant and erratic nature, but 
possessing marked musical and literary 
talent (asa youth he published a volume 
of short sketches that was highly ac- 
claimed), was brought up in the Chicago 
suburb of Sunbury. Here he was associated with Humphrey Weaver, 
a man of an inventive turn of mind, in the ownership of a weekly 
paper. When twenty-one he married Cecily Hamlin, the daughter of 
an American adventuress, who later became the wife of ex-Senator 
Watt. Shortly after this, Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered 
her husband during a violent altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of 
the tragedy, was so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted her. 
They were discovered after a fortnight; the trial was resumed, but 
Cecily died a few weeks later. Madame Watt was acquitted and went 
to live in a stone house resembling a castle that she built in a lonely 
spot on Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in the penitentiary 
for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. At the office, his eccentric behavior and absent- 
minded manner arouse the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the 

per’s “morgue,” and of Margie Daw, a special writer. By search- 
ing among Henry’s effects, Margie penetrates the “Stafford’’ disguise. 

Henry’s career on the paper is short, for he writes an indiscreet in- 
terview with the mayor. But his ability is recognized, and Mr. Lis- 
terly, the publisher of the paper, assigns him to write a biography of 
James H. Cantey, who was a power in the city, and whose estate owns, 
among other valuable properties, the newspaper. 

ia ase creates consternation among some of Cantey’s former 
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associates—Tim MacIntyre, the mayor; 
O’Rell, manager of County Railways; 
Qualters, attorney for the Painter 
interests, and Amme, a lawyer for 
the Cantey estate. They resolve to 
stop Henry, but he goes the next day 
to the Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who 
has been her father’s confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her, left by Cantey, in’ which he re- 
quests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and spare 
noone. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets to work. 
Meanwhile, MacIntyre and his friends continue their plans to oust 
Henry from the project. They make desperate efforts to recover the 
strong box from Henry, and fail to get him to tell his history. Mean- 
while, he has returned the box and announced his intention of giving 
up the biography. He and Miriam are in love. He tells her who he is, 
but not the tragic episode of his past. Miriam begins to get better, 
and Henry announces their engagement to Miss Russe!!. 

Madame Watt dies, leaving her fortune to Henry, but he declares 
he will not touch it. His identity is thus revealed, and Miriam’s mar- 
ried sister, Mrs. Appleby, carries her off to California. Henry accepts 
an offer to write atvetiles matter for Holmes Hitt, the nephew of the 
Mr. Hitt who was Henry’s associate on the paper. Holmes Hitt is 
about to inaugurate an extensive advertising campaign, and believes, 
from what he knows of Henry’s ability, that he is a man who will 
furnish some very original copy. 

The elimination of Henry from the preparation of the biography 
(the task has now been assigned to the elder Hitt, who, however, does 
not feel equal to it) does not alter the situation so far as Cantey’s 
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friends are concerned. In the autumn, Miriam will come 
into full control of her father’s estate, and they realize what 
exposures and scandals will result if she remains under 
Henry’s influence. Qualters resolves to take matters into 
his own hands. He threatens MacIntyre with ruin if he in- 
terferes in any way, sends him to a cure for drunkards, and 
starts for California to see the Applebys, who are still there 
with Miriam. 


XXXI 


IN WHICH ESTHER AND WILL APPLEBY COME TO AN UNDER- 
STANDING REGARDING THE ONE DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


STHER APPLEBY sat on a couch by an open window, 
a novel in her hands, a box of chocolates at her elbow. 
The warm California sunshine poured in at the western 
windows. The air was richly heavy with the scent 
of flowers. 

She heard her husband’s solid step on the walk outside. He 
came stamping back through the bungalow. The door opened. 
He was warm from walking. She noted the way his hair lay, 
wet and straight, against his forehead. Faint streaks of gray 
were visible in it. ; 

Just now, his spirits were rather high. She could tell by his 
walk, by the way he stood. There was a faint touch of arrogance 
about him. He had received a good letter from the factory, or 
perhaps had met a prominent man and been well treated. Esther 
hardly cared. She spoke in a slightly querulous voice. 

“Miriam walked out in the garden to-day. With Miss Russell, 
of course.” 

“That girl ought to be careful,” said Will, without turning. 

“Tt was too much—I could have told her.” 

“Next thing she’ll break down for keeps.” 

“That’s what I told her. She was rude about it. It’s 
come to a point now where she simply won’t listen to me. It 
seems rather unfair—after the sacrifice I’ve made to come 
out here. And you, of course—two trips. I wonder if she 
thinks your business is nothing to us.” 

“Money never meant much to her,” 
Will muttered. 

This approached perilously near the 
one most difficult topic. 

Esther responded with a low, 

“How could it?” 

After which they fell silent. Will 
disappeared in the direction of their 
bathroom. Shortly she heard him 
puffing and splashing. She wished he 
would bathe more quietly. 

Her almost humorless mind, alert as 
always, dwelt on the strange girl shut 
up now in her room at the end of the 
long hall. Miriam’s hostility was evi- 
dent, yet elusive. After the one pain- 
ful night of illness and argument, and <e) 
after the long ride westward,she had , <2...” 
seemed to accept the situation. She © 
fell in with every plan made for her 
except the one of staying at the old 
Jim Cantey ranch; she had quietly 
insisted on being nearer town. It was 
impossible now to divine her thoughts. The 
only outstanding fact was her firm resolve 
to walk and be well—a purpose in which the 
local physician tacitly encouraged her. 

Esther’s only cue to the thoughts back of 
the quiet, rather sad face was the fact that 
she watched from hour to hour for the post. 
Miss Russell reported, however, that no let- 
ter had come from the Stafford-Calverly 
person. She knew his writing. 

Esther idly watched her husband dress. 

“T’m not sure we wouldn’t ’a’ done better : 
to have Martin run out here again. Costs a lot, of course.” 
Thus Will, in an unnatural voice, as he was struggling to button 
his collar. “This man may be all right, but he don’t understand 
Miriam’s case.” 

“That’s it,” replied Esther guardedly. ‘He doesn’t under- 
stand her. First thing we know, she’ll be flat on her back again.” 

“Of course we can’t go on like this,” said Will. 

“Well, we can’t take her back. That fellow is still there. 


Working in the City Trust Building. You read Mr. Amme’s 
letter. And she hasn’t given him up. She can’t fool me.” 

“It’s a question in my mind whether your father ever meant 
it as they say. He wouldn’t have left everything—well, prac- 
tically everything—” Will’s voice faded out. He knit his brows 
over the problem of knotting a tie. 

Esther compressed her lips... 

“Tt does raise the question of her responsibility. When you 
think of men like Mr. Amme and Mr. O’Rell and Mr. Listerly 
actually having to wait on the whims of a neurasthenic girl— 
And it’s coming down to a matter of weeks now. It does seem 
as if we might do something.” 

“It isn’t just those men,” remarked Will, turning for a side 
view of his coat in the mirror; “it’s what they represent. County 
Railways and the Cantey National and the News—institutions! 
Of course, if Miriam was—if she was—well, normal, you’d say it 
was just the chances of life. Even if she lost her head and mar- 
ried some irresponsible young fool, I don’t suppose we could say 
anything. We’ve got to assume that your father knew what he 
was doing.” 

“Tf he did it.” 

“Say—what do you mean by that?” 

“Don’t call me ‘Say,’ Will, please! I mean simply this: The 
search for a later will never satisfied me.” 

Her husband was touched with a thrill of pure excitement. 
She had never before, during the years, spoken so directly to the 
point. 

“1 say—whatever papers there were must have been in the 
safe. Nobody knows exactly what was there.” 
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She raised her eyes, let them rest, hardly ing, on a window, 


then knit her brows and looked more closely 
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“Some of them are here—a tin box full. She made Miss Rus- 
sell carry her into the study for it that last night, while we were 
sleeping. She wears the key round her neck. She gets more 
suspicious every day. It’s almost a persecution mania now. Miss 
Russell tried to get the combination of the safe, but the light 
wasn’t very good.” 

“Pretty hard to pick up a combination that way,” said Will, 
aiming at an offhand manner. 

“T was wondering—” Esther, heedless of approaching dinner, 
nibbled a chocolate. She too, was deeply excited. ‘Times do 
come, you know, when people. have to be looked after. You 
know, a young woman who isn’t in normal health can’t expect 
to control great properties and at the same time let herself fall 
under the influence of the first ne’er-do-well that has the audacity 
to make love to her.” 

A touch of huskiness was creeping into Esther’s voice. A 
daring concept was taking form for the first time in her brooding 
mind. . 

Her husband felt the change in her. She was not querulous 
now. She was getting at something. For that matter, they were 
both getting at something. He couldn’t trust his own voice at 
the moment. His brain was stirring strangely and his pulse was 
bounding. He turned to the mirror and covered his confusion 
by carefully straightening his tie. 

“You know perfectly well, Will, that these things have to be 
handled.” Esther was sitting up now. 

“Of course,” he muttered quickly. ‘Sure they do.” 

“Oh, handled nicely, of course. With the greatest care. Peo- 
ple’s feelings must be considered. There are places—oh, nice 
places—very comfortable—best of attention——” 

There was a knock. Miss Russell stood at the door. She said: 

“Miss Cantey isn’t feeling well, Mrs. Appleby. She says she 
won’t join you at dinner.” 

“She overdid to-day, I suppose.” 

“T think so. I cautioned her. - But she feels that she must 
walk a little farther every day.” 

“She'll break down altogether next.” 

“T’m afraid so, Mrs. Appleby. But Doctor Wells said I was 
to let her try.” 

“T know. Oh, I know! That’s all now, Miss Russell.” 

The door closed. Esther got up to dress. 

“We must be careful not to talk it over before Miss Russell 
or the servants,” she said. “I’m sure there must be quiet insti- 
tutions where invalids and people that aren’t wholly responsible 
can be taken care of.” 

“Plenty of ’em. Only thing is, I don’t know just how those 
things are done. Have to get a little advice on it.””. This brought 
up another thought. “Oswald Qualters is here.” 

“Oswald Qualters here? Where?” 

“Over at the hotel. I had a cocktail with him. 
decent fellow.” 

“But what’s he doing away out here?” 

“Oh, he has interests out thisway. There’s an able man now!” 

“I wonder”—Esther mused—“I wonder if it mightn’t be 
possible to advise with him. He’s very shrewd.” 

“Oh, he’s that!” 

“We couldn’t talk with Mr. Amme.” 

“No. That’sfunny, too. Amme’s with us, all right. He feels, 
as we do, that it would be outrageous to let Cantey estate be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven by an irresponsible girl. 
But he’s—Amme’s——” 

“He hasn’t a spark of imagination,” Esther cut in shortly. 
“Tell me: How long is Mr. Quzlters to be here?” 

“A few days, anyway, I gather. He’s asked me to go out 
fishing with him, after the big fish. I told him I’d think it over.” 

“Listen, Will: We mustn’t speak a word of this in the dining- 
room. But you look him up to-night and lay the matter straight 
before him. He’s a man we could talk to. Don’t mince matters. 
Make it clear. He’ll see quickly enough where we stand. If 
we don’t protect the Cantey name and the—well, the Cantey 
wealth from utter destruction, nobody will. We can’t leave 
Miriam around loose. Be frank about it—he’ll understand. We 
can’t have her marrying. Not now. And not that convict. He’s 
played on her sympathies. We've got to stop it, squarely and 
sureiy. We owe that much to her.” 


A mighty 


XXXII 
QUALTERS FINDS THE HOUR RIPE 


WILL APPLEBY sat on the hotel veranda. The soft night air 
was soothing to the spirit. Also soothing to Will was the excel- 


lent cigar in his mouth. Within the hotel, an orchestra was 


‘playing. Best of all, right at hand, sprawled out comfortably 
‘in a rocker, sat Oswald Qualters, chatting in an easy, impersonal 


way that Will found himself imitating with, he fancied, a good 
deal of success. 

Will wished that Qualters would give him an opening—ask 
how Miriam was, or speak of their being out West here, or some- 
thing. But Qualters appeared to have nothing on his mind but 
fishing. In his quiet way, he was like a boy about it. 

Finally, during a lull in the talk, Will’s pressing thoughts leaped 
out in the form of words. 

“Curious problem my wife and I’ve got just now.” 

Qualters, listening courteously, held out his cigar-case. 

Will took a cigar, bit off the end, lighted it from the stub of the 
other. 

“You see, my wife’s sister—she’s always been a problem——’ 

“Oh, yes; Miss Cantey. I did hear she was out here with you. 
How is she?” 

“Not right. That is, not at all well. She’s carried away with 
the idea that Doctor Martin’s been misleading her all these vears 
—that she’ll be well as soon as she can develop her muscles a 
little. And the fellow we’ve got here’s encouraging her.” 

“She’s had a hard time of it, poor girl!” 

““She’s— What’s that? Oh, yes; she has. I talked with this 
man Wells yesterday. Haven’t told my wife. It hardly seemed 
necessary. He’s non-committal. Darn these doctors, anyhow! 
Why can’t they speak out now and then, like the rest of us?” 

“Apparently they can’t.” 

“That’s a fact. Well, he says it’s quite possible that she was 
as badly hurt as they thought, but it’s also possible that she’s 
really all right now. Or that she’d get all right in time. He said 
something about dificulties in diagnosis. Protecting the other 
doctors, I suppose. They alldothat. We can’t do a thing.” 

“We can pay the bills.” 

“That’s richt! By God, they have us there! Well, I pointed 


‘out the nervous condition she’s in. He wouldn’t talk much about 


that. [Except to ask if she’d had any unusual mental shock lately. 
Well, she has, of course.” 

“Oh, is that so?” 

“Yes. I’m telling you this with my eyes open, Qualters. The 
fact is, we’ve got to have advice, my wife and I. In some way 
—one way or another—I’m afraid we’ve got to act. And the 
time is short. Are you familiar with the provisions of Mr. 
Cantey’s will?” 

“Oh, in a general way.” 

“Well, for some reason, he virtually passed over my wife. his 
older daughter. Oh, he left something to her—money, and some 
property, shares in this and that—but only about a quarter to 
a third of the estate. He was a little rough about it, too, a year 
or so before his death—said she had her health and a husband. 
and he wouldn’t worry about her. Everything else went to 
Miriam——” 

Qualters raised a hand. He disliked long explanations. 

“‘T do remember,” he said. ‘And Miss Cantey now controls 
most of the corporate property.” 

“Everything.” 

“You'd hardly say she controls it. There was a trust. 
member that O’Rell, Listerly, and——” 

Amme.” 

“Ves; Amme.” 

“The trust expires this year. When she’s twenty-five. Mean- 
time, she’s become infatuated with an out-and-out adventurer 
that’s turned up at home. Called himself Stafford. An alias. 
Real name —” 

“Calverly. I’ve followed that case a little. Interesting. Pic- 
turesque, that is.” 

“He’s a bad egg. A jailbird. She’s already let him make love 
to her. Called it an engagement herself, but had to admit that 
he hadn’t told her of his prison experience. She’s already let 
him in on Cantey’s private papers. You see, men haven’t figured 
much in her life. She went wild over him. Utterly unreasonable. 
There was only one thing to do. We had to bring her away.” 

“Does she show signs of getting over this infatuation?” 

“Hard to say. But we think not. She watches the mails 
every minute. And she won’t talk. Just keeps plugging at this 
exercise thing. Anyone can see she’s a nervous wreck. You 
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know—overintense. Here’s the trouble: We can’t let her come 
into control of all that property—now, can we? My God, try 
to imagine her and this adventurer married, likely as not— 
raising Cain with Cantey estate!” 

He was raising his voice. Very calmly and deliberately, Qual- 
ters asked, 
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“What can you do?” 

“‘Well—now, here’s where we really need counsel—it looks as 
if we’d have to act firmly. That girl is in no condition to control 
vast properties. Any unprejudiced court would decide that. 
These things mustn’t be put into her hands. We’ve thought— 
my wife came to it first, her own sister!—that the kindest thing 
—and the fairest to all these important business interests that 
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cision was final 


are absolutely dependent on sound management and—you 
see—— ” 
“You're thinking of shutting her away in some institution?” 
“Well, I don’t know’s I’d put it just——” 
“But that’s what it comes down to?” 
“Well, of course ——”’ 
“Hm.” Qualters pursed his lips. 
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“You don’t think it’s a good plan?” 

“No.” Qualters shook his head. That was all he said about 
it. But he was clearly thinking about it. Will would have given 
a week’s income to know just what he was thinking. 

“T’ll tell you,” the small manufacturer finally broke out: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you—I wonder if— You have as intimate a knowledge as 
anybody of the business fabric of our city. I can’t 
talk to Amme ——” 

“ Amme has handled the family affairs, hasn’t he?” 

“Ves. For years. Ever since Bellwether died.” 

“Shouldn’t he have been able to hold Miss Cantey’s 
confidence—guide her?” 

“That’s just what I tell my wife. 
But he’s fallen down. Flat. She 
won’t think of turning to him. Now, 
you—you know these properties— 
you’ve got a big stake in the com- 
munity. I'll tell you, considering 
all that’s at issue, would you mind 
stepping round to the house with 
me? I’d like my wife to see you.” 

Casually, talking again of fishing, 
Qualters stepped round. . Will said 
next tonothing. He was preoccupied 
and breathed rather hard. He felt 
that he was putting through a large 
and complicated undertaking. He 
was excited. Soon he would be 
tired. It would affect his sleep that 
night. 

Qualters found the little triangular 
conspiracy interesting, even amus- 
ing. They sat on the veranda, their 
voices hushed. Miss Cantey was 
somewhere within. Esther Appleby 
impressed him as curiously self- 
centered, even, at moments, passion- 
ately vehement in a suppressed way. 
She was burning with self-justifica- 
tion. Over and over she mentioned 
the sacrifice she was making; she 
spoke, at some length, of her re- 
sponsibility as elder sister. And her 
husband, evidently safe under her 
thumb, broke in at intervals with 
puffy bits of corroboration. 

While they talked, and while he 
quietly, soothingly answered them, 
Qualters thought deeply—mainly of 
various possible plans. Finally, his 
mind settled on one. After this, his 
thoughts roved afield. It-was no 
good listening to all these earnest, 
eager words. He read Esther as he 
had read her husband—through and 
through. Before she had talked five 
minutes, he knew every thought that 
was in her strong, ungoverned mind 
and every deep desire that underlay’ 
the conscious thought. He dwelt a little on great 
fortunes. They were interesting, fortunes—preg- 
nant with drama, with conflict and bitterness, with 
lust of power, the whole human comedy. And 
Qualters found the human comedy always’absorb- 
ing. Take Esther Cantey, here—Esther Appleby, 
rather. A woman without subtlety, without shad- 
ows, more direct than most. Rather a pretty 
woman still. With a touch of her father’s driving power, at 
least of his big want. Jim Cantey had wanted hugely—more 
and more power. And this personable little Mrs. Appleby, with 
her dub of a husband—“ dub” was the word in Qualters’ mind— 
wanted, wanted, wanted. For the bulk of the Cantey fortune, 
for the power and prominence it would give her, she was willing, 
virtually, to imprison her invalid younger sister. She had clearly 
persuaded herself that it was the only right thing to do. All 
of half an hour was lost in quietly arguing her out of it. 

And the sister was interesting. She didn’t seem to care a hang 
about power and place. What she wanted, apparently, was a 
young man of a literary turn who literally couldn’t support him- 
self, a boy who had made an utter failure of his life. 

“But what are we todo?” Thus pretty Mrs. Appleby. “You 
surely don’t advocate letting the thing drift.” 
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“No,” said Qualters; “certainly not. Miss Cantey doesn’t 
want all this business coming down on her personally. We could 
easily enough form a new trust agreement, made up a little 
differently. Or we could incorporate Cantey estate, make it a 


legal holding company for all the properties. But if we did that, 
either she or somebody acting in her interest would have to 


“Miss Russell,” she said: very quietly, 
“bring that box over here.” 


direct just the same. On the whole, I think her interests would 
be best protected through a new trust agreement. She would 
give complete power of attorney to the trust for five years, ten 
years, as long as she liked, and, in return, would receive a vearly 
allowance with full accounting. This would stabilize the proper- 
ties. And it would protect her, save her from being worm out 
by business troubles. She doesn’t want those.” 

Esther, her eyes burning in tke half-light, her voice husky, 
leaned forward. 

“Would you be willing to serve on the new trust, Mr. Qual- 
ters?’ 

For one brief moment, Qualters hesitated. He leaned back 
and blew out a long arrow of smoke. It was his method to con- 
trol through other men, never to appear in a matter where some 
one else would do, to pull the strings from behind the local scene. 
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But he had to answer Mrs. Appleby’s question. And-he had to 
keep close to Cantey estate or suffer what might turn out to be 
the greatest setback of his life. 

“T’m pretty busy,” he said. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Appleby quickly. “It would be an impo- 
sition—I understand that. But you see what a position we’re in.” 


“As a public service,” the husband put in. 

Qualters considered it a moment longer, then, quietly but with 
remarkable dismissive force, said, 

“Tf Miss Cantey herself will ask it, I’ll undertake it.” 

“Splendid!” breathed Mrs. Appleby. 

“We must emphasize that point of protecting her,’”’ said Will 
eagerly. 

Qualters and Esther were silent. For one oddly long moment, 
their eyes met. She was still leaning forward, her whole being 
focused on the desire to win him to her service. And he, sud- 
denly, quite unexpectedly, felt her presence almost as if there 
were physical contact between them. And, in the moment, his 
quick, cold mind ranged far. She was pretty. There was a 
nervous force in her that her heavy-witted husband could never 
so much as.sense. An affair with her might be pleasing and 
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stimulating. He considered it fully, quickly. There were draw- 
backs. She had no humor. Her wants were, after all, immense. 
She might be exigent—almost certainly would be. It seemed 
hardly likely that she had the discretion necessary to such an 
adventure. She probably wouldn’t be what he regarded as a 
good sport, and she would have to be that. Then it was, again, 
a home-town affair; they had too many com- 
mon acquaintances who would be quick to 
catch evidence—— 

He decided against it. 
The decision was final. 

A little later, when he 
rose to go, and Will was 
occupied for a moment, 
her hand lingered a 
thought too long in his; 
she spoke rather breath- 
lessly of this or that, 
something about the new 
plan; he thought she was 
flushing. 

He dropped her hand, 
spoke genially, including 
her husband, and left. 

Esther, standing at 
Will’s side, looked after 
Qualters’ shadowy figure. 

Still breathless, strung 
high, she suddenly 
laughed in a way that 
brought Will’s brows 
down in a slight, puzzled 
scowl. 

“How wonderfully he 
grasps things!” she cried 
softly. ‘And everything 
seems so easy the way he 
puts it. He’sa big man.” 
Then, with a quick glance 
up at her husband, and an 
abrupt change of key, she 
slipped her arm through 
his, said: “Well, let’s go 
in, Will. Now that he’s 
taken hold, I feel that I 
can sleep.” 

Again, very softly, she 
laughed. . 

Her husband’s brows 
drew down a little closer. 

“Tt’s easy to do it that 
way,” he remarked, 
vaguely irritated, ‘when 
you hold all. the good 
cards. I guess I’d know 
how to play a good hand 
if I had it. You see, he’s 
got Senator Painter 
squarely back of him. 
It’s Painter’s money that 
he operates with. Pretty 
soft!” 


THE SPIRIT OF JIM CANTEY 


Estuer herself carried in Miriam’s tray in the morning. She 
was almost cooingly sweet in manner. She smiled, asked Miriam 
how she had slept, pleasantly suggested a day of quiet rest. 

Miriam glanced at her, puzzled, then soberly sipped her coffee. 

“Who do you think Will ran across last evening—the merest 
chance—he’s out here on a fishing-trip? Oswald Qualters!” 

Miriam, more and more puzzled, repeated the words. 

“ ‘Oswald Qualters? ’” 

“Yes; we had a little visit. You had gone to bed. We were 
speaking of one thing and another—I don’t remember now how 
the talk swung round to you—we were speaking of fifty things— 
and I asked him—or Will—one of us—what on earth we were to 
do with you when all this business comes down on you. I mean 
the business details—” Miriam’s eyes flashed up. Esther hur- 
ried on. “Oh—these great responsibilities! You can’t be expected 
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as if to herself. 


to go to directors’ meetings, and hire men for County Railways, 
and do things at the bank, and go to New York for meetings of 
the Cantey Line— Oh, there’s a thousand things! Mr. Amme’s 
done them, and Harvey O’Rell and Mr. Listerly. Will happened 
to speak of it only the other day, wondering how on earth you’d 
ever carry all that load. You see, dear, when the trust expires 
on your birthday, those men: won’t have any right to make all 
those decisions for you. Something’ll have to be done. The 
most difficult sort of business decisions, you know.” Esther felt 
those great blue eyes on her, and talked hard and fast. “One 
of us—Will, I think—happened to say to Mr. Qualters that 
we’ve worried some over your condition—you see, he’d asked 
about you, how you were—and Will explained that it bothered 
him to think of all these tremendous problems being plumped 
suddenly on your shoulders, and he’d wondered what on earth 
could be done to save you from it. And Mr. Qualters said it was 
the easiest thing in the world simply for you to consent to a new 
trust being formed to manage Cantey estate—for a term of years, 
you know—and make you a regular allowance and account to 
you every year——” 

Miriam’s eyes were downcast now. She was pale; her sensitive 
lips were slightly compressed; she was’ restlessly fingering her 
coffee-cup. 

Esther caught her breath, and, with diminishing assurance, 
pressed on. 

“We all knew, you see, that the present trust hasn’t been alto- 
gether satisfactory. Mr. Qualters is a very discreet man, and he 
wouldn’t criticize anybody, but I’m sure he understands your 
hesitation in confiding in Mr. Amme or in a man like Harvey 
O’Rell. He did say that the new trust ought to be made up a 
little differently. I asked him then—he understood perfectly 
that I had no right to speak for you—I asked him if he would 
be willing, as a matter of public spirit, to serve on the trust. He 
thought it over, and said, yes, he would, if you asked him. He 
wouldn’t consider it under any other conditions—— ” 

Miss Russell tapped at the door. 

“Telephone, Mrs. Appleby, please,” she said. 

When Esther had gone, Miriam asked, very quietly, of the 
nurse, 
“Didn't I hear the postman?” 


Before he could break in reassuringly, she threw out her slender arms. 
“It's got to be the fighting spirit now!" 


“But not any more!" she cried softly, 


“Yes, Miss Cantey. There was nothing for you.” 

Miriam’s eyes again sought the tray. 

“You didn’t sleep well?” asked Miss Russell. 

“Oh—well enough. You may take the tray.” 

“But you haven’t eaten.” 

“Take the tray, please. And leave my cane here by the bed. 
I'll ring if I need you.” 

The nurse obeyed. The door closed. 

Miriam lay back against the pillows and pressed her hands to 
her face. She lay there a long time. At moments, the tears came 
to her eyes. Finally, they ran unheeded down her cheeks. 

With some effort she got to her trunk, brought the strong box 
to the bed, took the key from her neck, and opened it. She 
rummaged through the note-books and folders, found a long 
envelop on which was written, in the rough, strong hand of Jim 
Cantey: “To my daughter Miriam. Not to be opened until 
after my death.” She drew out the enclosed document and set- 
tled back to read it through. She felt utterly weak and helpless. 
She was clinging to the hope that her wonderfu! father would 
come real again in her thoughts. She must see him again with 
her mind’s eye, feel him near, hear his boyish laugh, his quick, 
strong voice. Find him again she must. There was no one else, 
no one in the world. One paragraph, she read twice. 


And then, just about as I was groping out of this dark period came 
your accident. It shook me to the roots of my life. The thought that 
you—you were the most beautiful child I ever knew, and the gayest 
and brightest—could never hope to walk again seemed more than I 
could bear. But it brought me up standing. When your mind runs 
back over all your dreadful suffering, at least remember that. It 
brought me up. God, how I’ve clung to you, how I’ve leaned on you! 
. . . You know something of what these few wonderful years of our 
companionship have been. But you couldn’t possibly know all they’ve 
meant to me. For they brought me out of the wilderness. 


Her sad eyes roved about the room, rested on a patch of sun- 
shine.. She was wishing that some one might be at hand to bring 
her out of the wilderness. 


I want you to know that it was youyour fresh, clear young mind, 
your sympathy and faith—that saved me. (Continued on page 106) 
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“T'll give this ‘If* a jolly good biff. _ 
It stands for troub doubt. 
big little word and the meanest I've heard. 
Just watch me flatten it out!" 


This is 

our regular job— 

To help you flatten out the big ‘“‘ifs” in your daily food program. 

“If food-prices were not so fearfully high or if the income was 
higher! If good help was not so scarce! Jf a nourishing and 


ap properly-balanced meal did not involve so much marketing, labor, 
fuel-expense and unavoidable waste!—” 


Here is where you find such a prize in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup | 


q It is a tempting appetizer and a cans of satisfying soup that is all 


} nourishing, economical food—both at pure nutriment, without cooking cost, ‘ 
once. without waste. 
It supplies valuable tonic ele- It gives you an inviting meal- a 
ments which strengthen digestion and course all ready for your table in 7 
regulate the body processes. It ren- three minutes, with no trouble, and | 

ders the whole meal more tasty and the least expense. 


more sustaining. Served as a Cream of Tomato 


It is high food-value for your it is especially pleasing, especially rich 
money. Every can gives you two and nutritious. 


Keep a supply of this wholesome soup on your pantry 
shelf and see how it simplifies your daily problems. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef nsomme Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
(Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


2OSEPH 


CAMDEN. 
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Sold in a Cleaner Way 


: Firet~Sealpax is_a better Athletic Underwear, better in fabric, 
3 better in fit, better in construction and better in finish. . 
» Next—Sealpax i is sold in a sealed, sanitary envelope— 
and spotless, just as it comes from the laundry. 
Fi Seat lpax costs:no more, yetyou get more 
quality and comfort—to say. nothing of protection. 
Ask your dealer for Sealpax. 


) THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. . 
Also Makers of Sealpax Underwear 


STOLL Auto BED 


Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates. 


Stop when and where you please, yet sleep as 
comfortably as at home, with a Stoll Auto Bed. 
It folds up on the running board into a bundle 
6 '4x8x47 inches, with ding complete. Does not 
block doors. Nothing to crowd tonneau. Simple, 
compact, practical and mechanically perfect. In- 
cludes Spring-Mattress-Bed la-ge enough for two— 
tent of army shelter-duck, ventilated with screen 
windows. Lasts for years. Quickly pays for 
in hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Com 
Supreme. Nothing to equal it. Write for Tenant booklet and prices. 


Dealers:Write for our unusually attractive proposition to established dealers. 


Ge STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3239 Walnut St. DENVER, COLO. 


AND BEDDING” 
DED COMPLETE 


Me 
\ Ice for 30 sis 


N 


Z 


ial. Ol pay the freight. Write and get my catal I sell the only round, 
refrigerator on Made of zine vented steel, soldered air-tight. 


Lasts alifetime. Insulated with granulated cork, 
Noiseless doors and covers. Revolving shelves— 
nickel trimmings. Move-easycasters. Im 4 
SANITARY Write for catalog and factory-to-you price. Cash o: 
easypayments. Yourstruly, H. L. Smith, Pon: 
era or WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 
676 N. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
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| Guilt 


(Continued from page 75) 


| profoundly, probably less from the actual 
shock of finding her a thief than through 
his struggle for the mastery of himself. He 
felt disinclined to do more than lie there 
and let the wretched thoughts mill round 
and round in his brain. Presently the ca- 
thedral bells began to chime, and the lofty 
music brought down to him a sort of com- 
fort and consolation. 

“Jesus Christ forgave a common thief,” 
he thought, “and promised that he should 
be with him in paradise. Well, I forgive 
her—poor, mistaken girl!” 

Strengthened by this reflection, Richard 
presently got up and bathed and dressed 
and took his rolls and coffee. It was then 
about ten o’clock, and he determined to go 
first to the office, where he would say that 
he had decided to wait over a ship in order 
to arrange some personal affairs. His 
partners could think what they liked. 
He would look through his mail and go up 
for his interview with Mary about noon. 
He had told her to remain in the house 
until he called, and felt quite sure that she 
would obey. It seemed probable, also, that 
she might be suffering nervously from his 
violence of the night before. 

Getting into a taxi, he was driven down- 
town, and on entering the office, the first 
person he met was Mr. Jephson, the senior 


him—in fact, he seemed rather relieved. 

“Well, Richard,” said he, “‘there’s many 
a cup ’twixt the ship and the slip these 
days. Any idea when that packet of yours 
is really going to sail?” 

“So you heard we were hung up?” 
Richard asked listlessly. “I’ve decided 
to wait over now until the next. At the 
last moment, I got to thinking about a lot 
of loose ends I ought to tie off—personal 
things, so I took advantage of the delay 
and came ashore.” 

Mr. Jephson nodded. 

“ Allright,” said he. ‘ There’s really no 
such desperate hurry.” 

“How did you know that we’d been 
stalled?” Richard asked. 

“Miss Burns telephoned about an hour 
ago that you had passed by the house and 
gone to the club. I suppose you’ve got 
those contracts——” 

“What’s that, sir? Miss Burns—con- 
tracts——” 

“Ves, yes; those last government con- 
tracts for the—” Mr. Jephson paused to 
stare in some dismay at his junior partner, 
for Richard’s face had suddenly turned 
very white. ‘You don’t mean to say you 
haven’t got ’em?” 

don’t know what you're talking about. 
Miss Burns didn’t tell me anything. Con- 
tracts? Why, yes; those last government 
contracts are in my safe——” 


“and nobody can open your bally safe but 
you and the man that invented the lock, 
and he’s in Denver, and those chumps in 
Washington must file their papers on the 
lightning-rod for the wind to blow away. 
They’ve managed to lose ’em, and now 
they’re hollering for some copies pronto. 
Didn’t Miss Burns tell you all this? She 
hoped to be able to open the darned thing 
herself, as she said her brother had taught 
her al] its innards, but she hadn’t been 
able to manage it by ten o’clock last night. 


partner, who showed no surprise at seeing. 


“Yes,” snapped Mr. Jephson, irritably; 
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On Land or Sea 


In every place, position or condition— 
when there is writing to do—the Sheaffer 
pen does it—to its last ink drop. 


The Sheaffer always writes all ways—writes 
at the first touch. It can’t blot, flood, 
skip or ink the fingers. That’s because of 
the special patented Sheaffer features. It 
is a perfect writing instrument. And that, after 
all, is the character test of a pen. 


Many beautiful models and mountings— for men, 
women—little folks, too. Sold by good dealers 
everywhere. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY Sheaffer SHARP- 
16A SHEAFFER BLDG., FORT MADISON, IOWA POINT. Pencils— 
good as the pen— 
entirely new idea 
—are simplified— 
efficient. From 
$1.00 to $50.00 
with pocket clip. 


Service Stations 


Sheaffer Pens { New York, 203 Broadway 
come in a va- Chicago, 504 Consumer’s Bldg. 
riety of styles Kansas City, Gateway Station 


m$ 3°58 San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


with clip cap 


and up. a 
Sheaffer Combination Sets 
The one consisting of Sheaffer Pen mounted in The Sheaffer 


. Sterling Silver and Sheaffer SHARP- 
above illus: POINT Pencil—Sterling—Price 


$9.50. SHARP-POINT 
trated is No. _ Combination'set, gold _ price $13. 50. 
Solid gold—Price $61.50. 


Pencil here illus- 


366 CRM trated is the Puri- 
mounted in tan style. In Ster- 
14K gold— ling silver, No. BD 
Price $30.00. —Price $3.00. In 


In rolled gold, Gold filled, No. 


No. 36 CRM CD — Price $3.50. 
es $8.00. In Solid Gold, No. 
In Sterling sil- : DD—Price $22.50. 
ver No. 26 , 


CRM — Price see SELF EILLING 
$7.00. FOUNTAIN PEN 
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prettiest things are soiled! 


6é OR goodness sake, Barbara! How did you doit?” asked 
thegirls. have érueforesight,” replied Barbarasolemnly. 

“If my very prettiest blouse or collar or camisole happens 

to besoiled when I geta bid to go somewhere, I toss it intoa bow!- 
ful of delicate Lux suds and make it fresh again in half a minute.” 


Lux is as delicate as the things it launders. It comes in 
white, transparent flakes that dissolve instantly in hot water 
and whip up into the purest cleansing lather. 

Anything that water won’t injure, you can trust to the 
rich Lux suds. 


Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


TO WASH SILK 
BLOUSES 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux 
into a thick lather in very hot 
water. Add cold water till fuke- 
warm. Squeeze the suds through 
your blouse - do not rub. Rinse 
three times in clear, lukewarm 
water. Dry in the shade. When 
nearly dry, press with a warm iron 
—never a hot one. Georgette crépe 
blouses should be gently pulled in- 
to shape as they dry and also , 
should be shaped as they areironed. 


Copyrighted, 1919 by Lever Bros. Co. 


Don’t “borrow or steal” because your 


USE LUX 


FOR THESE 
Collars 
Washable Satin 

lars and Cuffs 

Organdy Collars 

and Cuffs 
Sweaters 
Silk Underwear 
Silk Stockings 
Washable Gloves 
Washable Satin 

Skirts and Petti- 


There is nothing for 
Jine laundering like Lux 
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Hold on! Why, what the devil’s the mat- 
ter with you? Where are you going?” 


Mary had got up and was sitting by the 
window en négligé, her bright hair snugly 
coiffed, and her face showing no traces of 
the night’s turmoil beyond the shadows 
under her gray eyes. 

One can imagine her eager, half-fright- 
ened look as Richard came in. He dropped 
on his knees beside her chair, took her hand 
and crushed it to his lips, and she leaned 
— and laid the other against his 
“Oh, Mary—Mary—why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“T couldn’t, Richard. You overwhelmed 
me. I tried to speak, but my voice wouldn’t 
come. I felt as if I were drowning.” 

“Do you hate me?” 

“T adore you!” 

When finally the atmosphere had cleared 
sufficiently, Mary felt that she owed it to 
her brother to explain the apparent vulner- 
ability of his safe. 

“You see, Richard,” said she, ‘while 
Thomas was working to perfect his lock, 
we were living together, and he taught me 
all its mechanism and used me as a sort 
of burglar-proof test. I suppose Ihave a 
natural delicacy of touch, and as I under- 


stood its insides, I could seem to see what 
was going on with the works. He used to 
‘get quite cross and discouraged because, 
once I’d got the knack of it, I could open 
a lock almost every time. I found, too, 
that I got a finer sensibility through the 
glove—a matter of temperature, Thomas 
said.” 

Richard nodded. 

“Took off the chill of the knob, I sup- 


“Very likely. But my tactile buds must 
have been depressed like the rest of me 
last night, and I worked about three hours 
with no success. ThenI went to bed, but 
couldn’t sleep. Can you guess why?” 

“You darling!” 

‘So, about one o’clock, I decided to have 
another try. And then—” She tilted 
back her head and gave him one of those 
long, devouring looks which drive men mad. 

“T plainly see,” said Richard, when his 
madness had abated a little, “that, after 


we are married, I shall have to lock up my | 
loose change with a good old-fashioned | 


” 


“ ‘Married?’ But I thought I was to be 
your slave——” 
Richard crushed her closer. 


“Hush, sweetheart—that’s all worked | 


out differently. I’m going to be yours!” 


It Never Can 


Happen Again 


(Continued from page 35) 


then said slowly, “‘Eet iss a quatter pass 
one o’clock,”’ and added, after a second’s 
reflection, “by our vatch.” 

“Here, here!” laughed Benny. “ Never 
-mind telling everybody whose ‘vatch’ it is. 
Anyway, it is time for lunch, and we'll all 
go together.” 

Which we did, in spite of my protests. 
But it’s like that in France. You don’t 
feel so much like a third party when you 
are with a man and a girl. There’s more 
of a spirit of comradeship than we seem to 
attain on this side. 

We went to the Bar Américain, which is 
a restaurant, about a mile away—walked, 
of course, because Renée insisted that it 
would only take ten minutes—and had a 


peach of a lunch that was not so very - 


expensive because Renée carefully cen- 
sored the menu. 

It was lots of fun. She was a charming 
youngster, and there was a brand-new 
Ben Palmer whom I had riever known be- 
fore—gay, imaginative, self-confident, with 
a whimsical, teasing humor that I could 
see was tying the girl closer to him every 
minute. It took nearly three hours to 
finish that lunch, and we were all tremen- 
dously surprised to find that “our vatch” 
registered “fife minutes of four o’clock,” 
and that Ben must hurry to get back to 
the hospital. 

The next time I met Ben, it was at a 
rest-camp, one of those dreary prelimi- 
naries to a port of embarkation. We both 
expected to sail for America soon. Ben 
was there first, and I noticed, when I saw 
him, that he seemed depressed. His buoy- 
— had departed. Finally, I asked him 
why. 

“Renée is coming here all the way from 
Paris to say good-by,” he explained. 

_ “*All the way from Paris?’” I repeated 
incredulously. ‘‘Why, that’s four hun- 
dred miles! Alone?” 


“Of course.” 

“Ts that proper?” 

Ben regarded me curiously. 

“She didn’t ask that.” 

I thought that over. 

“What kind of a girl is she, anyway?” 

He answered more reasonably. 

“Tdon’t know. [really know little about 
her. I suppose maybe, that, back in our 
town, she would be the kind of a girl the 
women wouldn’t call on. But she’s a girl 
who will come four hundred miles just to 
say good-by to a chap who can’t give a 
thing but his heart, and that makes her 
the finest kind of a girl in all the world.” 

“Then why worry because she is com- 
ing? Don’t you want to see her?” 

He turned a miserable face toward me. 

“Of course I want to see her. I want 
that more than anything in the world. But 
I don’t want her to see me.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Well, when I left her in Paris, I still 
had those bandages on. -She has never 
seen this.” He pointed to his face. “I'd 
rather take back the memory of the way 
she used to look at me than what I’m 
afraid I’ll see when she comes to-morrow. 
But still——” 

I did a lot of reassuring, but with only 
moderate success. Ben had not been any- 
thing much to look at in the first place, 
and the shrapnel furrows had altered, 
without improving, the work of nature. 
And he knew it. 

It ended up by my agreeing to meet 
Renée at the railroad station myself. I 
was to make a little explanation and sort 
of break it to her gently. If it didn’t seem 
to go over, I was to arrange for her to take 
the return trip to Paris right away, without 
seeing Ben at all. 

It was a perfectly good scheme until the 
girl appeared through the door of the 
station where I was waiting for her. She 


Baby Beauty 


Secrets 


Proper food, sleep and bathing 
mean beautiful babies! 

The ritual of the 9.30 morning 
bath is the important event of the 
baby’s day. After the bath comes 
Talcum Time. 

You kuow the torments to 
which a baby’s flower-soft skin is 
constantly subjected. A safe tal- 
cum is essential. 

To the boric acid solution, 
absorbent cotton, safety pins, soft ee 
hair-bruszh—add MENNEN’S. 

Borated by the original formula, ee 
never bettered, it is peculiarly 
soothing to little chafed limbs and 
chubby flesh—and to the tender 
skin of grown-ups also. 

Mennen’s is sold in a large size, 
economical can, containing more 
Talcum for the money than you 
could buy before the war. 


MENNEN TALCUMS with the 
original borated formula— include: 


Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 
Taicum for Men 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, U.S.A. 


©) 


Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 
Sales Agents in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Ont. 
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For Motor 


MOHAIR VELVETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 


The Luxurious Upholstery For Closed Cars 


orative 
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was looking so eagerly for some one else 
that she did not recognize me until I in- 
sisted upon it and — Ben’s name. I 
even got part-way c) my speech 
of explanation—in Prony she 
stopped me. 

“He is hurt; I know it!” she declared. 
“Take me to him this instant.” 

I hadn’t said anything about his being 
hurt. Maybeshe hadn’t heard my French. 
I was proud of it, too, so I started over 
again. 

.“There is another girl,” she decided, 
not paying the least attention to the real 
facts as being expounded by me. “He is 
married. But let me look at her—I beg of 
you, monsieur!” 

I understood her French perfectly. It 
was strange she did not get mine. But I 
threw up my hands and took her to Ben. 

“Tell her yourself—” I started to say, 
but nobody seemed to be listening. 

She had hold of his hand as if it were a 
straw in a submarine-infested ocean, and 
she was looking at him with as much pride 
and affectionate proprietorship as if he 
had been a prize Saint Bernard puppy. 

And what do you think they said first? 
It was, “What time is it, dear, by our 
watch?” She could only answer “Eet 
iss—” before she had to stop and cry for 
no reason at all. 

She hadn’t even seen his face, and prob- 
ably never will; all the time she was looking 
at what lay back of his eyes. And because 
she saw, Ben became his real self again, 
the one that had been hidden all his life 
by self-consciousness. He'll never lose it 
again. There were hundreds of others who, 
like Ben, found out for the first time in 
France that life consisted of something 
else besides getting out of other people’s 
way. 

And it never can happen again. The 
men who were there will remember, per- 
haps, that there was a beginning of the end 
about November 12, 1918. The tide of 
the world started to turn from east to west, 
and it never will roll over France again ina 
flood that will so mix the ideals and inter- 
ests of two peoples that they will be prac- 
tically one. 

The instant that the armistice was 
signed, America immediately blotted out 
everything else on the horizon of those who, 
up to that time, had entertained serious 
doubts of ever seeing home again. The 
insistent pangs of homesickness that had 
been carefully stifled for months asserted 
themselves. The great and absorbing 

topic of conversation became instantly, 
“When do we sail?” The boys allowed 
their minds to dwell on things and people 
they had not dared to think of much be- 
fore, and because those things and people 
were soon again to become realities, in- 
stead of dear remembered phantoms, the 
vision stood ever between their eyes and 
the charm of France. They looked at the 
faces of those with whom they had been 
standing gaily on the edge of the precipice, 
and found suddenly that all about them 
were strangers and that they were on a 
foreign soil. Theirselves of yesterday 
were a curious, incomprehensible sort of 
Neither they nor any one else can 
go to France now and find the land they 
left behind. Itisn’t there. Maybeit never 
was, but, anyway, now the masks are on, 
the barriers are up, the greatest romance of 
history is over. : 

It never can happen again. 
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HERE’S fun in get- 
ting the little hands 
dirty sometimes; and 
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solves the most obstinate dirt. 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 

grammar to memorize. y an entirely new 
lan you absorb and immediately apply the 

Fruits of years of teaching experience which are 

comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 

inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc.— 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and _ short-story Writer, 
ive,” “Si ele. 


“Your course is almost pain- 
fully needed by many profes- 
sional writers and speakers. 
student who intelligently follows 
your course will know what he is 
talking about when he talks or 
when he writes. His audience will 
certainly know, because he will talk 
well, no matter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War-Correspond- 
ent, Author of “‘K,”’ “Kings, Queens and Pawns,” etc. 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the pu:pose. 
the selection of books for study 
appeals to me very strongly. 
It looks like a scholarly and most 
intelligently compiled couse of 
instruction and writing.”’ 


FREE 
*‘How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you may 
understand what this course will do for you, the 
real practical help it will give you in a hundred 
different ways. Obtain a mastery ot English and 
realize your own possibilities . yourself at your 
best. It means more money, more power, more 
life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 98) 


Her mind seemed anything but fresh and 
clear now. She was drifting on toward 
new and great responsibilities without a 
plan, with, indeed, nothing but a confused, 
hopeless spirit. 

She read on; she was determined to read 
on. There was vitality even in her father’s 
dead words. 

So, if you feel that you can, have them 
tell the truth about me, Miriam. I’ve got to 
leave the decision with you now. But if you 
do try it, don’t for a moment forget that they’ll 
fight like rats. They'll see it means telling the 
truth about them, too. Don’t let Amme have 
a hand in it, or O’Rell, or those .. . 

I couldn’t lay this before Esther. She’d 
fight us, too. No; as it stands now, with the 
hing still unwritten, you’re the only person in 
the world that I can be honest with. ... 


How well he knew them—Mr. Amme, 
Mr. O’Rell, his own elder daughter! 

She closed her eyes and lay very still, try- 
ing to make him come real among her 
mental pictures. It was tantalizingly dii- 
ficult. She couldn’t put the picture to- 
gether. 

Her thoughts got out of hand then, as 
they so often did at night, and tried to 
bring Henry Calverly real. And memory- 
sensations came—tantalizing, half real, 
like the mind-pictures—of the time he had 
kissed her. And of the other time, the 
first, when he carried her in his arms. She 
couldn’t think how this had come about, 
what suddenly forged chain of little inci- 
dents had drawn them so swiftly together. 
They had been caught on a mighty cur- 
rent of feeling. She tried—catching des- 
perately at little elusive half-memories— 
to reconstruct these incidents. But these 
were devastating memories. They always 
left her utterly tired. 

Something she must do, something 
active. With no way to turn, she must 
malea way. That was what Jim Cantey 
would have done. So often he had told 
her the stories of this and that business 
fight, of the ugly years when he had strug- 
gled in the dark, without any particular 
hope, just fighting on. It seemed now like 
a heritage, his best heritage to her, better 
than money. 

Her spirit was picking up a little now. 
There was one effort she had never made. 
Perhaps it was her way out. She might 
write the biography herself. It was doubt- 
less an absurd thought. But she must do 
something. She could try. 

She got up again. Found paper and 
pencil. 

For an hour she wrestled with the wholly 
unfamiliar problem of planning a book. 
She didn’t know how or where to begin. 

A nervous fear of Oswald Qualters rose 
in her mind. She knew he was quiet but 
strong. He was one of them. She sensed 
him as silently spinning a web from which 
it might not be easy for her to escape. This 
subtle suggestion of a new trust for the 
estate—what could it mean? And why 
all this indirection? He had never ap- 
peared in matters relating to the estate, 
yet they took Henry Calverly to his house 
that night. Why? And here he was, 
dropping curiously disturbing suggestions! 

For a time, during the second hour, .it 
seemed to her that if she worked very 


rapidly on the book, she might build a way 


out. It was absurd, of course. She 
couldn’t write a substantial work of biog- 
raphy before her birthday. People took 
years for such tasks. Yet time seemed to 
press desperately. She tried jotting down 
such rough notes as came to her. 

Esther’s familiar step sounded in the 
hall. There was a tap at the door. 

Miriam called out—she couldn’t help 
speaking coldly—that she preferred not to 
be disturbed. 

Later, quite late in the morning, in fact, 
Miss Russell slipped down the hall and 
opened the door. Miriam started, looked 
up. She had heard no sound. The strong 
box was beside her on the bed; all about 
were scattered note-books, documents, 
manila folders full of papers. Miss Rus- 
sell’s eyes took it all in. Could she, too, 
be one of them? That thought had not 
before taken shape in her mind; it had 
come up only as a rather irritating little 
suspicion, to be put down promptly on the 
sensible ground that the nurse hardly mat- 
tered. She tried to put it down as promptly 
and sensibly now. But Miss Russell 
shouldn’t now be standing, motionless, in- 
tently looking, in the doorway. It was 
slightly but strikingly out of character. 
She should be coming briskly in or else she 
should have spoken at once. 

Finally, she did speak, quite naturally. 

“Are you planning to go out, Miss 
Cantey? It is getting late.” 

“No; I hardly think I shall get up before 
this afternoon. I will ring if I want you.” 

Miriam’s own eyes were more intent 
than she knew. They were fixed on Miss 
Russell until she had backed clear out and 
soitly closed the door. 

She relaxed then. A slight nervous 
shiver passed through her. She closed her 
eyes a moment, then slowly opened them. 

“T’ve got to get control of this thing,” 
she thought. ‘“‘It’s this feeling of hostility 
all about me that’s so unsettling, of course. 
be gettiiig positively morbid about it. 
It’s nothing to what father faced all his 
life. I’ve got to face this thing—that’s all. 
I will face it.” 

Again it seemed that the best. way to 
face it was to work on the biography. 

But that was a large task. And she had 
made but an exceedingly small beginning. 


-She read her few notes over now, and 


promptly tore them up. Tore them into 
very small pieces. Writing a book was 
hardly a matter to be undertaken on the 
spur of the moment. It called for a trained 
mind, long practise, great skill, for a rich 
mental background and a full-bodied phi- 
losophy of life. 

She was beginning to wonder if she had 
any philosophy. She had had memories 
of her father, and now there were these 
new, ™ad memories of Henry; but both 
her father and Henry had been taken from 
her. What was left? She was quite dis- 
couraged now. 

She decided, abruptly, to dress. Alone, 
for once. She didn’t want Miss Russell 
in the room. 

She put all the books and papers loosely 
in the box and replaced that in the trunk. 
She started to lock the box, but hesitated. 
For the first time, she was a little afraid of 
her own suspicions. She had seen sus- 
picious old women; they were dreadful. 
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It was absurd to brood over that look on 
Miss Russell’s face. It bordered on the 
morbid. Miss Russell, after these two 
years of patient care, wasn’t going to turn 
into a sneak-thief. Esther might eat too 
many chocolates between meals, but she 
had hardly been caught prying into other 
people’s papers. Nor -had heavy-footed 
Will. And Qualters wasn’t coming in 
with a jimmy. She left the box unlocked. 

She dressed then, laboriously, and, cane 
in hand, moved as quietly as she could out 
through the side door to the garden. She 
met no one. Esther was out, doubtless. 

She let herself down on a bench. The 
old fear that she might overdo arose, only 
to be put down with a new courage, a 
courage in kind like Jim Cantey’s. ‘What 
earthly difference does it make?’ she 
mused. “I was of no use whatever the 
old way. It would be better to die. But 
Isha’n’t die. Not just yet. I’ll try living.” 

She saw now clearly what a factor the 
mind had been in ker long illness. Doctor 
Wells, very gently, had hinted at that. 
She remembered sitting by a window, 
watching the people walking by in the 
street without having in herself the faint- 
est memory of walking or the faintest de- 
sire to walk. The thought that lies back 
of walking had gone from her. And they 
had coddled her, kept her down. She 
didn’t resent her father’s devoted care; she 
understood that. Still, even he had kept 
her down. Therehad been baths, electric 
treatments, massage, but no healthy nat- 
ural exercise. Her father’s fearful care of 
her had dominated the minds of everyone. 
Once an eminent consultant had suggested 
that perhaps she had suffered no vital in- 

jury. She overheard that, was fired by it, 

and tried, during one excited moment, to 
walk alone. The painful results of that 
effort had driven Jim Cantey nearly fran- 
tic. And she had sunk back into invalid- 
ism. 

Doctor Wells’ suggestion, most casually 
dropped, that she watch people walking, 
even children running, and put her mind, 
on the physical process, had proved curi- 
ously stimulating. She was doing that 
every day, quietly following the move- 
ments of Miss Russell, Esther, Will. 

Her mind dwelt a little on these last two. 
She was utterly puzzled about them. They 
could have had no deeply ulterior motive 
in dragging her out here. They were tak- 
ing great trouble on her account. She had 
been upset, unquestionably, had been put 
in a dreadful position, and they had taken 
hold. Their judgment might be ques- 
tioned, as their tact might be. But, then, 
neither had ever possessed tact. And she 
was getting stronger. To that extent they 
had been proved right. Toward the mat- 
ter, in her own thoughts, she had no con- 
sistent attitude. The merest thought of 
Henry could still stir that divine madness 
in her soul. She couldn’t speak of it. She 
could hardly face it herself as a fact. She 
certainly couldn’t, in the difficult circum- 
stances, justify it. She could only watch, 
with an increasing nervous tension, for a 
letter. No letter came. And that fact, in 
itself, might be thought—— 

She closed her eyes on this. It was the 
old intense circular thinking. She knew 
she mustn’t indulge in it. 

One thing was certain: until she could 
be sure of herself, she had no right to judge 


Esther aind Will. Meantime, she must fight 


the hostile feelings that came and came. 
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Grape-Nuts . 
provides the rich nourishment of 
wheat and barley in delicious form. 
A“ building” food par excellence ! 
“There's a Reason” 


After War Prosperity 
An era of great prosperity is at hand, 
Freer credit conditions and stabilizing of 
taxation should usher in a period of won- 
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Yields of 8% and more 
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‘| her thoughts. 


There is an ideal way ~ 


Study your silhouette 


She raised her eyes, let them rest, hardly 
seeing, on a window, then knit her brows 
and looked more closely. 

Unmistakably the curtains moved. Un- 
mistakably it was Miss Russell’s face that 
drew back into the shadows. 

Their eyes hadn’t met. Miss Russell 
couldn’t know that she had been seen. For, 
in that event, she would have come right 
out. Minutes passed, and she didn’t come 
out. This wasodd. A little thing, but odd. 
It felt wrong. 

As she sat there, trying to think it out, 
the suspicions came rushing back among 
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She glanced into it. The papers weze 
just. as she had left them. She had come 
in time. She locked it now. 

Miss Russell was edging toward the door. 

Miriam said, in that same ominously 
quiet voice. 

“Stand where you are, Miss Russell.” 

Esther here spoke for the first time. 

“Miriam, really ”’—she cleared her throat 
you’ll just be——” 

“Please!” Miriam broke in. 
speak to me!” 

She found the telephone-book, deliber- 
ately looked up a number, called for it. 


Don’t 


A Wonderful Human Document 


Harvest 
By Maude Radford Warren 


This is a narrative of the remaking of a woman’s soul. 
ren, whose unswerving loyalty and devotion to the welfare of the 
American troops in France was appreciatively recognized by the con- 
ferring of a honorary majority in the 117th Field Signal Battalion, 
Rainbow Division, saw more of the war than any other woman in 
the world -more, in fact, than any woman should have seen. 
the ordeal reacted upon her nature and what it has done to her 
soul are related in a series of articles, the first of which appears in 


July Cosmopolitan. 


Mrs. War- 


How 


She fought them back. 
They were silly. 

But they wouldn’t be downed. And with 
them another, new spirit was rising. 

She got up. She felt quite indifferent 
to weariness or pain. She was weak, of 
course. It would have been wiser to eat a 
little breakfast. Physical strength -you 
had to have that. Without it, without 
building it, you couldn’t have or hold men- 
tal strength. Still, in a way, right now, 
she literally didn’t care. She went into 
the house. She had not, since her girlhood, 
walked so rapidly or so straight. 

As she came into the hall from the side 
door, Miss Russell was just opening 
Esther’s door. She carried something—a 
box: -the strong box! She passed in and 
closed the door after her. 

Miriam went straight to the door and 


opened it. 
‘| Miss Russe'l was moving Esther’s box of 


chocolates from the table by the couch to 
make room for the box. Esther lay on the 
couch in her usual negligée costume. They 
both started and looked up. 

Miriai. stood there, looking firmly at 
them out of blazing eyes. For the moment, 
all three were silent. In Miriam’s breast 
the new spirit that had come to her for the 
first time in the garden was expanding 
until it filled her thoughts. She was ani- 
mated now only by an honest, whole-souled 
anger. It was the Cantey temper. 

“Miss Russell,” she said very quietly, 
eeepc that box over here.” 


ged by | take it back to your room, Miss. 


Cantey.” 

“You'll do exactly as I tell you. Come 
over here.” 

There was a small table near the door 
on which stood the telephone instrument. 
Beside it was a chair. Miriam sat there. 

‘Let me have the box, please.” 


“Ts Doctor Wells there?” she asked. 
Then, ‘Oh, good-morning, Doctor! Could 
you come over here right away? . . . Yes, 
please. ... Thank you....Oh, I’m 
ever so much better. 

“Now, Miss Russell,” she said, “please 
bring the box to my room.” 

“Miriam,” said Esther, speaking up 
again, “you really must not overdo 
like——” 

“Tt will be easier if you won’t try to 
speak with me,” said Miriam. 

Esther sank back on the couch. 

In the doorway, Miss Russell, solicitous, 
took Miriam’s arm, but was shaken off 
with surprising vigor. 

The box was replaced in the trunk. 

Miss Russell asked, in a husky voice, if 
Miss Cantey wished to lie down. 

“T wish nothing whatever from you,” 
said Miss Cantey, “except to pack your 
things and go. You should be able to get 
out of the house in twenty minutes to half 
an hour.” 

“But, Miss Cantey——’ 

“We will say twenty minutes. You’d 
better be about it. I will pay your fare 
back.” 

Esther heard her, a quarter-hour later, 
telephoning for an expressman. There 
were hot, whispered words. Esther, quite 
beyond herself, called Miss Russell an in- 
discreet fool. Miss Russell, flushed with 
rage, talked back. Esther gave her a final 
payment of all she had in her pocketbook 
then, hesitating a good deal, trying to 
construct a mental attitude that would 
hold together and not succeeding, went to 
Miriam’s door, tapped softly, opened it a 
little way. Miriam was sitting in an arm- 
chair. 

“T really wish you’d lie down, dear”— 
thus Esther. ‘“‘ You’ve been through a very 
trying experience, and I’m sure——” 
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“Please!” 

“But, my dear girl, you surely can’t hold 
me responsible for that woman’s acts!” 

“T can, and I do, Esther.” 

“But, Miriam, that is utterly unreason- 
able. You’re not yourself.” 

“T am, thank God, myself at last!” 

“T must say,” Esther muttered, waver- 
ing in the doorway, “things have come to 
a pretty pass——” 

““Evidently they have.” 

Doctor Wells’ voice came down the hall 
from the front door. It was a strong, lik- 
able voice. Miriam’s tense frame relaxed 
somewhat at the sound. Esther stood 
irresolute. Finally, without a plan, she 
moved a few steps into the room. The 
physician glanced keenly at her, then at 
his patient. 

“Well,” he remarked, ‘this looks good. 
You're sitting up like anybody.” 


“Doctor Wells,” said Miriam firmly, | 


“fan unexpected situation has come up. 
I’m going home, to-day if possible. To 
my own house. I’ve discharged Miss 


Russell. I shall want somebody—for a 


little longer, anyway.” 

“Yes; you’d better have somebody.” 
The physician’s face was gravely expres- 
sionless. ‘Perhaps more of a companion 
than a nurse. I think I have the woman. 
But to-day is rather short notice. Still——” 

“T really don’t want to sleep again in 
this house. I was going to ask you, too, if 
you could make the journey with me.” 

Doctor Wells thought for a long mo- 
ment. Finally, he replied, 

“T’ll do it.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Doctor!” 

“There’s a train at the end of the after- 
noon. I’ll go now and see if I can’t bring 
Miss Bryce right back with me. She can 
pack for you.” 

He stepped forward then, thoughtfully 
considering the rather high color that was 
throbbing under her delicate skin. He 
shook his thermometer and thrust it under 
her tongue, then felt her pulse. 

Esther, beyond words, hopelessly unable 
now to get hold of her scattered faculties, 
unable even to leave the room, aware of 
nothing but a growing sense of outraged 
pride, of injury, looked miserably at the 
slim, erect figure with the glowing hair and 
great blue Cantey eyes, and the ther- 
mometer projecting from the sensitive 
mouth. 

Doctor Wells replaced’ the thermometer 
in its case. 

““Miss Cantey,” he said, “you are going 
to get well.” 

Miriam’s face twisted into a wistful, 
fleeting smile. 

“T don’t know,” she said 


hardly seem to care. All I know is, I’m 


never going on like that any more- -just 
being an invalid.” 
“That’s it,” said the doctor; “ the 
fighting spirit.” 
“Father had it.” 
“Yes; we know that, here in California.” 
“He used to say that he’d rather be a 
dead lion than a living dog. I’m afraid 
I’ve been just that—for years—a living 
dog.” Then, before he could break in 
reassuringly, she threw out her slender 
arms. “But not any more!” she cried 
softly, as if to herself. ‘It’s got to be the 
fighting spirit now!” 
The next instalment of 
The Passionate Pilgrim 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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Swift. Lightning Runs Alone 


(Continued from page 64) 


perceptible in its movement, shifted until 
it came from out of the northwest. Swift 
Lightning’s run had carried him twenty 
miles from the pack, and far into the 
barren.” Now he changed his course to 
take in the faint surface wind, and headed 
for the coast. He had burned out the 
fire of his first riotous exhilaration, and 
every instinct of the wild was keen an1 
alert in him again. His sensitive olfac- 
tories read the night as he advanced. In 
his movement there was anticipation —ex- 
pectation—vet, for a long time, no sign 
came to him. He struck the rough, ice- 


sys | smothered rim of the sea and’ followed it 


for a mile or two. Every three or four 
hundred yards he would stop, and listen, 
and sniff the air in all its directions. 
Then, suddenly, he came to a cup in the 
plain that sloped straight down to the 
shore of the frozen ocean. 

Hardly had he halted at tae crest of this 
cup when an instantaneous message _tele- 
graphed itself to his brain. There was 
something there—something in that glow- 
ing hollow which he could not see. 
quiver of excitement shot through his body. 
He waited, standing rigid as a rock, fight- 
ing to translate the warning into a mental 
picture of what it was down there in the 
silent glow of the moon and stars. He 


eet, | failed, and began to descend slowly. So 
. | cautious was his approach that it was a 


quarter of an hour before he reached the 
narrow finger of plain along the shore and 
saw what it was that had hidden itself in 
the white star-mist. 

It was an Eskimo igloo. It was not the 
first time he had seen this type of human 
habitation. Always he had evaded them, 
for the igloo was synonymous with savage 
beasts trained as bear-dogs, and men ready 
to attack. They held no lure for him, 
such as that of the white man’s cabin 


N.| which he had visited on the edge of the 


distant glacier-slash. But, to-night, some- 
thing held him. It wasintheair. It was 
in the silence. It was in the empty deso- 
lation of the narrow strip of plain. And it 
pulled him nearer, nearer, to the igloo. 

It was a small igloo, built of blocks of 
ice- and frozen snow and pieces of ship- 
timbers—the driftage of wreck and dis- 
aster. It looked like a big mound of 
snow or a huge, old-fashioned beehive 
painted white. Its “door” was about 
fifteen feet long. This door, in reality, 
was a tunnel of ice and snow about three 
feet in diameter, through which the Eskimo 
owners had to crawl to reach the one large 
room in their house. By having the open- 
ing fifteen feet away from this living- 
apartment, much cold was kept out, and 
heat generated by human bodies and wicks 
of moss burning in seal-oil was kept in. 
It was a crude sort of thermos-bottle 
arrangement. Once the temperature was 
raised to fifty degrees above zero inside 
and the flap to the door closed tight, the 
temperature would remain at fifty degrees 
above zero for many hours—especially if 
there were people within to help with the 
warmth of their bodies. 

The flap of untanned sealskin was drawn 
close now. Yet everything by which 
Swift Lightning’s actions were directed told 
him there were neither dogs nor men in 
the igloo. There was no smell of them in 


the air. Many footprints were in the snow, 
but they were cold. And Swift Lightning 
drew still nearer. In spite of every instinct 
of caution, something was pulling him. 
Three, four, five—a dozen times he circled 
the igloo, and at last he stood with his 
nose almost touching that closed three- 
foot door of the tunnel. He stretched 
forth-his neck and sniffed at the crack of it. 
The thick odor of man, of woman, and of 
beast came to him. And with that odor 
came a sound. It was the sound that sent 
him back whimpering, his head thrown up, 
his eyes glowing. He trotted a hundred 
yards in the direction the last trails 
had taken, and then returned to the igloo. 
Again he smelled the odors—and again 
he heard the sound. He trembled. He 
whined. His great jaws clicked. Through 
twenty generations of wolves, a voice was 
calling to him, the voice of a creature who 
had trusted him, and played with him, 
and loved him for countless years before 
Christ was born—the voice of a living 
thing at whose feet dogs had worshiped 
and for whom dogs had fought through all 
time. In the dark igloo at the end of the 
tunnel, a baby was crying! 

It was a new thing to Swift Lightning. 
He had heard the whimper of wolf pups. 
He had heard them cry. But this was 
different. Every nerve in his body re- 
sponded to it as a tuning-fork responds to 
the vibration of a piano-string. It startled 
him, held him, filled him with a strange 
uneasiness. He trotted a hundred yards 
in the opposite direction, sniffing the air 
restlessly, striving to gather something of 
the mystery from his environment. A 
third time he went back. He sniffed 
round the edge of the igloo, and paused at 
the opening again. There was silence now. 
For a full minute, he listened. Then he 
heard it again. That cry mothers would 
have recognized over all the world— 
mothers with white breasts, brown breasts, 
and black—the hunger-sobbing of a child. 
In that savage shelter on the rawest edge 
of the earth, it was still the cry that came 
from the mouths of hungry babes in the 
palaces of millionaires two thousand miles 
away. It was a cry old as the ages, a cry 
unchanged by ten thousand years of races 
and creeds, a cry of the same language 
‘so far as east goes east and west goes west. 
To all the hearts of the world had God 
made intelligible that cry, and in its plaint 
was the thrill of motherhood, of home, of 
love—and Swift Lightning, with the new 
soul of a dog racing to him through the 
years from Skagen, the great Dane, whim- 
pered in reply. Had Skagen been there— 
the Skagen who had known babes and 
children—he would have gone into the 
igloo, and in the darkness he would have 
laid his great body down beside the creature 
that was calling, and would have trembled 
in his worship and gladness when baby 
hands dug their tiny fingers into his hair 
and a baby voice ceased its sobbing to coo 


‘at its new-found comfort. 


And the spirit of Skagen was in Swift 
Lightning’s body as he stood at the closed 
door of the tunnel. It wanted to go in. 
After twenty years it yearned again to feel 
that touch of baby hands, to hear the soft 
cooing, to lie down once more close to the 
tiny, helpless creature that the great 
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Arbiter of things had created to be his 
master—and his god. But that spirit was 
struggling for its desire in a body that had 
con down through twenty generations of 
wolves. And the body failed to respond 
to the desire. Swift Lightning, the throw- 
back, felt the mighty surge of the call—yet 
was he powerless to answer it. For him 
to have torn down the sealskin flap, to have 
gone in, as Skagen would have gone, would 
have meant rebirth. With the dog grow- 
ing stronger in his-soul, the blood and the 
instincts of the wolf were the guiding pow- 
ers of his physical movement—and while 
something went out of him and into the 
igloo, the blood and bone and muscle of 
him failed of that miracle of understanding 
which alone could have changed him into 
Skagen. So, as the spirit of the dog 
called him in, the flesh of the wolf held 
him out. 

He circled restlessly in the bit of plain 
about the igloo. At last, he could no 
longer hear the crying of the baby. Even 
then, the impulse to continue in his wan- 
dering failed to urge him. Swiftly and 
strangely there had developed in him an 
instinct of possessorship. He had come 
down into this cup of the barren, filled with 
the glow of moon and stars, and had found 
a thing in it that was greater than the 
white men’s cabin on the edge of the distant 
glacier-slash—a thing that held him, that 
dissipated his loneliness, that stirred him 
with nerve-tingling excitement. It was 
not a mental picture of a baby in the igloo, 
for he had never seen a baby. It was the 
crying, the age-old appeal of it, the note 
of helplessness in it, its hunger and distress. 
Swift Lightning did not incarnate the 
sound. It was a mystery to him, just as 
the almost human voices with which he 
had raced in the wind that night were a 
mystery. But this mystery in the igloo 
was like an electric magnet that had 
dragged him for a space out of savagery, 
and was holding him tight. 

A score of times he wandered aimlsssly 
about the bit of plain. It was beaten with 
the footprints of man and dog, but the 
footprints no longer held scent. To hu- 
man eyes, the story of the igloo and the 
plain would have been clear. Something 
had happened. For in the igloo, thickly 
made and its door closed, the temperature 
was down to freezing. And a baby was 
almost dead of starvation. 

Swift Lightning sensed a thing happen- 
ing, but not the truth. Just as, an hour 
earlier, he had anticipated the coming of 
events, so now his anticipations were even 
more keen and eager. He wasmore 
watchful. He was constantly listening. 
He sniffed the air from a hundred different 
points. He nosed the cold trails. Again 
and again he returned to the igloo, and 
whined, and stood waiting: The igloo it- 
self was the one definite and outstanding 
fact in his mental comprehension. He 
found the nearness of it a growing satis- 
faction. Half a dozen times he flung him- 
self down beside it, not to rest but to wait 
—and watch. It was his igloo; yet he 
sensed the peril of his tenure. He ex- 
pected it to be broken. He expected 
something to happen. And he was pre- 
pared to flee—or fight. 

At last, he wandered a little farther, to 


-the edge of a huge scarp of ice that over- 


looked the frozen sea. Something told him 
it was off the sea the interruption would 
come, and his eyes pierced the glow of 
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moon and stars suspiciously. The wind 
was against him, quartering from the west. 
Twice he caught dimly the movement of a 
ghostly shadow that he would have smelled 
had the wind swung east. 
ered as he tried to distinguish the thing a 
third time. It did not appear again, and 
he trotted back to the igloo. 

Ten minutes later, the shadow came up 
over the mountain of ice where he had 
stood, and entered the strip of plain. It 
headed for the igloo. Swift Lightning saw 
it again when it was a hundred yards away, 
and he sprang up, every muscle in his body 
tensed like living steel and ready to be 
unleashed. The shadow advanced, grow- 
ing whiter and whiter in the night-glow, 
until Swift Lightning could see the droop- 
ing, slowly swinging head of the “gentle- 
man in the white jacket””—Wapusk, the 
polar bear. Fifty yards away, Wapusk 
stopped. His huge head swung like a 
penculum from side to side, and his little 
eyes glared. Hunting had gone unfor- 
tunately for him, and he was hungry. It 
was not his first visit to an igloo. Twice 
in this year of famine he had eaten of 
human flesh. He was old, and terrible, 
and merciless. A sullen roar, so faint that 
it was like the far-away rumbling of a 
moving ice-field, rolled in his deep chest 
as he saw Swift Lightning. 

Sufficient unto all wolves was the roll 
of that thunder in Wapusk’s chest, but to- 
night something had risen new-born in the 
soul of Swift Lightning. He did not run 
from it. From his own throat, a snarl, 
tigerish in its ferocity, replied. He sensed 
invasion. He had expected something, 
and Wapusk had come. Therefore, Wa- 
pusk was the evil and the mystery which 
his instincts had anticipated. His mind 
did not travel beyond that fact. Wapusk 
was there, his huge head swinging slowly 
from side to side, the murderous rumble 
in his throat, his eyes gleaming. It was 
not for Swift ’ Lightning to know just how 
deliberately and with what intention the 
big white bear had come up off the ice, 
but he did know, now that Wapusk was 
here, that his deadliest of all enemies cov- 
eted his own possession—the igloo and 
what it held. And he snarled forth his 
defiance and his warning. His long fangs 
were naked as he backed himself close 
against the hide-covered door of the 
tunnel. 

Wapusk approached slowly. His great 
feet crunched in the frozen snow; his long, 
flesh-ripping claws rattled; his head still 
swung from side to side like a pendulum. 
It was that swing of Wapusk’s head that 
drove fear and horror to the hearts of all 
living creatures. Swift Lightning, facing 
it now, backed still closer against the seal- 
skin flap. A peg loosened, and the flap 
bulged inward. It was then, coming clear- 
ly through the tunnel, that Swift Light- 
ning heard once more that thrilling sound 
from within the igloo. The baby was cry- 
ing again. The sound reached Wapusk, 
twenty paces away, and, for a space, the 


huge bear’s head seemed to cease its move- © 


ment. The rumble in his chest deepened 
to a roar; then he advanced like a slow- 
moving avalanche upon Swift Lightning. 

Swift Lightning had felt the giving-way 
of the flap, and, as Wapusk made his first 
lunge at him, he sprang back so that he 
stood well within the tunnel. Here he 
was at an advantage. Wapusk’s great 
head and shoulders filled the passageway, 
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leaving the mighty beast no room for 
action, and instantly Swift Lightning 
seized his opportunity. He lunged at 
Wapusk. His fangs tore and slashed like 
knives. He ripped the big bear’s nose 
open. And Wapusk’s roar of pain and 
fury rocked the igloo. Yet he could do 
nothing but advance in the face of that 
terrific fang-slashing. He was not.a jaw- 
fighter alone, as Swift Lightning was; he 
needed his arms and his body, and these 
he could not use in the tight-fitting tunnel. 
For perhaps a minute, he stood Swiit Light- 
ning’s bloody punisl nent. Then, sud- 
denly, his huge body gave a mighty heave, 
and that part of the tunnel in which he 
was wedged gave way and crumbled about 
him. He had shortened the entrance to 
the igloo by a third of its length. 

Swift Lightning was almost caught in 
the outheaval. He leaped back still far- 
ther into the tunnel, and Wapusk crowded 
in a second time. As Swift Lightning had 
fought Baloo in the madness of his first 
death-struggle for pack-leadership, so now 
he fought the polar bear. He tore at 
Wapusk’s nose and face. He ripped off a 
half of one of the invader’s ears. One of - 
the huge paws that reached out for him 
he caught in his jaws, and, in that hold, 
Wapusk’s foot was bitten clean through. 
The bear’s roaring could have been heard 
half a mile away. His body heaved again, 
and the walls of the tunnel gave way for 
another five feet. He was winning, even 
as the floor of the passageway was drenched 
by his own blood. One more outheaving 
lunge of his body and he would reach the 
igloo itself. 

With his forefeet still in the tunnel, but a 
half of his body in the igloo, Swift Light- 
ning waited for Wapusk’s last triumphant 
attack. He felt the nearness of the end. 
He knew that, in the mysterious open space 
at his back, he would be no match for his 
mighty enemy. Yet he did not think of 
escape. With his head and shoulders 
squarely in the tunnel, he not only defied 
Wapusk—he challenged him. And for a 
few moments, in the face of those savage 
fangs, Wapusk hesitated, swinging his 
head and rumbling. His little eyes, accus- 
tomed to darkness, told him that he had 
almost reached the inner door to the igloo. 
One more rush and the battle would be 
over, and he would be eating flesh. “ Yet 
for those few moments he hesitated, know- 
ing that once more he would have to face 
the punishment of Swift Lightning’s slash- 
ing fangs. 

In those precious moments another 


| thing happened. Up through the glowing 


plain ran swiftly three furred and hooded 
figures—Nepa, the Eskimo, and his wife 
andson. Open water had trapped them 
in a hunt for seals. They were returning, 
and, a distance away, had heard the roaring 
of Wapusk at their door. 

The bear did not hear them or scent 
them. A third time he forced his way into 
what remained of the tunnel. Nearness of 
death impresses itself poignantly upon the 
beast. And Swift Lightning knew that the 
time had come. Every nerve and sinew 
in his powerful body he gathered in a last, 
mighty effort. For a space of seconds his 
attack was so furious that Wapusk, with 
lowered head, failed to heave his body 
against the sides of the tunnel. Perhaps half 
a minute was saved before Wapusk flung his 
weight against the walls. As they had crum- 


bled before, so they crumbled now—and the 
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“Sifted 
through Silk” 

OU’LL like its 

extreme fine- 
ness — the charm 
of the distinctive 
odor—the way it 
stays on without 
showing an dyou’ll 
like it _ ee it 
is a Henry Tetlow 
quality creation. 


Obtainable in White, Flesh, 
Pink, Cream and Brunette. 
50 cents a box 
Free Sample On 
or miniature box sent for a 
dime. (State shade wanted.) 
Pussywillow Powder Tab. 
lets in White and Flesh, 
Pussywillow Rouge in Rose 
and Brunette. in 
purse-size box with puff, 50c 
each. Ask your dealer for 


Makers of — Dry 
195 Henry Tetle B 
ladelphia, 


nderfal New, 


Send today for Catalog and Money Back Guarantee, 


Chicago Home Stedy Schools, 603 Reaper Block, Chicago, IL 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
sent to woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 


caused by Every wi ho 
hasa single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
hich remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up give round- 
ness toscrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 


Kathryn Murray, Inc. 648 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


door to the igloo was open. Even as the 
blocks of ice and snow fell apart, a human 
scream split the night, and in its glow a 
harpoon flashed. It sunk into Wapusk’s 
shoulder. Like demons, the hooded crea. 
tures were screaming, and Swift Lightning 
leaped out of the avalanche in which Wa- 
pusk’s last attack had half buried him. His 
leap brought him face to face with the 
woman—the woman for whose baby he had 
fought his greatest fight and had been ready 
to die. In her hand was a long seal-spear, 
and, with a cry of fury, she flung it at him. 
It struck him in the flank. He felt the sting- 
ing pain of the steel barb, and, as he fled, 

the handle dragged for a space and then 
tore the barb from his flesh. Wapusk, too, 
was running—straight for his fields of ice. 
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At the crest of the ridge from which he 
had first looked down into the strip of 
plain, Swift Lightning stopped for a mo- 
ment, bleeding and exhausted. Even then, 
a strange whimper rose in his throat 
as he swallowed hard to get his wind. 
At last, the mystery of the night had 
cast aside its shroud and stood naked 
to his understanding. And, with that 
understanding, he turned again into the 
frozen barrens, and no more did the 
spirit of Skagen and the joy of the night 
run in his blood as he headed in the 
direction of his white-wolf pack and the 
slaughtered reindeer herd of Olee John. 
For, as he went, the wound that hurt 
vs ga was the wound made by a human 

and. 


The next Swift Lightning story will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


Tell It to the Dog 


(Continued from page 53) 


From that day onward, the Traveler was 
anewman. He started like one possessed 
to put his house in order, and the far- 
spread four-year-old orchard that was 
hereafter to keep the wolf away from an 
annually painied door. And he took to 
sleeping well, almost from the first, and to 
say, when he turned in at night: 

‘“‘She’s comin’ home, pup. She wants to 
come, and she’ll find out the way.” 


Vv 


Tue little dog had risen suddenly to his 
feet and was whimpering. He leaped to 
the floor then and rushed to the door of 
the room. He pawed at it and barked to 
have it opened. The Traveler opened it 
for him, and they passed into the little 
ice-cold hall, the dog in the lead. Some- 
thing was slipping down the outer side of 
the door, slipping and trying not to slip. 
There was then a dull, bumping sound, and 
then silence. The Traveler leaped s .:i- 
denly upon the door as if ‘t had been his 
enemy and tore it open. At the same time, 
he cried, in a voice of love and anguish: 

“Mary! Mary!” 


Face down on the narrow porch there ~ 


lay a man. 

The Traveler carried him into the light. 
He wished that he had whisky in the 
am; NOuSe, for the man had collapsed from cold 
and exposure. His eyes were tight closed.. 

The Traveler undressed the man and 
put him in his own bed and heaped blan- 
kets upon him. He pressed hot tea between 
his locked jaws and furiously chafed his 
hands and feet. 

After a long while, the man’s breathing 
became audible and his pulse less doubtful; 
a he showed no other sign of life. He 

as haggard and unkempt; his beard— 
the blue-black beard of the story-book 
gambler—had not been shaved for days. 
He might have been handsome in a cheap, 
domineering way if he had been clean and 
prosperous. 

The Traveler sat for an hour watching 


the man’s face. The little dog watched. 


the Traveler. At the end of an hour, the 
man groaned, the dead, dark line between 
his eyelids gleamed, and he said, 

“T can’t bear the light.” 

The Traveler leaped for the lamp, and 
placed it so that the man’s face was in 
shadow. Then the man opened his eyes. 


“TI promised that I would come,” said 
the man. 

A shiver went down the Traveler’s back- 
bone, and he began to tremble. 

““Who’d you promise?” he asked, in a 
painfully quiet voice. 

“Her. 

“ Mary? ” 

Mar 

is dead?” 

Dead.” 

The man closed his eyes. And the Trav- 
eler stood and looked at him. 

“She made me promise te tell you,” 
said the man, “‘to tell you myself. I would- 
n’t have kept that promise except she was 
dying, and she said she would curse me if 
I didn’t keep it. Writing wouldn’t do. 
I was to come myself.” 

The Traveler fetched the lamp and held 
it so that it shone in the man’s face. 

“Open your eyes,” he said. 

The man opened them. 

“T thought so,” said the Traveler, 

One of the man’s eyes was blue and one 
was gray. 

“T was wearing my country’s uniform,” 
said the Traveler. 

know. ” 

“T was under fire. When was the first 
time you kissed her?” 

“Tt was on the first Sunday in June. 
I remember, because——” 

“That was the day I got my wounds. 
All of them. The shots in front and the 
the stabs in the back. 

He laughed bitterly, and there was a 
long silence. The Traveler broke it. 

“Are you pretty healthy as a general 
rule?” he said. 

“ Yep. 

“Nothing wrong with you but hunger 
and cold?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Then I guess you’d better be f 

“Don’t trouble.” 

“Tt’s no trouble.” 

Half an hour later, the man had eaten 
heartily and drunk several cups of red-hot 
tea 

“Could you sleep?” asked the Traveler. 

“T guess yes.’ 

“Then sleep.” 

The man slept like a log. His lower jaw 
fell, and he snored horribly. He slept on 
his ‘pack, but toward morning he tried to 
turn over and could not. His hands were 
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tied to the upper corners of the bed and 
his feet to the lower. 

The unsuccessful effort to turn over] 
waked him. When he realized what had 
been done to him, the sweat began to pour 
off his face. But he managed to ask what 
the Traveler intended to do. 

“T’ve an iron heatin’ in the stove,” 
said the Traveler. 

Then he caught up the bedclothes, which 

covered the man, and threw them to the 
floor. 
“Tt’s snowin’,” he said. ‘Your tracks 
will all be wiped out. Two or three days 
from now, if I can’t keep you alive any 
longer than that, bury what is. left ol 
you in the cellar.” 

He drew the poker out from among the 
coals, and instantly the whole room seemed 
lighter and warmer. The white-hot iron 
in ‘his right hand, the Travleler seated 
himself easily on the edge of the bed. 

“It’s goin’ to be fun while my blood’s 
up,” he said, “but I wonder if I’ll ever 
have any regrets.” 

His hands were wonderfully steady. 

The man watched the approach of the 
white-hot point until his eyes could no 
longer bear the heat and the brightness. 

Suddenly the little dog barked. The 
Traveler drew back the iron and listened. 
The little dog was at the door of the room, 
pawing at it. 

“Somebody is there,’’ said the Traveler. 
He laid the poker on the square of zinc 
under the stove, and started for the door. 
But he paused and spoke to the man. 
“You're in luck,” he said. “I’m afraid 
to see who’s outside. That proves to me 
that what I was goin’ to do was wrong.” 

Once more the Traveler flung open the 
door. But therewas no one there. The 
little dog rushed out into the thickly falling 
snow and vanished. The Traveler whis- 
tled and called, but the little dog did not 
come back. Five minutes passed. 

“Come back, pup!” called the Traveler. 
“T’m not goin’ to hurt him. Here, boy! 
He—re, boy!” 

He stepped from the shelter of the porch, 
and, at that moment, the snow, banked a 
foot and a half thick on the roof, came 
loose with a roar, struck the Traveler on 
the head and shoulders, threw him face 
down, and buried him. His nerves, strained 
to the breaking-point, broke, and, as he fell, 
he gave voice to a terrific scream—— 


How warm and pleasant it was under 
all that snow after all the trouble and all 
the heartaches! I+ was like lying in bed, 
with all the clothes arranged just right. 
Breathing was easy, too. All he had to do 
was to wait till spring. But something 
had seized his shoulder and was shaking 
him. It was the little dog, of course. He 
had come back, and he had dug down 
through all that mountain of snow—— 


“Wake up!” 

The Traveler opened his eyes and blinked 
rapidly. But the dream did not fade as 
quickly as dreams should. Much of it 
remained vivid and horrible. For that 
reason, he took the face that smiled down 
on him between his two hands and kissed 
it hard. 

“You must have had an awful night- 
mare, Jim. You let one yell.” He nodded. 
“And now get up. It’s late.” 

“Tt couldn’t be. I only got home last 
night. Just let’s cuddle close for one 
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For cuts and 
wounds 


Absorbine, Jr. may be used with full 
will cleanse, heal and 


assurance that it 


It is just the thing for tired, sore, aching feet. 
Takes out the sting and burning and gives the 
feet “incr mileage”. 

Helps limber up heavy ten- 
nis legs and takes the stiffness 
out of golf shoulders. Good for 
ridding stiff joints and muscles 

inflammation; for lameness 
and swellings. 


Absorbine, Jr.$1.25 a bottle 
at draggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent to 
your address on receipt of 10c stamp 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


New Wonderful 
Way To | 
Remove Wrinkles 
and Blemishes 
Look Years Younger 


RINCESS TOKIO presents to 
the women of America a new 
way to remove wrinkles and 

blemishes—THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no : 


secrets for 
— as they have been handed down | 
One generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and these same 


| Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


which nature has adorned with tne tints 
of the rose are now within the reach 
any woman who will follow the simple 
tules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
forit, Princess Tokio does not ask you 
to wait a long time for results. 


_In a Short Time 

Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 

You use this treatment in the privacy 

of your room in your home. Just a few 

moments at a time. The results will 

amaze and age F We ask you to 
or the 


send right now 
PRINCESS TOKIO 
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minute—just because it’s so good to be 
back. Say, Mary—are you glad I’m 
back?” 

She kissed him squarely and loudly. 

“You bet I am!” she said. 

He considered, for a moment, the bliss 
and luxuriousness, and, while considering, 
he held her very tight. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I think I’d 
be absolutely happy if it wasn’t for my 

r mother.” 

“She'll be all right when we get the 
addition built you was talking about last 
night. Meanwhile, the parlor sofa’s just 
as good as a bed.” 

The Traveler was really waking up. 
He remembered, with satisfaction that his 
dear mother was not in the least dead. 
She had, as a matter of fact, been most 
particularly her lively wise self during 
the day of his return, lively, wise, loving, 
and tactful. 

“Baby all right?” he asked. 

“T bet you!” 

Even much cold water, followed by 
breakfast, a talk with his mother, and a 
romp with the baby did not altogether 
dispel the illusions of the night. The Trav- 
eler could not get it out of his head that 
there ought to be a little black dog with 
pale-brown underpinnings somewhere 
about the premises. 

At dinner, which came in the middle of 
the day, he discoursed upon dreams, sol- 
dier’s dreams mostly. How a friend had 
dreamed that he was going to be shot on a 
certain day, and how he actually had been 
shot on that day. How another friend 
had learned of certain events that took 
place simultaneously in his home city four 
thousand miles away. And then he told 
them of still another friend who had had 
the oddest kind of an experience. 

“He dreamed he had a dog,” said the 
Traveler. ‘A little black dog with tan 
legs and underneaths, the cutest, faith- 
fulest little bag of tricks there ever was. 
He didn’t dream about that dog just once, 
but over and over, until he got as fond of 
it as ever a man got of a sure-enough live 
dog. Well, he dreamed it died, and it 
broke him all up. And his dreams after 
that was all about missing the dog and 
wantin’ it back.” 

“Lucky ’twere a dog,” said the Trav- 
eler’s mother, “and not some young wo- 
man.” 

During the afternoon, the Traveler 
pottered about among ihe little orchard- 
trees nearest the house, performing delicate 
prunings here and there with a very sharp 
knife. He was very happy, but he missed 
the little dog. That much of his dream 
remained real, just as certain characters 
in certain books always remain alive and 
real to us, even after we have forgotten 
just what it was that they did and said. 

Mary, her firm young arms bare almost 
to the shoulder, could be seen at work in 
the kitchen. His mother was tending the 
baby in the shade. He had everything 
that a man could possibly want in this 
world but a dog. 

About sunset, his wife came out to him 
for a few minutes. She did not speak until 
he had finished the operation which was 

ing him. 
ee jim.” she said, “I got something to 
tell you. There was another man with the 
same name as you in the army, down to 
the middle initial. He was killed. For 
two months I thought you was dead.” 
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“Oh, you poor little kid!” exclaimed 
the Traveler. 

“T tried to keep things going,” she said, 
“the way I knew you’d want me to; but 
after a while 1t seemed as if I just couldn’t. 
Your mother was sick and couldn’t come 
to be with me. I had nobody, and no 
money. One day, amanstopped and asked 
for a drink of water. We got real friendly, 
Jim. He wanted to marry me and take 
care of me. And I was that heart-broken 
and lonely—I didn’t love him one bit, 
Jim, but after a time I said I would. And 
I let him kiss me. That’s all, Jim. I had 
to tell you. Right after that, we heard 
that you wasn’t dead at all—only hurt and 
coming home as soon as you were well 
enough. He was fine about it, Jim. He 
said it was just the best thing that could 
have happened. And he went right away 
for good. And he cared a whole lot, Jim. 
And I’m sorry for him. Now I got to 
finish getting supper ready.” 

But before she went, the Traveler 
wrapped his big arms about her and held 
her very close, so that she would be sure 
to know that all was understood. 

“Mary,” he said, “‘did you have night- 
mares last night?” 

She nodded. 

“T dreamed I went away with him before 
I found out about you. And J was trying 
to get to you to explain.” 

“T gathered something of the sort,” 
said the Traveler. ‘You talked in your 
sleep, I guess, and I kind of half heard 
you. Did he have one eye blue and 
one gray?” 

Yes, Jim.” 

The Traveler laughed. 

“You run along and get supper ready,” 
he said. “And, oh, Mary, I wanted to 
tell you that I’m on the wagon for good. 
You don’t need to have any fear of that 
any more.” 

He turned hurriedly to the tree upon 
which he had been working. 

Through supper, the women beamed upon 
him and stuffed him. Heate everything in 
sight. Seeing which, his mother said, 

“We got another o’ them mince pies 
in the larder.” 

But Jim held up his hand as if he was 
trying to stop the Empire State Express. 

“T had powerful nightmares last night,” 
he said. “And I don’t want no more.” 

That night, the Traveler waked after a 
dreamless sleep, and lay a long time think- 
ing about the things that he had to make 
him happy—a wife, a baby, a mother, a 
home. It seemed as if nothing were lack- 
ing. But something was lacking. There 
are moments in every man’s life when no 
human being can help him, divert him, 
and stimulate him, and he needs the oldest 
and most faithful friend that he has in the 
world. 

It must have been the wind, for, when he 
had slipped stealthily out of bed and tip- 
toed to the front door and opened it, there 
stood without no joyous wrig- 
gling whimperer begging for admission. 

to miss that pup like hell,” 
mused the Traveler. He closed the door 
very softly and a little sadly and started 
back to bed. Midway, he hesitated. 
Hesitation became resolve. He marched 
with quiet firmness into the kitchen. His 
face wore a smile. He wondered if per- 
haps—oh, perhaps—— 

“Mebbe,” he said, “if I was to tuck 
away about half of that mince pie——” — 
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CA ttendex, Monsieur Commander! Which design do “Wut 1 said Ad—” 
you choose, Adam or Patrician?” “Yes, I know, but you said it in the wRonG tone!” 

“Oh! I don’t care, The great thing isto have Com- «Qh! Then it’s a matter of inflection?” 
muniry in the house , . . I choose Adam.” “Of course! Buying any COMMUNITY pattern is 
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No Dainty Shoes | | 
If You Consider Corns ; 


Scientific Methods 
Blue-jay is the scientific method, evolved by scientific 


men. It is made in laboratories known the world over. 

It has displaced, with those who know, the old, 
harsh, mussy methods. It substitutes a method w hich. 
is gentle, sure and right. 


There are these three ways: 

1—Get big, loose-fitting shoes which don't pinch 
corns, or which permit corn pads. 

2—Geet dainty shoes and suffer. 

3—Remove the corns. 


The Sensible Way 


The last way is the only way to nerndene consider. 
A corn is today a reflection. It signifies neglect. 
Millions of people know that corns can be quickly 
They have proved it repeatedly with Blue-jay. 
They apply it in a jiffy, and the pain stops instantly. 
corn never aches again. 
In two days the corn completely disappears. Only 
one corn in ten needs a second application. 
Pie large proportion of all corns are now ended in 


People who now pare corns and merely em 
do themselves injustice. Corn troubles par ] 


ended. 


People who use wrong treatments court soreness 
and disappointment. 


Let Blue-jay prove itself. Try it on one corn. It 
will show you the way to dainty, corn-free feet. 
You will never let a corn annoy you after that. 


Please don't delay. Ask your druggist now for 
Blue-jay and apply tonight. 


that way. 
Blue- “ a Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely Tal 
J Y For Millions Every Month ; big 
The Scientific Corn Ender 25 Cents Per Package—at Druggists se 
Mi 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


How Blue-jay Acts 
A isa thin, soft protecting ring which stops the pain by relieving 
B isthe B & B wax, centered on the corn to gently undermine it. 


C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe and makes the 
plaster snug and comfortable. 
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Madame, Mademoiselle, le secret de votre beauté et de vos graces, n’est-il 
pas Uusage de ma Poud:: “Djer-Kiss”? —Kerkoff, Paris 
Translation: Madame, Mademoiselle, the secret of your beauty 
and charm, is it not my Djer-Kiss Face Powder ? 


blonde or darkest brunette — 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder which 
charms the skin with a grace ador- 
ably French! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder—undoubt 
edly you use it! 

And for the toilette complete all 
the other Spécialités de Djer-Kiss 
—Extract, Talc, Sachet. Toilet 
Water, Végétale, Soap et *Rouge. 


ACE POWDER, so French 
— fragranced with that Parisian 
essence. of quality —DJER KISS! 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, unsur- 
passed in its soft refinement—-so pure, 
so refreshing—protects and beautifies 
the tender cheek. 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, individuelle 
pour vous, in tint quite perfect for 
your complexion be it daintiest 


fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff's importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 48 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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The Lure 
of the Shackles 


(Continued from page 89) 


knewn in her aunt’s circles as “liveliness.” 


Yet her manner to George Henry left 
nothing to be desired. She _ received 
his very hesitating advances willingly and 
even tenderly. She made no demands 
upon his time, and, whenever she could, 
sought to restrain his distinct penchant 
for expensive presents. 

“T find in—er—Penelope,” George Henry 
complained to his brother, “most disturb- 
ing symptoms of economical propensities. 
She is continually begging me not to 
spend so much in flowers and trifles.” 

““The young lady shows excellent com- 
mon sense,” Stephen said approvingly. 
“Wait, my dear brother, until your estab- 
lishment is started. I am convinced‘that 
you will find a most gratifying increase 
in your expenses. You must remember 
that the young lady is absolutely penni- 
less.”” 

“That, of course, is a great advantage,”’ 
George Henry acquiesced. 

“T found Sir Peter,” Stephen continued, 
“most amenable on the question of settle- 
ments.” 

““*Settlements?’” the prospective bride- 
groom exclaimed, a little startled. 

“The absence of them, I should say,” 
Stephen explained. ‘He was also en- 
tirely of our opinion as to the husband’s 
right to provide all domestic articles neces- 
sary for an establishment. They are giv- 
ing a trousseau and a silver tea-set.” 

George Henry shivered for a moment. 
Then he turned toward his brother, and— 
if such a thing had been possible—one 
might have believed that the gleam in his 
eyes had something in it of malice. They 
were finishing their luncheon in the grill- 
room at the Milan, and were lingering 
over the inevitable single glass of port. 

“Stephen,” he said, “I fear that these 
new arrangements into which you have 
entered on my behalf will place me at a 
very considerable advantage as regards 
you in our expenditure account.’ 

Stephen set down his glass. 

“That,” he pronounced, “is already 
arranged for. I have spoken to the ac- 
countants and arranged that the whole 
of our drawings shall be pooled.” 

George Henry smiled. 

“Stephen,” he protested, “nothing 
would induce me to accept so generous a 
proposition. Why, for instance, should 
ed. pay a share in my wife’s dressmaking 

s? 

“This matrimonial arrangement is a 
joint one,” Stephen declared. 

“T can assure you that it is nothing of 
the sort,” his brother objected firmly. 

“T mean, of course, so far as regards ex- 
penses,”’ Stephen explained, blushing. 
“Why, the whole idea was mine.” 

“Yes; but I am the victim of it,” George 
Henry pointed out. 

“Tt is a little late now,” Stephen said, 
with dignity, “for you to adopt this 
attitude.” 

At that moment, Sir Peter bore down 
upon them, florid, verbose, excited. 

“Tf you fellows,” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of proud envy, “haven’t the luck of old 
Nick! Did Penelope get on the telephone 
to you this morning, George Henry?” 
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America, England, France and Italy. 
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HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 
mon 
(Used by U. S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) 
THAT ’S WHY 


KAPO 


LIFE-SAVING GARMENTS 
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all worry. 
— por and secure. 


THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming 
WATER-VESTS $6 

For Boating and 
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BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Wonderful Bargain in Genuine 


7-Piece Mission Library Set 


30 days free trial. See in big 
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Why be hepdicepped? Our system re- 
moves speech defec 24 years of success. 
and best ealuipped school, Course 
brief and simple. Thousands of satisfied 
uates. Enroll any time. Free literature. 

wis School 44 Adelaide Sx., Detroit, Mich. 
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“T have had no communications with 
Miss Penelope since yesterday,” the latter 
replied. 

“Got a cable early this morning,” Sir . 
Peter went on breathlessly. ‘Old Morse 
has died out in the West Indies—her 
mother’s uncle—and left her two hundred 
~~ ; pounds. Think of that, my 

yy!” 

The brothers exchanged unutterable 
looks. They rose slowly to their feet. 

“We do have the devil’s own luck!” 
George Henry groaned. 

On the way down to the City, however, 
a gleam of hope came to them. George 
Henry became quite excited about it. 

“Listen, Stephen,” he said: ‘What’s 
that girl marrying me for? Money? Not 
a doubt about it. There was no other sort 
of—er—attraction. Now that she’s ‘got 
the money, why not a young husband?” 

“Joe!” Stephen exclaimed. 

“Precisely,” George Henry agreed. 

They sent for Joe immediately they 
arrived at the office. Young Mr. Jenkins 
was very busy and was able to announce 
the completion of a somewhat intricate 
piece of business, upon his handling of 
which the brothers congratulated him. 

“Jenkins,” George Henry said earnestly, . 

“we wish to speak to you in confidence.” 

"es, air.’ 

“Tt has come to my knowledge that 
there has been an attachment of long stand- 
ing between you and Miss Jones.” 

“That’s over and done with, sir,” her 
cousin explained, with resignation. “After 
your wonderful generosity, I hope you will 
believe that I should never permit myself 
to think of Pen—of Miss Jones—again. 

His questioner looked and felt distinctly 
crestfallen. 

“But your feelings?” he persisted. 

“Don’t ask me, sir,” the young man 
begged drearily. 

George Henry cheered up. 

“T have news for you, Jenkins,” he said. 
“Miss Penelope Jones has me an 
heiress. She has been left two hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

Jenkins stood the shock well. He picked 
up the ledger and prepared to leave the 
room. 

“T am sure—if I may be permitted to do 
so—I congratulate you, sir,” he ventured. 

“Stop!” George Henry cried. “I have 
a personal question to ask you. Suppos- 
ing, under these altered circumstances, 
Miss Jones should be indisposed to carry 
out her present matrimonial arrange- 
ments——” 

The young man drew himself up. 

“Miss Jones has a very high sense of 
honor, sir,” he interrupted. 

“But, hang it all, what are your feelings 
in the matter?’ George Henry exclaimed, 
exasperated. ‘Would you marry her if 
you were free to?” 

“T shall never marry anyone else, sir,” 
was the gloomy reply. 

George Henry beamed. 

“Show Miss Jones in directly she ar- 
rives,” he directed. “TI gather, from a tele- 
phone-message, that she is on her way 
here.” 

The manner of Penelope’s coming was 
hardly encouraging to her fiancé’s new 
hopes. She swept into the room in her 
new furs, looking very handsome and very 
delighted 

“Such news!” she exclaimed. 
tell you how kappy 1 am about it. . 
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Weed Chain-Jack 


It’s Child’s Play to Operate It 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts 
or lowers the heaviest car while you stand 
erect. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack itis not necessary to 
get down in a cramped, strained position and grovel 
in mud, grease or dust under a car to work a 
“handle” that is apt to Af - with unpleasant results. 
To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a 
few easy pulls on its endless chain while you stand erect 
—clear from springs, tire carriers and other projections. 
To lower a car pull the chain in opposite. direction. 


| \ Never gets out of order. Cears and chain wheel protected by a 
NY) stamped-steel housing. Chain heavily plated to prevent rusting. 
Want Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle 
\\ will not slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on 
Nal \ uneven roads. Quickly adjusted to any required height by lifting 
WY the screw and spinning the corrugated “collar” shown in the illustra- 
\\\ tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied with any other jack. 
\\) 10 Days’ Trial 


If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure 
cars or $15.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all 
charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for 
pleasure cars or $16.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return to us and we will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 


Height When | Height When |Height When Raised 
Size Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up Price 
8 inch 8inches || 12% inches 14% inches $ 7.50 
10 inch 10 inches | 15% inches 17% inches 7.50 
12 inch 12inches | 18%inches} No Aux. Step 7.50 
12in. Truck} iZinches |19%inches} No Aux. Step 15.00 


The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are made with an aux- 
iliary step as illustrated.When in operative position 
this step adds two inches to the height of the jack. 


CHAIN COMPANY Inc 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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€xtra Features in Holeproof 


HERE is all the style with twice the wear of most. 


There are fine-woven texture, shapeliness and shimmer. There is 


double strength where wear is greatest. There are the fin- 
est pure thread Japanese Silk, Lusterized Lisle, Mercerized Cotton, 


Silk-Faced and Fiber Silk. Holeproof Hosiery holds its soft, 
firm “body” because it contains no adulterations to wash out. 
approve, insist on Holeproof. Meanwhile, write for descriptive 
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booklet apd dealers’ names. 


35e Women’ 's and Children’. 55¢ upward 
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You can—I know it. 
For what 87,000 other wo- 


men have done you can do. 
I tc:.ch you how to sit, stand 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


You can be well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how. If 
you are troubled with any of 
the following—or any other ailments — write me. 
Indigestion Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 
Nervousness Constipation Malassimilation 

My ic yeore work has won the endorserrent of leading 
Write me. Your letter will be held in ebociete 
and you under no obligations. Write 
today, before you forge 1 gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling h — PA stand or walk correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 42, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nati gnized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men 


On Rats” not 


but also the most At 
4 general stores. Write for “‘ 


- S. WELL S.s S 
Chemist 
Jersey City, N.I. 


IN CREEN BOXES ONLY 


the Complexion Beautiful 


SOFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until! 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return o} 
discolorations. A million delighted users prove 
its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, ey! 
White. 50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. C. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U. cA 
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| been such a dear, generous man to me, and 
now, after all, I’m not a pauper. I’ve had 
two hundred thousand pounds left me. 
Just fancy!” 

George Henry handed her to a chair. 
“My dear Penelope,” he said, kindly 
but firmly, “I hope you will realize that 
this completely alters our arrangements.” 

“In what way?” she demanded. 

“T engaged to marry a poor girl,” he 
continued. 

“But ain’t I just as nice rich?” 

“You are not so suitable a wife for me, 
my dear,’”’ George Henry pointed out. “I 
have already more money than I know 
what to do with. My chief object in look- 
ing for a wife was to disperse a larger por- 
tion of my income than has been possible 
under bachelor conditions.” 

She looked a little bewildered. 

“Then you don’t really like me?” 

“T have the most profound admiration 
for you,” he hastened to assure her, “but 
my conscience has been most uneasy for 
some time. I have felt that I was taking 
an unfair advantage of my position as a 
man ot wealth.” 

“Do please be more explicit,” she 
begged. ‘‘Are you trying to get out of 
marrying me?” 

George Henry shook his head with 
hypocritical sadness. 

“Penelope,” he said, “I will tell you why 
my conscience troubles me. There is a 
young man in our employ, a young man 
whose work has been most creditable and 
who has given us every satisfaction, who, 
I am sorry to say, is most unhappy.” 

“Joe!” Penelope faltered. 

“Your cousin,’ George Henry contin- 
ued. ‘Day by day I have watched that 
young man, and I have felt guilty. He 
loves you, Penelope. With two hundred 
thousand pounds, you can both be happy.” 

Penelope was suddenly very pale. There 
was a telltale sparkle in her eyes. 

“But I want to keep my promise to 
you,” she murmured wistfully. 

George Henry banged the bell and rested 
his hand upon Penelope’s shoulder. 

“My dear girl,” he said, “1 know that 
you do. Conditions, however, have en- 
tirely changed. I only do my duty when 
I give you back your freedom.” 

“But I— 

“Not another word!” he interrupted, 
trying not to be conscious of a lump in his 
throat as he saw the wonderful things in 
her eyes. “Joe,” he added, turning 
round, ‘‘come in. Come in at once. Put 
down that book. Now then, sir,” he 
went on, bustling toward the pegs and 
taking down his brother’s hat and his own, 
“‘Miss Jones wants to talk to you. Get it 
all over before we come back. Stephen, a 
cup of coffee, I think, at the Mecca.” 

They made the most hurried exit they 
had ever attempted from their own office. 
When they reached the street, George 
Henry took out his handkerchief and 
dabbed his forehead. 

“Stephen,” he declared, “we'll keep race- 
horses or endow an opera-house, but we’ll 
leave matrimony alone. Let’s go where we 
can get a liqueur with our coffee.” 


The Inevitable Millionaires 
make one more attempt to accom- 
plish their purpose. The reader may 
guess the outcome from the title of 
the story, The Great Solution, 

which will appear in 
July Cosmopolitan. 
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Have you tried Tuxedo 
in the New Tea Foil 
Package? It has many 
advantages — Handier 
—fits the pocket. No 
digging the tobacco ont 
with the fingers: Keeps 
Py the pure fragrance of 


Tuxedo to the last pipe- 
ful. Not quite as much 
tobacco as in the tin, 
but — 10c. 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
-+- a dash of Chocolate 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette. 


“Your Nose Knows 


Guaranteed by 
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A Real Soap That Serves Two Purposes 


It is unusual to find a soap that performs 
two distinct functions, yet in Resinol 
Soap you have one that is ready to heal 
and soothe rough, red, blotchy complex- 
ions, and in addition, aid those who have 
good complexions to keep them clear, soft 
2nd healthy. Consequently, for generai 
toilet use, Resinol Soap is beneficial and 
most agreeable. It is wonderfully cleans- 
ing, yet entirely free from all harsh dry- 
ing alkalies. 

For sale by all druggists and dealers in toilet re- 
quisites. For free sample write Dept. 35, Baltimore, Md. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful clear 
ic eyes, pretty and lashes, grace- 

ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands. j 
Remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles—all through Thov- 


Is used in place of 
powder, has same 
effect but does not 


ds have di No a: . no bi a 
ree. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


¥ Red, Brown or Dark 
Face, Neck, Arms or 
Hands made a beau- 
t tiful white at once 
or mone ‘ully 


Absolutely Harmless. 


til Your Legs will appear Straight if you wear 
Straightleg Garters 


New invention-combination hose 
fy and pantleg straightener—quickly adjusted 
A to fit various degrees of bowlegs; as easy 
i] to put on and to wear as any ordinary garter 
i] —no harness or padded forms; just an in- 
genious special garter—improves appearance 
Wearers enthusiastic. You will 
WP be, too. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain 
envelope. 


faction in ‘having your 
skin so beautiful. Accept no substitute. 
Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vegetable. 
In mirrored box, with puff. 
Elther article sold at every toilet counter or sent | 
prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 


DERMA VIVA CO. - CHICAGO RLLINGIS 


ame |) |) 


S-L Garter Co., 715 Trust Co. Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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The Daughter 
of Mother McGinn 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Tf Boston Blackie has done that, there 
is no such thing as honor or loyalty any- 
where in our crook world. I won’t believe 
it. Why would he do such a despicable 
act?” cried the girl. 

“Why? To escape a life sentence, of 
course. The Redingtons have agreed to 
forget that Blackie used a gun, provided 
he turns you and the money over to them. 
Robbery without violence may mean only 
five years. Robbery with a gun means 
life. Blackie understands the difference, 
and he’s leaving it to me to get you out of 
this the best way I can, while he looks 
out for himself. I wouldn’t have believed 
ijt of him, but that’s surely what he has* 
done, girl. He’s no better than the rest. 
One day their nerve breaks, and they turn 
yellow to the core overnight.” 

Stella sank into a chair. Bit by bit she 
pieced together the proof against the 
man she had trusted as one incapable of 
treason. 

‘And I thought he was a man!” she 
cried, deliberately flaunting her wound. 
“T thought he was one crook who couldn’t 
betray a pal. I would have gone to prison 
for him, mother, without a murmur. I 
would have let them kill me out there to- 
day if it would have helped him, and would 
have been glad. Whatafoollam! He’s 
just yellow after all—yellow heart, yellow 
soul. I saw it myself to-day. I—” In 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, she checked 
her bitter words and caught her mother’s 
hands. ‘Oh, mother, mother, tell me 
there is some mistake and that it’s not 
true! Boston Blackie can’t be like that!” 

Old Mother McGinn crossed to the win- 
dow and peered out anxiously through a 
slit in the curtains. 

“Look, Stella—they’re here already,” 
she whispered. 

The girl peered into the gathering dusk 
of the street. Opposite the house she 
saw the burly figure of the Redington 
detective who had captured Blackie. At 
the corner a second man, easily identified 
as a detective, loitered. 

“Your information was correct. What’s 
to be done now?” asked Stella, with an 
uncalculating recklessness that fell on her 
mother likea blow. ‘‘Anything—or noth- 
ing. It doesn’t matter particularly.” 

“T’ll send you out the secret way 
through the basements,” answered the 
elder woman. “That won’t be guarded, 
for no one knows of it but friends.” 

“¢Friends!? Do you mean _ crooks? 
Don’t ever again tell me they are friends 
of anyone. They’re cowards masquerad- 
ing as men until chance gives them the lie. 
Where do you want me to go, mother?” 

“There couldn’t be a better or a safer 
place than the seminary, for there ‘they 
know only our true name, and couldn’t 
possibly guess that Stella Hartwell is the 
daughter of old Mother McGinn.” 

“T think I would like to go to the semi- 
nary. At least, it will be different from 
everything here that is so unutterably 
hateful. Send me to the seminary, 
mother, and let me stay as many years 
as they will keep me. Then you get rid of 
all this, and we’ll go somewhere and live 
like the rest of the world. I’m sick of 
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n Constance Talmadge 
In “Romance and Arabella” 
ere Here it seems there is some ques- 
ny- tion as to family ties. It’s certain 
eve Constance can’t elope as long as 
ble the whiskered and wastkoted 
i gentleman has her lover “tied”. 
Select 
em. Photoplay 
nly : 
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nce, 
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Oct. 15, 1918 
F. F. INGRAM CO. 
she There is nothing I can say that 
the will fully express my apprecia- 
e of tion for Ingram’s Milkweed 
tii Cream. It has been of invalu- 
ind able assistance to me in keep- 
dn’t ing my skin and complexion in 
ison a healthful condition under the 
I exigencies of photoplay work. 
: to- I prefer it to any ordinary face 
ould cream because it does have the 
He’s ability to tone up theskin aswell 
~ as to keep it soft and smooth. 
*ked 
1er’s Gmetance & 
me 


ty) MilKweed 


lusk 

she 
gton 

ad Famous beauties of stage and screen as well as of society 
: regard Ingram’s Milkweed Cream as indispensable to the 
hat’s beauty of their complexion. We have on file hundreds 
h an of voluntary letters that testify to their regard for it. 
. her The difference between Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and 
oth- many so-called “‘face creams” is its therapeutic property. 

_ It is easy to find a cream that softens and cleanses the 

the skin but only Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does this and 
ded, in addition tones up the tissues and keeps them in good 

condition. Ask your druggist for a jar today. 
wd Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 
e lie 
(154) 
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ldn’t élveola. uge FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
the Souveralte Ro 40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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from A complexion powder especially preparation (or dels send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
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live Windsor, Canada Eetablished’ St., Detroit, Mich, U. S 
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crooks and their ways. The very air here 
poisons my lungs.” 

For the first time in her life, Stella saw 
tears in her mother’s eyes. 

“We will do everything you say—any- 
thing you like, Stella dear,”’ she promised, 
holding her daughter against her gaunt 
breast. “I should have taken you away 
from here long, long ago, before you grew 
old enough to understand. I tried to send 
you away, dearie; many, many times, 
| but I couldn’t, for you are all I’ve ever 
' had to love, and I’m a selfish old woman, 
not fit to be your mother.” 

“That’s not true, mother. 
to blame.” 

“IT am, for I’ve brought all this upon you 
—you who never would have seen the in- 
side of this place if I had had the strength 
to do my duty by you. May God forgive 
| me!’ 

Ten minutes later, Mother McGinn 
| opened the door of the basement that led 
to the alley in the rear and looked cautious- 
ly out into the darkness. The narrow 
street was deserted. 

“No one insight. You can go in safety, 
Stella,” she said, kissing her daughter with 
tenderness that was strangely new. 

Stella pointed behind her. 

“The money is in the satchel in that 


You’re not 


e and 


es 
Elegance 


timidity, restrained action and awkward- 
ness. The use of Delatone relieves the mind 
from anxious watchfulness of movement, and at the 
same time permits unemb wearing, of the 
sleeveless owns or sheer sleeves in the present fash- 
ions. U; movement, artless Zrace and easy 
elegance are made possible with Delatone. That is why — 
‘they all use Delatone™ 
Deletone is en old and scientific preparation, for 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, neck or arms. They know of nothing to remove 
hair permanently without injury. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 


Dept. HH, 339 S. Wabash Ave. 


GELE-CONSCIOUSNESS brings 


4 


Chicago, Til. 


“a 


Aspirin 


An unmarked tablet is like an anonymous 


letter —seldom honest, sometimes 
and always a thing to beware of. 


TABLETS CAPSULES 
Tin pocket boxesof 12 Sealed packages of 12 
Bottles of 24 Sealed packages of 24 
Bottles of 100 RR Sealed bottles of 100 


Marked with the Bayer-Cross 
for Your Additional Protection 


trade-mark “‘Aspirin”’ (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) i monoaceticacid- 
ester of tn tablets and capsules the manufacture. 


corner,” she said. “Send it back to the 
detectives when and how you think best. 
And now good-by.” As she reached the 
door, she turned. “Do what you can for 
Blackie, mother, please, for I——” 

Stella’s voice faltered. She pressed 
her hand to her throat as if the aching lump 
there were choking her. She tried to speak 
and failed. Then she stepped out into 
the darkness and vanished forever from 
the den of old Mother McGinn. 


Boston Blackie and Superintendent 
McCann, of the Redington National De- 
tective Agency, sat on opposite sides of a 
table in the agency’s offices smoking as 
they chatted amiably. The ’phone-bell 
rang. McCann reached for it, then 
handed it to his companion. 

“Message for you, Blackie,” he said. 

As he listened to the voice on the wire, 
the satisfied smile on Boston Blackie’s face 
deepened and expanded. 

“Good!” he said at last. “My mind’s 
at ease now. I'll see you to-morrow. 
Good-by.” 

“That sounded like Mother McGinn’s 
voice,” said McCann curiously. 

“Tt was Mother McGinn,” said Blackie. 
“Well, that concludes the performance for 
this evening, McCann. The job is done— 
well done. I'll be going.” 

“Wait! Have another cigar before you 
go,” said McCann, laying a detaining hand 
on his arm. “I want to ask you one 
question, though I’m not generally curious 
about our clients’ business.” 

“ Ask, and I’ll answer—maybe.” 

“This business to-night has been the 
queerest stunt I ever knew of in the de- 
tective business,” McCann went on. “IfI 
didn’t know you, I’d think you were crazy. 
You hire us to impersonate the baseball 
pay-car, and furnish us a satchel of money 
to carry with us—real money, too, for 
I looked. You pull a fake hold-up and 
steal back your own money. You instruct 
me to arrest you and let your accomplice 
escape with your coin. You stage the 
whole business as carefully as if it were 
on the square. In fact, when I covered 
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What you hesitate tell 
your dearest friend. 
A heart-to-heart talk about a physiological fact 


every woman should understand ~ 


GNORANCE that permits 

avoidable injury to our- . 
selves and others is wrong. 
Such ignorance should be dis- 
pelled by frankness, though 
the telling of the facts may 
be difficult and unpleasant. 

There is a certain phys- 
iological fact that even 
close friends have permit- 
ted to mar their compan- 
ionship because of igno- 
rance and a false sense of 
modesty. 

You have known women 
ambitious socially and 
women aspiring for success 
in the business world who 
have fallen short of their 
hopes because of it. 

We believe the time has 
come to do away with the 
false modesty that has made 


it possible for this thing 
live so _ long, 
simple and frank dis- 
cussion, eliminate for- 


and, by a 


to 


ever the social harm 
it does. 


A little thing—but 
it makes sucha 
difference 


Many a woman who 
says, “No, I am never 
annoyed by perspira- 
tion,” does not know 
the facts—does not 
realize how much 
greater her charm 
would be if she were 
entirely free from both - 
its odor and moisture. 


We all know that 


Many women write 


about their own 
experiences: 


From a club woman 

“I'd like to say how glad I am that 
women everywhere are beginning 
to wake up on this subject... . 
I feel the importance of it sokeenly 
because only a short time ago I 
myself was shocked to find that, for 
years, I had been living under this 
disadvantage. I wish that some 
one had me long ago... .” 


From a business woman 
“I was very much surprised and 
chagrined when I found out that, 
through ignorance of simple physi- 
ological facts, I had done myself 
great injury....The impression 
I have made on my friends and 
many new acquaintances is going 
to be hard to correct. ButI 

now that I can do itt” 


our body is covered 
with innumerable 


even though we may 
be aware of no mois- 
ture, an odor formed 
from the chemicals 
of the body is usu- 
ally there. 

It is a physiologi- 
cal fact that persons 
troubled by perspira- 


tion odor are them- . 


selves often unaware 
of it. It is also true 
that few persons are 
not subject to this 


perspiration glands. We also know 
that those under the arms are usually 
more active than others.- 


But we do not consider that, al- 
though in most places perspiration 
evaporates quickly, under the arms 
it does-not. Here the curve of the 
arm prevents rapid evaporation. So, 


odor, at least at times. 

So tricky an enemy is perspiration, 
that, under stress of exercise or 
sudden excitement, it may, unknown 
to us, become an annoyance to others. 
Even though guarded against by 
daily baths, fresh linens, and much 
talcum powder, it is likely to make 


its presence known at the most 
inconvenient moments. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women every- 
where are meeting this try- 
ing situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. 


They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any 
more than any other essen- 
tial of a woman’s toilet. 
They are giving it the reg- 
ular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth 
or hands. And. for 
purpose they using 
Odorono, a “toilet ‘water 
specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration odor and 
moisture. | 
Antiseptic in its naturé, per- 
- fectly harmless, Odorono is itself 
entirely without odor. Its regu- 
lar use does the very thing that 
women are demanding—it gives 
absolute assurance of a daintiness 
that is unmarred by even the slightest 
taint of unpleasant odor or moisture. 
It really corrects the cause. 


So absolutely sure when made a 
regular. habit 


Any woman can dismiss any thought about 
annoyance from perspiration if she uses Odo- 
rono just two or three times a week. At night 
pat it on the underarms with a bit of cloth 
or absorbent cotton. Don’t rub in. Allow 
it to dry, and then dust on a little talcum. 

The underarms will remain dry and odor- 
less! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 
You'll know that with this constant, system- 
atic treatment you'll be absolutely dainty in 
any circumstances. 

a you are troubled in any unusual way or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. We shail be so glad 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 915 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada, 
60c oad $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to ha Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 

to, Ont. 

for France to The Odorono Co., 38. Avenue de 

For Switzerland to The Agence Americaine, 6 Rue 

For (3 The Odorono Co., 915 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Lift Corns Off! 


Touchy corns and calluses lift off 
with fingers: Doesn’t 
hurt a bit! 


_— 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 

upon that old, 
Instantly that corn stops hurt- 

ing. Then shortly you lift 
that troublesome corn right 
off, root and all, without 
pain, soreness or irritas 


touchy corn. 


Keep Freezone on dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice 
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Cuticura | 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All drug; ; Soap 25, Ointment 
25 and 25. Sample 
each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. 
B, Boston.”’ 


Slip ther on corners of pictures, th 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC f 
ply, drug: 


Engel Mtg. Co., Dept. Colands CHICAGO 
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X OLOGY .. 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 


way, in one volume: 


a Young Hi Should Have. 


Know! Young Man Should Ha’ 
Koowledge 2 Young Hasband ve. 


a Father Should Have. 


a Young Woman Should Have. 


Youne Wile Should Have. 
se a Mother Should Ha 


$2.00 postpaid 
Write for ‘*Oth 
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er People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


can be beautiful 
1f you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you will 
devote a few minutes a day to massaging. 
removes pimples, 


a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
a Husband Should Have. 


A few cents buys a tiny bottle of Freezone at any 
drug store, sufficient to remove every hard corn, 
soft corn or corn between the toes, and the painful 
calluses and hard skin from the bottom of the feet. 
Just try it! 


blackheads, 


This 
massager 

muscles, double chins, 
around the eyes, sagging oon A 
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you and you started to knock up my gun, 
1 began to think it might be on the square. 
though I couldn’t see how or why——” 

“Tf it had been on the square, I would 
have knocked up your gun and taken what- 
ever I wanted from you,” Blackie inter- 
rupted. 

“Maybe you would. I won’t deny it,” 
McCann conceded. “And then you fin- 
ish off the evening by having us stand 
out in front of Mother McGinn’s for an 
hour, like a bunch of boob coppers who 
don’t know any better. Finally, Mother 
McGinn’s ’phones you, and you smile 
like a man whose millionaire uncle hs 
enlisted in the aviation corps. What does 
it all mean, Blackie?” 

“Can’t you guess, McCann?” 

“T’ve puzzled my brain till I’m dizzy, 
and I haven’t even the germ of an idea,” 
the detective answered, in frank per- 
plexity. 

“T’m glad of that, for I don’t intend 
you ever shall know,” said Blackie, smiling 
happily. 

Another true-to-the underworld sto 

by Jack Boyle will be in J 

Cosmopolitan. In Alias Prince 

Charming, Mr. Boyle tells what 

happened after Stella went to the 
seminary. 


The Nation 
That Stays At Home 


(Continued from page 91) 


date of these vanished societies are as yet 
unguessed at, and, even were it otherwise, 
they would not count in our artistic and 
social inheritance, since the English and 
Dutch colonists found only a wilderness 
peopled by savages, without any link of 
memory with that vanished civilization. 
There had been a complete break of con- 
tinuity. 
II 


In France it was otherwise. It must 
be borne in mind by anyone who really 
wants to understand France that French 
culture is the most homogeneous and un- 
interrupted culture the world has known. 
It is true that waves of invasion, just 
guessed at on the verge of the historic 
period, must have swept away the astound- 
ing race who adorned the caves of central 
and southwestern France with drawings 
matching the Japanese in suppleness and 
audacity; for after that far-off flowering 
time the prehistorian comes on a period 
of retrogression when the sculptor and 
draftsman fumbled clumsily with their im- 
plements. The golden age of prehistory 
was Over. ‘ 

Waves of cold, invasions of savage 
hordes, all the violent convulsions of a 
world in the making swept over the earliest 
France and almost swept her away: almost, 
but not quite. Soon, Phenicia and Greece 
were to reach her from the south, soon 


once for all the stamp of Roman citizen- 
ship; and in the intervals between these 
events the old, almost vanished culture 
lingered in the caves and _ river-beds, 
handed on something of its great tradition, 
kept alive, in the hidden nooks which cold 
and savages spared, little hearths of artistic 
vitality. It would appear that all the 


while people went on obscurely modeling 


after that Rome was to stamp on her . 
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Why AmGlad Married 


How My Marriage Has Brought Me 
Success I Never Dreamed Of 


t tell you frankly, Joe, the luckiest day 
of my life was the day I married Helen 
Baxter. 


Yes, I remember how you boys guyed me 
that night at the club, when I let out the 
secret of our engagement. I think it was you 
who said that I couldn’t possibly make good 
with ‘a woman around my neck.’ I know vou 
meant well, Joe, but you were wrong, dead 
wrong, and I’ll tell you why. ; 

You are like a lot of other men I know, who 
have never actually considered marriage seri- 
ously, in its real relation to their daily lives, 
work, and success. They look upon their wives 
and families as obstacles in the path of their 
success—I have made mine the stepping stone 
to my success. Don’t blame me for being 
frank because before I’m through I’m going 
to tell you how you too can start right now to 
make a big success of your married life, just 
as I have done. 

Six months after you were married you told 
me you were sorry you’d taken the step. It 
wasn’t because you didn’t love your wife, Joe, 
it was simply because you had entered into a 
partnership with your eyes shut,—without 
knowing what your obligations were to be. 
The ‘capital’ on which you started in the 
‘business of matrimony’ was simply physical 
attraction, love of admiration and gaiety, 
excitement, the thrill of being near each other. 
That kind of capital doesn’t last long, Joe— 
it’s like going into business on borrowed money. 
You found it out six months after you were 
married. I discovered it, quite by accident, 
before I asked Helen to marry me. Here’s 
how it happened. 

Of course you remember the big house party 
the Allisons gave soon after they moved to 
the country. You remember that I arrived 
at the tail end of the evening and had to sleep 
on the couch in the Library? Dame Fortune 
was surely with me that night. 

While I was undressing I paused once or 
twice to glance through the books on the table. 
You know Allison attributes his success, too, 
to the books he’s read. Finally I picked one 
up called ‘Know Thyself.’ I read through the 
publisher’s note and the introduction. You 
may laugh when I tell you, Joe, that I sat up 
reading that book until the breakfast bell 
rang the next morning, and the first thing I 
did after reaching town was to order a copy 
from the publisher. 

The reading of that book was the turning 
point in my career. It opened my eyes, over- 
night, to many things I never knew about life, 
marriage, and the sexes. It taught me that 
ninety per cent of the mothers and fathers 
permit their children to grow up in ignorance 
of the sacredness of the human body and its 
functions and that such ignorance is directly 
responsible for immorality and the double 
standard of morals between men and women. 
Helen and I both agree that the chapter on 
that one subject alone has spared us years of 
anxiety and fear as to the future of our chil- 
dren. 

Why even today, although Bob is only nine 
and little Helen seven, they both know all 
of the mysteries of life which ‘Know Thyself’ 
has enabled us to teach them, step by step, 
in the right way. We know that when they 
are later thrown among the temptations that 
you and I had to meet when we were young- 
sters, they will know how to act, what to 


believe, what to do, and best of all what noé 
to do. 


The chapters it contains on Marriage, After 
Marriage, Husband and Wife, The Family, 
and Children have alone taught me the prin- 
ciples on which all successful married life is 
based. As a result of my reading of ‘Know 
Thyself? I knew just what to expect of mar- 
riage and just what it would expect of me. It 
has taught Helen and me what to expect from 
each other in all of our intimate daily relations 
about the home. 


I learned that there are ethics of marriage 
which must be observed by husband and wife 
if Happiness, Contentment, and Success con- 
stitute the goal they are striving for. Those 
ethics we have always observed from the day 
of our wedding to this. 

You don’t need me to remind you, Joe, that 
I have been successful in business, although 
I know you have often wondered how I kept 
going ahead while the rest of the boys lagged 
behind. When Helen and I were married I 
was making just $25 a week. That repre- 
sented the ‘gross income’ of our partnership. 
Helen knew that I couldn’t have a clear head 
for business unless my home life was happy 
and free from worry so she made that $25 buy 
all the necessities and as many of the little 
luxuries of life as possible. She never nagged 
me for money—never balked at wearing last 
season’s hats—never whined because she 
couldn’t dress quite as well as some of her 
girlhood friends—she pulled ‘with me and for 
me’ and between us we made the best of what 
we had and were happy. 

She made home the kind of place I wanted 
to be in. In the evenings we would read, go 
calling, or entertain our friends. If an im- 
portant customer came to town I never felt 
ashamed to ask him to the house to dinner. 
Helen always made our home attractive to 
everyone, and one of the things I soon learned 
was, that a successful happy home life is re- 
flected in a man’s business life. 


I didn’t stay long on the $25 a week list. 
The chance came to tackle that big Turner job 
out in Denver. It meant, give up our home 
here for perhaps a year or two, leaving our 
friends and taking littie Bob on the long jour- 
ney. Did Helen object? Not for a minute. 
We both knew our need for each other—we 
went to Denver together, stuck it out for two 
long years and I made good. I couldn’t have 
done it, Joe, without Helen. She gave me some- 
thing to work for—a home and two fine kids, 


and she—why, man!—she never stopped think- 
ing what else she could do to make life more 
interesting and more successful for me. 


Last week the Board of Directors made me 
Treasurer of the company at $25,000 a year. 
When I told Helen, she just looked at me and 
said, ‘I knew you would doit, Ralph.’ That’s 
the attitude we’ve learned to take toward each 
other and toward our married life, from the 
very first day. We’ve been fair and honest with 
each other and with our children and it has 
brought us more happiness and success than 
I ever knew existed. ‘ 


It all goes back to that night at Allison’s 
when I discovered ‘Know Thyself.’ That 
book taught us the secret of a happy, success- 
ful married life, it made my wedding day the 
luckiest of them all. 


Yes, Joe, 1 am glad I married, and there are 
thousands of other men and women who have 
been made just as glad as I am by reading the 
same book. I had the pleasure of meeting the 
publisher a short while ago and I jotted down 
a few of the important points he mentioned 
in discussing the book. ; 

—it represents the combined efforts of a large 
number of noted specialists and educators, in- 


cluding Prof. T. W. Shannon, A. M., and Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D. 


—it contains a Medical Department of over two 
‘ hundred pages, edited by W. J. Truitt, M. D., 
formerly of National Medical College, Chicago. 
—it contains eight illustrations in natural colors. 


—over eighty descriptive illustrations and twenty 
explanatory cuts. 


—it contains a complete section devoted to 
‘Personal Help for the Married.’ 


—the sections devoted to childbirth and the 
proper training of children, if earnestly studied 
and rigidly adhered to, would reduce the number 
of inmates in our jails and penitentiaries 50% 
in the next generation. 


—present divorce laws could be abolished if 
every married couple would followits instructions. 


—over thirty famous authors were consulted 
before it was completed. 


—the chapter on Ethics of the Unmarried is 
particularly enlightening to those about to marry. 


—over half a million copies have been sold and 
it has been read by over one million American 
men and women. 

You'll be interested to know that, acting 
upon my suggestion, the publisher is now offer- 
ing to send the complete book, prepaid, for 
five days, on approval, to anyone who is in- 
terested, with the understanding that they 
may either return it or remit the low price of 
$4.90 at the end of the five-day period. 

Here’s a coupon you may use and I advise 
you or your wife to send for this book today. 
You needn’t send a penny with the coupon, 
and you are under no obligation ‘to keep the 
book after it reaches you unless you are entirely 
satisfied with it, so send the coupon before 
this liberal offer is withdrawn.” 

Free Examination Coupon 


The S. A. Mullikin Co. 


Dept. 101 
Marietta, Ohio 


Please send me the complete volume of ‘Know 
Thyself,” 584 pages, bound in Half Leather. I will 
examine it carefully and will either remail it to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you $4.90. 
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' PEOPLE WHO KNOW VALUES BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
106 RETAIL STORES IN THE LARGE CITIES 


SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


$4:00 $4:50 $5.00 $6.00 $700 $8.00 
F you have $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial convince you that a style, 
comfort and service W.L.Douglas $7. 00 an d $8.00 
shoes are equally as good an give excellent 
satisfaction. Theactual ee is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. |, 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar-\ 
anoes _ the shoes are always worth the price 
for them. The re prices are same aioe. 
pa lcci San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
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clay, carving horn, and scratching draw- 
ings on the walls of just such river-cliff 
houses as the peasants of Burgundy live 
in to this day, thus nursing the faint em- 
bers of tradition that were to leap into 
beauty at the touch of Greece and Rome. 
And even if it seems fanciful to believe 
that the descendants of the cave-painters 
lingered on, there can be little doubt that 
their art, or its memory, was transmitted. 
If even this link with the past seems too 
slight to be worth counting, the straight 
descent of French civilization from the 
ancient Mediterranean culture which pene- 
trated her by the Rhone and Spain and 
the Alps would explain the ripeness and 
the continuity of her social life. By her 
geographic position, she seemed destined 
to centralize and cherish the scattered fires 
of these old societies. 

What is true of plastic art must, of 
course, be true of the general culture it 
implies. The people of France went on 
living in France, surviving cataclysms, per- 
petuating traditions, handing down and 
down and down certain ways of plowing 
and sowing and vine-dressing and dyeing 
and tanning and working and hoarding, 
in the same valleys and on the same river- 
banks as their immemorially remote prede- 
cessors. 

Could anything be in greater contrast 
to the sudden uprooting of our American 
ancestors and their violent cuttings-oif 
from all their past, when they set out to 
create a new state in a new hemisphere, 
in a new climate, and out of new materials? 

Why, then, one wonders, did the French 
people cling to France with such tenacity 
—since none are more passionate ir. their 
convictions and prejudices where any- 


thing short of emigration is concerned? 


They clung to France because they 
loved it, and for such sentimental fidel- 
ity some old underlying economic rea- 
son usually exists. The map of France 
and the climate of France will show what 
the reason was. France, as her historians 
have long delighted to point out, is a 
singularly privileged country in her forma- 
tion and in the latitude she occupies. She 
is magnificently fed with great rivers 
which flow where it is useful for commerce 
and agriculture that they should flow. 
Her mountain ranges follow lines that 
formed natural ramparts in the past, and 
are, in the south and southwest, great 
wind-screens and sun-reflectors, creating 
almost tropic corners under a temperate 
latitude. Her indented coast opens into 
many fine harbors, and the course of the 
Gulf Stream bends in to soften the rainy 
climate of her great western peninsula, 
making Brittany almost as warm as the 
summer south, 

Above all, the rich soil of France, so 
precious for wheat- and corn-growing, is 
the best soil in the world for the vine; and 
a country can have few more civilizing 
assets than the ability to produce good 
wine. It is the best safeguard against 
alcoholism, the best incentive to temper- 
ance, in the true sense of the word, that a 
race can possess. 

All these gifts France had and the 
French intelligently cherished. Between 
the Swiss snows and the icy winter fogs of 
Germany on the one side, and the mists 
and rain and perpetual dampness of 
England on the other, her cool, mild, 
grayish sky shot with soft sunlight over- 
hung a land of temperate beauty and 
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temperate wealth. Farther north, men }‘ 


might grow austere or gross, farther south 
idle and improvident: France offered the 
happy mean which the poets are forever 
celebrating, and the French were early 
aware that the poets were right. 


Ill 


SATISFACTION with a happy mean implies 
the power to choose, the courage to 
renounce. 

The French had chosen: they chose 
France. They had to renounce; and they 
renounced Adventure. 

Staying in France was not likely to make 
any man inordinately rich in his lifetime; 
forsaking France to acquire sudden wealth 
was unthinkable. The Frenchman did not 
desire inordinate wealth for himself, but he 
wanted, and was bound to have, material 
security for his children. Therefore, .the 
price to be paid for staying at home and 
keeping one’s children with one (an 
absolute necessity to the passionately 
tender French parent) was perpetual, 
sleepless, relentless thrift. The money 
necessary to security had to be accumu- 
lated slowly and painfully, so the French- 
man learned to be industrious and to 
train his children to industry; and that 
money had to be kept fast hold of, since 
any profitable investment means Risk. 

Risk and Adventure were the two 
dreaded enemies that might, at a stroke, 
deprive one of the bliss of living in France, 
or of the modicum of well-being necessary 
to live there in comfort (as the unluxurious 
French understand it). Against Risk and 
Adventure, therefore, it is the French 
parent’s duty to warn and protect his 
children. Brought up in this atmosphere of 
timidity and distrust of the unknown, 
generation after generation of young 
Frenchmen became saturated with the 
same fears; and those among them who 
tried to break through the strong network 
of tradition and venture their inheritance 
or their lives in quest of new things were 
restrained by the fierce conservatism of the 
women and the insinuating tyranny of 
French family life. 

It is useless to’ deny that, to Anglo- 
Saxon eyes, the niggardliness of the French 
is their most incomprehensible trait. 
The reluctance to give, the general lack of 
spontaneous and impulsive generosity, 
even in times of such tragic appeal as the 
war created, have too often astonished and 
pained those who most admire the French 
to be passed over in any frank analysis of 
their character. 

During the most cataclysmic moments of 
the war, when it seemed that a few days or 
weeks might bring the world crashing down 
in ruins and sweep away all that made life 
tolerable and material ease a thing worth 
considering—even then (though one could, 
of course, cite individual cases of the 
noblest generosity) the sense of the im- 
prudence of uncalculated generosity still 
prevailed, and money never poured forth 
in France as it did in England for the 
relief of suffering. 

The same clinging to tradition and fear 
of risk which make prudence almost a vice 
in France are not applied only to money- 
saving. The French too often economize 
manners as they do francs. The discovery 
is disillusionizing until one goes back to its 
cause, and learns to understand that, in a 
society based on caution and built about 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


— whole family brightens up when Heinz Baked Beans 
are served, because they taste so good. 

To you, the busy housewife, Heinz Baked Beans are a 
great convenience, because we have done the baking—in dry 
heat in real ovens—and all you have to do is the heating. To 
you, the thrifty housewife, they are a great economy, for too 
much meat makes bills high. 

To you, the wise housewife, they are a source of satisfaction, 
for their food value is great—they are nutritive and wholesome. 


Some of the four 
kinds 
Vinegar 

Spaghetti 


Tomato Ketchup 
India Relish 
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Irritability Decreases Efficiency 


WHEN a man is irritable and annoyed 

by little things his efficiency is greatly 
diminished, because under these conditions 
he cannot do his best work, nor can he 
get the best work out of those about him. 


Generally, indigestion in some slight form 
is the “makings” of a grouch. 


In most cases of this sort, the routine 
use after meals of my Original Pepsin 
Chewing Gum will relieve the indigestion 
and restore the temper of the individual 
to a calm, normal condition. 


CHICLE 
AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 


New York Kansas City 


J Steel air chambers, like those in a life boat, make Mullins Steel Boats 
he ort safe. Pressed steel hull cannot leak—waterlog—dry out | 


—warp or open at the Write today for beautifully illustrated cataloz— |. 
seams. No calking— e works of art and full of valuable boating information. | - 
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for upkeep. 
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an old bureaucracy, obsequiousness on the 
one side is sure to breed discourtesy on 
the other. 

No one knows more than the French 
about good manners: manners are codified 
in France, and there is the possibility of an 
insult in the least deviation from estab- 
lished procedure, such as using the wrong 
turn in signing a note, as, for example, 
putting “A gréez, M onsieur’ ’ where “ Veuil- 
lez agréer, Monsieur’’ was in order, or sub- 
stituting “sentiments distingués’’ for “haute 
considération.”” Inthe process, the forms of 
courtesy have, as it were, turned into the 
sharp-edged metallic counters of a game, 
instead of being a spontaneous emission of 
human kindliness. 

The French are kind, but they are not 
kindly in the sense of diffused benevolence 
which the word implies to Anglo-Saxons. 
They are passionate and yet calculating, 
and the simple, uncalculated kindliness— 
the vague effusion of good will toward un- 
known fellow beings—does not enter into a 
plan of life as settled, ruled off, and bar- 
ricaded as their carefully measured and 
bounded acres. It savors too much of 
Adventure, and might lead one into the 
outer darknesses of Risk. 

If one makes such a criticism to a French 
friend in any frank discussion of race- 
differences, the answer is always, ‘Of 
course you Anglo-Saxons are more gener- 
ous, because you are so much richer.” 

But this explanation, though doubtless 
sincere, is not exact. We are more 
generous, not because we are richer but 
because we are so much less afraid of being 
poor; and if we are less afraid of being poor, 
it is due to the fact that our ancestors found 
it much easier to make money, not only 
because they were more willing to take 
risks but because more opportunities came 
in their way. 

Once these arguments are balanced, it 
becomes easier to allow for French caution, 
and to overlook it in favor of those other 
qualities which their way of life has 
enabled the French to develop. 


IV 


First among these qualities is the power 
of sustained effort, end the sense of its 
need in any worth-w:ile achievement. 

The French have no faith in short cuts, 
nostrums, or dodges of any sort to get 
around a difficulty. This makes them ap- 
pear backward in the practical administra- 
tion of their affairs; but they make no 
claim to teach the world practical efficiency. 
What they have to teach is something in- 
finitely higher, more valuable, more civil- 
izing: that in the world of ideas, as in the 
world of art, steady and disinterested effort 
alone can accomplish great things. 

It may seem, from what has been said in 
the earlier part of this article, as though 
the French were of all people the most 
interested, since questions of money so 
constantly preoccupy them. But their 
thoughts are not occupied with money- 
making in itself, as an abstract goal, but 
only with the idea of having money enough 
to be sure of not losing their situation in 
life for themselves or their children; for 
litle as they care to rise in the world, 
they have an unspeakable terror of falling, 
based partly, no doubt, on the pitiful fate 
in France of those who do fall. This point 
assured, they want only enough leisure and 
freedom from material anxiety to enjoy 
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You Will Praise the Essex 


The Light Weight $1 395 Enduring Car Which 
Hundreds of Thousands Now Acclaim 


Just As Others Praise It 


_ Those who are most familiar with the better qualit;: 
light weight cars are the most enthusiastic admirers ot 
the Essex. 


They know the advantages in low first cost and 
economy of operation of cars of that type. And they 
also know their limitations in performance. They have 
not expected light cars to have the same riding com- 
fort, or long endurance, or the range of performance of 
larger and more costly cars. 


So when they have seen that the Essex possesses equal 
advantages in economy with their own light weight cars 
and is at the same time as rich in finish and detail 
appointmeat, has the enduring qualities of cars costing 
twice as much as the Essex and rides as easily as the 
finest and most expensive cars and equals the perform- 
ance on hills, accelerates and holds its own at speed with 
high-powered and costly automobiles, they speak their 
admiration for the Essex. 


No Claims are Made Except as the 
Essex Alone Proves Itself 


The first thing you will meet when you call at an 
Essex salesroom is an invitation to ride. The sales- 
man will not at first attempt to describe the car to 
you. He will send you out so you can see what the 
Essex can do. Of course, you will note its beauty and 
the care with which every detail in finish and appoirt- 
ment is handled. 


You will see why owners are so proud. The Essex 
does not have a cheap car appearance. 


The Ride, Though, Will 
be a Revelation 


The more you know of other cars, the more you will 
appreciate the Essex. We have never made a direct 
statement concerning Essex performance. But anyone 
who has ridden in an Essex will tell you interesting 
things about its acceleration, speed and power. The 
Essex capably speaks for itself. 

Riding comfort is a quality that cannot be adequately 
explained. A claim for comfort is made for every car. 
But what cannot be definitely described with definite- 
ness can be experienced in a ride in the Essex at any 
speed over cobblestones, rutty and rough roads and car 
tracks. 


The Essex Stays New 
and Rigid 


What the Essex proves when you ride in it is what may 
be expected of it throughout long hard service. It is built 
to retain its new like appearance. It will withstand hard 
service and long remain free from squeaks and rattles. 

Hundreds of thousands already know the Essex and 
speak of it in the most enthusiastic manner. Join their 
numbers. There is an Essex dealer near you. - He will 
show you qualities that no other one car possesses. 
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Do YOUR Eyes Express 
Charm and Beauty? 


Arethey framed by long, silky, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well form eyebrow’ ws? Or, are 


even eyelashes and straggling ¢yebrows if 
been unkind an denied you the heri- 
of those ‘‘beauty assets’’—beautiful eye- 
and eyebrows—you can quickly and easily 
overcome the handicap, if you will use a little j 
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what life and the arts of life offer. This 
absence of financial ambition should never 
be lost sight of: it is not only the best clue 
to the French character but the most useful 
lesson our own people can learn from 
contact with France. 

The requirements of the average French- 
man in any class are surprisingly few, and 
the ambition to “better” himself socially 
plays a very small part in his plans. What 
he wants is leisure to enjoy the fleeting 
good things of life, from which no one 
knows better how to extract a temperate 
delight, and full liberty of mind to discuss 
general ideas while pursuing whatever 
trade or art he is engaged in. It may 
seem an exaggeration to ascribe such 
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own long moral experience by their 
universal comment on the American 
fellows in arms whose fine qualities they so 
fully recognize. 

“Ce sont des enfants’’—‘‘They are mere 
children”’—is what they always say of the 
young Americans; say it tenderly, almost 
anxiously, like people passionately at- 
tached to youth and to the young, but also 
with a little surprise at the narrow surface 
of perception which most of these young 
minds offer to the varied spectacle of the 
universe. 

A new race, working out its own destiny 
in new conditions, cannot hope for the 
moral and intellectual maturity of a race 
seated at the crossroads of the old civiliza- 


idealism. 


of existence. 


**I believe that death will one day be abolished, that human beings will 
reach a point of development at which they shall not have to die.’’ 


Basil King 


(Author of Inner Shrine,” *‘The Street Ca'led Straight,” etc.) 


begins with the above-quoted astonishing words the explanation 
of a new vision of the universe, and an interpretation of life based on 
some of the most interesting and important conclusions of modern 
Never, perhaps, owing to the recent world-agony, has 
the human soul longed so passionately as now for answers to the 
questions of what life is and what is death that will help toa 
better adjustment of its hopes and beliefs to the unescapable facts 
To give such answers is Mr. King’s purpose, and he 
presents a new view of immortality that will surely arouse the 
deepest interest in Cosmopolitan readers. 


The Abolishing of Death 
will appear in 


July Cosmopolitan. 


The initial article of 


aspirations to the average men of any 
race; but compared with other peoples, the 
distinguishing mark of the Frenchman of 
all classes is the determination to defend 
his own leisure, the taste for the free play 
of ideas, and the power to express and 
exchange views on questions of general 
interest. 

Great shrewdness and maturity of 
judgment result from this tendency to 
formulate ideas: it is unusual to hear a 
French peasant or workingman express an 
opinion on life that is not sagacious. 
Human nature is a subject of absorbing 
interest to the French, and they have, to 
use their own phrase, “made the tour of 
it,” and allowed for it in all their apprecia- 
tions of life. The artless astonishment of 
the Northern races in the face of the oldest 
of human phenomena is quite incompre- 
hensible to them. 

This serenity and maturity of view is 
the result of an immensely old inheritance 
of culture; and the first lesson it teaches 
is that Rome was not built in a day. 

Only children think that one can make 
a garden with flowers broken from the 
plant; only inexperience imagines that 
novelty is always synonymous with im- 
provement. To go on behaving as if one 
believed these things, and to foster their 
belief in others, is to encourage the intel- 
lectual laziness which rapid material 
prosperity is too apt to develop. It is to 
imprison oneself in a perpetual immaturity. 
The French express, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, their sense of the weight of their 


tions. But America has, in part at least, 
a claim on the great general inheritance of 
Western culture. She inherits France 
through England, and Rome and the 
Mediterranean culture through France. 
These are indirect and remote sources of 
enrichment; but she has directly, in her 
possession and in her keeping, the mag- 
nificent, the matchless inheritance of 
English speech and English letters. 

Had she had a more mature sense of the 
value of tradition and the strength of 
continuity she would have kept a more 
reverent hold upon this treasure, and the 
culture won from it would have been a 
hundredfold greater. She would have pre- 
served the language instead of debasing and 
impoverishing it; she would have learned 
the historic meaning of its words instead of 
wasting her time inventing short cuts in 
spelling them; she would jealously have up- 
held the standards of its literature instead 
of lowering them to meet an increased 
“circulation.” 

In all this, France has a lesson to teach 
and a warning to give. It was our 
English forebears who taught us to flout 
tradition and break away from their own 
great inheritance; France may teach us 
that, side by side with the qualities of 
enterprise and innovation that English 
blood has put in us, we should cultivate 
the sense of continuity, that ‘sense of the 
pasi” which enriches the present and 
binds us up with the world’s stabilizing 
traditions of art and poetry and knowl- 
edge. 
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AS YOU 
WALK TO WORK IN 


THE MORNING 


When you’ve had a good sleep—and 
the delicious breakfast — and there’s 
zip in your step—then a cigarette’s 
aroma tastes the sweetest—and 


You naturally smoke 


OMAR 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 kinds 
of rich Turkish and 6 of ripe domestic 
leaves, mixed ‘according to our formula for 
the perfect Turkish blend. 


OMAROMAR spells aroma— 

the very name is redolent with aroma. 

“Aroma Makes a Cigarette” 
They’ve told you that for years. 
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Lost Loraine Loree 


(Continued from page 60) 


take back my words. I see now that it 
was not impertinence on your part but a 
rare generosity. I am ashamed.” 

“Tt doesn’ t matter, said Loree. ‘Noth- 
ing matters.” 

“What is wrong?” asked Valeria Cork 
dully, and sat down. She seemed unpre- 
pared for Loree’s action in flinging her arms 
round her ad bursting into tears, but she 
remained stonily calm. 

“Oh, I am in such trouble!” sobbed 
Loree. ‘Such terrible trouble!” - 

“Tell me about it.” 

She did not comfortingly pat the girl in 
her arms, or kiss her, as most women would 
have done, either sincerely or insincerely. 
She simply sat there, holding her quietly, 
staring before her. On a table, the photo- 
graph of Pat Temple stared back: with his 
large, frank gaze. 

Loree did not tell the full tale, but only 
what seemed essential to make the other 
woman understand her distress and peril. 
She recounted her finding of the necklace 
and Quelch’s threats and bold wooing in 
the garden. But she did not begin at the 
beginning of the’ trouble, which was when 
the little pink god cast its spell over her. 
There seemed no sense in dragging forth 
that pagan idol from its grove wherein she 
had so abandonedly worshiped. In the 
end, she sat wiping her tear-distorted face 
and gazing hopelessly at the other’s grave 
eyes. Said Valeria Cork, at last, 

“He has us both in his power.” 

“Vou? What can he do to hurt you?” 

“Much. Istole a rough diamond that 
day we went to the De Beers oflice. It was 
only by grace of him that I was not ar- 
rested.” 

Loree shrank back, horrified. 

“OQ God—how dreadful!” 

“*Dreadful,’ yes,” agreed Valeria tone- 
me. “But you? Did you not steal, too?” 

‘ I > 


Mrs. Cork’s speech assumed its usual 
biting flavor. 

“Did you know that the rose diamond 
you found on your table was not yours? 
Or did you suppose that an angel had 
come down from heaven to present you 
with it?” 

“<The rose diamond?’” faltered Loree. 

“Yes—your ‘pink topaz.’” 

“How did you know?” whispered the 
girl, deeply shamed. 

“T put it there, of course. It was the 
price Quelch demanded for saving me from 
arrest. ‘You remember the incident at 
Alexandersfontein when he trod on your 
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frock and you were obliged to go and mend 
it, leaving us together? That was the time 
he chose to blackmail me into being his 
tool. Both the rose diamond and the 
necklace were placed in your room by me.” 

“Then it has all been a plan from the 
beginning!”’ cried Loree, in bitter indigna- 
tion. “A plan to corrupt and ensnare me!” 

“But you were so very willing to be 
corrupted and ensnared,” retorted Valeria 
Cork. ‘If you had been honest and come 
to me that night, as was evidently your 
first intention, we might have stood to- 
gether and fought him. But you did not. 
And in the morning, when I came round, 
still wretchedly hoping for some way out 
for us both—you were there, happy and 
smiling, making a silk bag for your pink 
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topaz!” The red blood of shame rushed 
through Loree Temple’s face, but the 
elder woman spared her nothing. ‘You 
lied to me and told me how old and ugly 
I looked, I must say your attitude did 
not invite sacrifice and the burning of 
my own hands. I read you—empty, vain, 
faithless, utterly despicable!” 

‘Loree was white as death now, but the 
other woman’s scorn brought a blaze to 
her eyes. 

“Tt does not come too well from you— 
‘that indictment,” she retorted bitterly. 

“Perhaps not. I ama thief, too. But 
I stole for a keener need, and a greater 
cause, if that can be any excuse for crime. 
I wanted money, not for myself but to 
insure the continuation of my boy’s edu- 
cation. In a moment of terrible tempta- 
tion to steal a stone and realize a few hun- 
dred pounds, I succumbed. Within a few 
moments I repented and would have put 
it back, but it was too late to do so without 
being observed, and my next idea, to return 
it anonymously, was thwarted by the fact 
that Quelch and the detectives had all 
seen. You, on the other hand, had time 
to think temptation over and reason with 
your own soul. And what was your press- 


| ing need that made you ready and willing 


to barter away the honor of a man like 
that’”’—she pointed to the photograph on 
the table—‘‘for—diamonds?” 

That blanched Loraine Loree, and with- 
ered and crushed her. 

“Oh, no—no!” she roaned brokenly. 
“Not Pat’s honor! JTon’t think that! 
I love my husband with all my heart and 
soul. But I never gave a thought to what 
I was doing. From the r onent I saw 
diamonds, they seemed to put a spell on 
me, something that blotted out my mind 
and conscience. I can’t explain to you— 
but zow I see what I have done— destroyed 
his happiness, his pride in life— everything! 
O God, what shall I do?” 

It was clear that at last she was at grips 
with something greater than self-love and 
vanity, had forgotten, in the suffering she 
must inflict on her husband, the danger 
that menaced herself. Even Valeria Cork’s 
tormented soul, wrung dry by its own sor- 
row, felt compassion for the weeping, deso- 
late girl, so young and so foolish. 

“You must pick up the pieces and begin 
again,” she said somberly, “and consider 
yourself lucky if you are able to. A second 
chance does not corre to us all.” 

“What second clance am I likely to 
have?” said LIoree tragically. ‘None. 
He has re in a trap that I cannot escape 
from without shame.” 

“T could help you— if you were worth 
it,” said Mrs. Cork cryptically. 

The girl could only look at her with 
agonized eyes. She knew she had proved 
herself unworthy of help on this woman’s 
part, but she thought of Pat, and her glance 
was entreating. 

“No woman has ever helped re,” stated 
Valeria Cork. ‘A worran stole my hus- 
band and destroyed my happiness. In 
all my goings-up and -down. and struggles 
to live uprightly, women have kicked me 
and wiped their boots on me.” What 
gleam of hope she had felt left Loree’s 
heart, but came back at Valeria’s next 
words: “That is no reason why I should 
be as base as they. And, at the last, you 
have shown me that a woman can be kind 
to another. I will tell you truthfully that 


your action in bringing me that fifty- 
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pound note is the first disinterestedly gen- 
erous thing a woman has ever done for me.” 

Poor Loree’s face drooped in shame. 

“Tt was not altogether disinterested,” 
she confessed. ‘I—I did think, as you 
divined, that it might also be a way of 
getting even with my conscience for keep- 
ing the 

Ah! ” 

“Still, I did want tc give , ou a helping 
hand if you would let me. I liked you 
awfully, and was so dreadfully sorry——.” 

‘So you said in your letter.” 

“You can believe me or not—I don’t 
care. What does anything matter if he 
does what he swears—that rather than let 
me go he will bring my reputation to the 
dust? That means publishing to the world 
that I -Pat Temple’s wife—took the De 
Beers diamond!” 

“But you did not.” 

“Well, I kept it when I found it. That 
is as bad—and worse—as you have shown 
me. 

“Only that it didn’t happen to belong 
to De Beers,” said Valeria Cork. She 
picked it up from where it lay in its silk 
bag, discarded in company with the now 
despised and rejected necklace. ‘This 
diamond is an almost exact facsimile of 
the rose diamond you so much admired 
at De Beers’, but it happens to have come, 
years ago, from the Tintara mine and to 
be Heseltine Quelch’s own property. He 
took advantage of the likeness to make 
you believe that it was the De Beers stone 
you had, when it was simply his own that 
he wished you to keep.” 

“Then—then,” cried Loree, am not a 
public criminal? De Beers cannot arrest 
me? No one but Heseltine Quelch can 
threaten me with disgrace?” 

“No,” answered Valeria calmly; “it is 
only I who can be arrested and disgraced, 
and I don’t supppose he will spare me when 
he finds you have slipped his clutches.” 

Loree gave a long sigh. 

“T cannot slip his clutches—at your ex- 
pense,” she said at last. 

“You have your husband to think of.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“You don’t know Pat. He would never 
let himself be saved anything at the ex- 
pense of another, especially a woman.” 

“He must never know that part of the 
story,” said Valeria firmly. 

“But, Mrs. Cork, I cannot! I feel it 
in my bones that Quelch will wreak ven- 
geance on some one, and I cannot let you 
be sacrificed. You have got to think of 
yourself. Your boy, too—for whom——” 

“For whom I stole,”’ supplemented Va- 
leria. “Ah, my dear, you tell me to think 
of him! For the last two days I have 
thought of nothing else. He has lain in 
my ars, a little chubby baby once more, 
with his curly head against my breast.” 

“He shall never be sacrificed!” cried 
Loree. 

“He is sacrificed already,” said Valeria 
Cork softly, “by a more just fate than 
you or I control. He was drowned two 
days ago while trying to save the life of 
a friend.” 

“OQ dear God!” whispered Loree piti- 
fully. Now she knew the reason of the 
other’s somber, tearless gaze. Nothing 
could ever hurt more deeply or comfort 
again that soul bereft. 

“So you see,” said Valeria, voicing her 
thought, “nothing matters.” 

She talked down Loree’s protests. She 
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was bent on sacrifice as her just punish- 
ment. Almost it seemed as if she craved 
some other pain as anodyne for that which 
already ate like a rat at her heart. 

They talked into the small hours, for- 
mulating plans by which to defeat Quelch, 
who, they knew, would stick at nothing. 

“He told me frankly,” said Valeria, 
“that there were only two things in the 
world he cared about—the future of his 
son and the possession of you. That was 
three days ago, before he went out to the 
Tintara to settle up his affairs with a view 
to long absence in Europe.” 

Loree shuddered. 

“T sha’n’t be able to escape him. Every- 
one in this hotel is his tool.” 

“They must be deceived as well as he. 
Listen: Start packing in the morning, say- 
ing to the servants that you are leaving for 
England. The news will soon reach him.” 

“But he expects me to go with him to- 
morrow night——” ; 

“You must delay that. Write him a 
note saying you are ill and can’t be ready 
until the night after.” 

“And then?” 

“Tn reality, you will slip away to-morrow 
night by the mail-train for Rhodesia.” 

““*Rhodesia?’”? said Loree faintly. 

“Yes—to your husband. And never 
leave him again. Women like you are 
not safe away from their rightful owners. 
Beauty is not such a boon as plain women 
suppose.” 

There was pity as well as a certain 
amount of scorn in Valeria Cork’s voice, 
but Loree was in no mood to resent either. 

“How can I ever explain to him—turn- 
ing up suddenly like that?’’ she murmured. 

“Ah, that is your affair,” said Valeria. 
“Mine is to get you away. So to bed now, 
and rest as much as you can. You will 
need all your wits and nerves. Good- 
night.” 

She rose, and they stood looking at each 
other for an instant. 


“T don’t suppose you would care to 


shake hands with a woman like me” said 
Mrs. Cork slowly. Her mournful eyes 
had something shamed and beaten in their 
depths, something of the longing of a pun- 
ished child for a kind word. Loree sud- 
denly flung arms about her and held her 
close, and then, at last, the other woman’s 
agonized heart found relief in the tears 
that had been denied her since she re- 
ceived the news of her loss. Amidst her 
bitter weeping, broken, incoherent phrases 
came gasping from her lips. 

“He was so beautiful, so gay! I wanted 
only to be good for his dear sake. It was 
enough—just to »e his mother. But when 
I suddenly lost all my little fortune in a 
mining smash, there seemed no way to get 
money to keep him among the right people. 
He was so brilliant—I dreamed of his 
being one of the great men of England, 
some day. I thought, ‘What does my poor 
soul matter so long as he arises from the 
ruins of it?’ I would have lied, stolen, 
murdered, done anything, so that all might 
have been well with him—and see how the 
God of Equity intervenes! He knew that 
no man could ever be great who had a 
shameful mother—and he had pity on 
my son. Oh, Loree, Lovee—if ever you 
have a son, starve with him in a garret, 
scratch with him in the gutter, but never 
imperil for him your immortal soul. 
‘What you give of gold and silver stands 
him nothing; only as much as you have of 
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soul avails.? Some great man said that, 
and it is true. Only what you give of the 
soul avails.” 


In the morning, to a wretched Loree, 
weary-eyed from haunted dreams, came 
a letter from Quelch. It was restrained 
and tender, almost gentle, but it sounded 
the-note of one who held the winning cards. 
Below the bold signature was appended 
the hour of the mail-train’s departure, and 
an added word like a cry: 


I have received a blow that only you can 
comfort me for, my beautiful Loraine Loree. 


She shivered, then burned. The thought 
that she must carry the memory of his 
illicit caresses all her life made her sick. 
Frantically she began to pack, then, re- 
membering Valeria’s instructions, went 
to bed again. It was a dreadful day of 
pretense and subterfuge and lying. It 
seemed to her that she could never again 


| erase from her soul the black marks of all 


the lies she told that day, that they would 
tarnish forever all her future life with 
Pat. But, then, had she not tarnished it 
already by her own wicked folly? 

Under the counsels of Valeria Cork, a 
subtly evasive answer was written to 
Quelch’s letter. It told that she was too 
ill to leave her room that day, and gave no 
bond to be at the station the next; it sent 
no word of love, and was a document that 
all the world might have read, yet a prom- 
ise, elusive and fragile as the scent of 
spring, haunted the simple lines. Valeria’s 
lips were grim as she invented each little 
phrase. 

“Skilled weapons against an unscrupu- 
lous fighter,” she contended. ‘When 
you are safely gone, he shall know who 
composed that letter. It is one of his pun- 
ishments for what he has done to you— 
and me.” 

She moved somberly about the room, 
like one walking behind the bier of her 
dead. Nothing seemed alive in her except 
her smoldering eyes. At lunch-time, she 
went down-stairs and sat before food she 
could not eat for the sake of spying out 
the land of the enemy. But he did not 
appear. There was nothing to report to 
Loree except that it was known in the hotel 
that his going to the Cape had been post- 
poned until the following evening. After- 
ward, she wrote a note to him and left it 
at the office. The office-girl mentioned to 
her that Mr. Quelch was looking terribly 
ill, and she wondered what the bad news 
could be he had mentioned to Loree; but 
she was not a woman to waste time in idle 
curiosity. Having gone through Loree 
Temple’s trunks that morning, she had 
selected therefrom a pair of tan-cloth 
riding-breeches, a long habit-coat, and 
top-boots. All the rest of the lovely Viola 
clothes were stored away in the trunks 
labeled loudly for Cape Town—except one 
simple frock and such feminine necessities 
as would fill a small suitcase. Now she 
sallied forth to do some shopping, taking 
the suitcase with her. 

“To get it mended,” she told the hall 
porter, and placed it herself in the taxi. 
But its true destination was the station 
cloak-room. 

Returning at tea-time, she brought with 
her a first-class ticket to Mafeking, and 
another from Mafeking to Buluwayo, a 
strong rope, a second-hand tweed ulster 
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suitable for a slender youth of medium 
height, and a slouch-hat. These last, with 
the breeches and top-boots, were to con- 
stitute Loree’s traveling-kit. 

They “dressed the part” and gravely 
rehearsed it. Mrs. Temple’s mirror, that 
had once given back lovely visions in di- 
aphanous draperies and sparkling jewels, 
now reflected something uncommonly like 
a seedy youth of the type that relations 
get rid of to South Africa and hope they’ll 
never see again. What could be seen of 
the face beneath the slouch-hat was not 
prepossessing when Valeria had finished 
with it. The complexion was sallow and 
distinctly spotty, the eyes slightly in- 
flamed. A darkness on the upper lips 
might have been the promise of a mustache 
or merely dirt. What the hand of Mrs. 
Cork found to do, she did well. 

Loree gazed with disgust at the odious 
person in the glass. It seemed impossible 
she could ever be herself again. But Va- 
leria coached her in the art of getting rid 
of facial disguise in ten minutes. That 
was the secret contained in the two rail- 
way tickets. The lightning change had to 
occur in a lavatory dressing-room sonie- 
time in the early niorning before the train 
reached Mafeking. During the short stay 
at the famous little Bechuanaland town, 
no one was likely to note the disappear- 
ance of a bleary-eyed youth or connect 
it with the advent of a veiled lady who 
would continue the journey to Buluwayo 
as Mrs. Temple. 

Getting away from the hotel without 
being seen and reported to Quelch was a 
more difficult matter, but Valeria had laid 
careful plans. It would be dusk— the hour 
when people were dressing for dinner. No 
one would be likely to be near the corner 
of the balcony opposite Valeria’s room or 
in the obscure fernery on the stoep below. 
The corner had a strong post to the ground, 
against which Loree could support herself 
when being let down. That was what the 
rope was for. 

“And if you meet anyone who wants 
to know your business, give them this note 
for me, and then make tracks,” said Va- 
leria. ‘Yeu will easily get a cab to the 
station.” 

She had thought of everything. Her 
only regret was that she could not be at 
the station, too. But it had seemed wiser 
to make an appointment with Quelch for 
that hour. To that end, she had written 
the note at midday, underlining the words: 
“particularly personal matter.” She de- 


sired that he would realize the matter to’ 


be connected with Loree Temple, and, 
even as she anticipated, a prompt reply 
came, and hoped she would “honor him 
by an interview in his private sitting-room” 
at the hour she mentioned, if such an ar- 
rangement suited her. She grimaced at 
the courteous words which seemed to her 
unnecessary irony, but the plan indeed 
suited her— perfectly. 

At the hour in which she knocked upon 
Heseltine Quelch’s door the work was done. 
She had kissed Loraine Loree upon her 
darkened lips and bade her Godspeed, had 
launched her from the balcony, and seen 
the boyish silhouette disappear through 
the garden. Even as she listened for an 
answer from the room within, she heard 
the harsh scream and ‘ ‘chug-chug” of a 
departing train, and knew that, if all was 
well, Mrs. Temple was passing out of Kim- 
berly and out of her life forever. 
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Quelch was sitting at a table, holding 
his hands before him as though clutching 
something. But the moment she entered, 
he rose abruptly and came toward her with 
a sort of violence. She saw that his hands 
were empty, and thought, by his strange 
face, that he meant to kill her. Brave as 
she was, she recoiled from him, That 
pulled him up sharp. He stood stammer- 
ing, almost gibbering incoherent words 
at her. She was certain now that he knew. 
There was something horribly moving in 
the desolation of his eves. It was the ex- 
pression of a fierce creature of the wilds 
wounded to the death. She noticed sud- 
denly that he was no longer young. . His 
shoulders stooped; there was silver in 
his hair. 

“Did he care so much?” she thought, 
amazed, and almost her heart felt pity for 
him. She knew what it was to love and 
be robbed. In a moment, he succeeded in 
getting control of himself and spoke 
clearly. Then she realized that, though he 
was no longer incoherent, she did not un- 
derstand him. What he said was: 

“It is no wonder you recoil from me— 
hate me. I can only say to you that I 
grieve for you with all that is left of my 
heart—and—I thank you.” 

She stared at him. They stood looking 
at each other—two people scarred and 
marred by the passionate lawlessness of 
their own natures—in her eyes amazement, 
in his that devastating mournfulness. 
What was he speaking of? He seemed to 
know of her sorrow, to share it. 

““A son,” he said softly, ‘‘to lose one’s 
son! The being one wound one’s dreams 
about—who was to be so infinitely greater 
than oneself—to compensate with the shin- 
ing splendor of his soul for all the darkness 
of one’s own.” Valeria gloomed at him 
with bitter eyes. How did he know so 
well wherewith to mock her, this strange 
Eastern man with his gentle, un-English 
voice? ‘‘You should not hate me. It is 
unworthy of the mother of a son who gave 
his life for a friend.” 

While she stood consideriug him—how 
un-English he was to have tears running 
down his cheeks like that; that he must 
be a Jew (as she had often supposed) to 
be so emotional, so unreserved, so pierc- 
ingly sapient—the truth came to her like 
an arrow. It was his son that hers had 
died to save, and died for in vain! They 
were both sonless! 

Nothing but the bare news of her loss 
had come to her, no names: but that of her 
son. Quelch with his wealth had com- 
manded every detail of the tragedy, and 
been receiving news down to that very hour. 
The table was littered with cablegrams. 

She stood very still and white and weary 
until he had finished telling her all, thank- 
ing her for the nobleness of her son’s effort, 
assuring her that if in all the wide world 
there was anything that could represent 
his gratitude, any act of his that would 
help to ease her wound, she had only to 
speak. Then from her pocket she pro- 
duced a little parcel of sparkling stones 
wrapped in a silken handkerchief and laid 
it on the table. 

“A little foolish girl returns you these,” 
she said, and her voice, too, had growp 
very gentle. “She left to-night to join 
her husband. This you can do for me: 
Forget her, and let her forget you.” 
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The Minute-women of the Hour 


(Continued from page 77) 


mander calling: ‘“‘Get the Germans! Don’t 
count the cost!” 

Perhaps, in her mother’s mind, my little 
“commander” was thinking of her five 
boys, and acting on the Golden Rule ac- 
cordingly. 

Yes; she is bringing them up to be sol- 


| diers—staunch men in war and serving 


citizens in peace. 

With my mind still reflecting on these 
eternal verities, I hurried to the society 
leader in the cage of the cashier and called, 

“Send to Delmonico’s for a trench full 
of cakes!” 

Small wonder the mayor was willing to 


| be kept waiting in such a common cause, 
| and less remarkabl> that he refused to dis- 
| band these Daughters of Defense on receipt 


of their report that their task had termi- 
nated when Foch fortified the Rhine. 

The chief executive of the metropolis 
wrote: 


The work of your committee in this field 
brought comfort to the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who were in the service of their coun. 
try. 

“Although you report that you feel your work 
in the line of national defense is finished, I am 
reluctant to have the city lose the services of 
such able women as yourself and your asso- 
ciates on your committee. 

I therefore ask if you will not continue to 
serve on a committee that might have for its 
object the continuation of your canteen-work 
and a bureau for the employment of women 
who may be relieved from their present occu- 
pations by reason of the return of soldiers. 

Also, look into the question of relief to women 
generally. There are many important prob- 
lems which will come up during the period of 
reconstruction that your committee might 
assist the city in soiving. 

And so was inaugurated the Mayor’s 
Committee of Women on Reconstruction 
and Relief. 

Having been faithful over a few things, 
they are now made masters of many, side 
by side with the civic fathers as first aid 
to the inhabitants who need it. 

But what are those “few things,” the 
reports of which have been carried from 
coast to coast, if the numerous queries are 
any criterion? 

What has been done to merit the many 
missives that request information from 
which to model in several sections of the 
United States? 

Let us see. 

In Cosmopo.itaN for May, 1918, I set 
forth the plan and scope ot these minute- 
women shortly after they were recruited. 
It was in the bitterest winter ever experi- 
enced in the metropolis. At once twenty 
thousand dollars was collected by public 
subscriptions, which purchased coal for 
the stricken and suffering due to the short- 
age. Thirty-four thousand tickets were 
distributed, each calling for a hundred 
pounds of coal. Seven hundred and twenty 
cords of wood were divided among nine 
hundred and ninety-six destitute families. 

Besides these people who had no funds 
for fuel, there were those who had illness 
in the family or old age and who could 
not secure the coal from the corner coal- 
yard. Priority tickets were secured by 
the chairman and her group—tickets bear- 
ing the authority of the federal and local 
fuel administrators and which were readily 


recognized as necessitous orders for imme- 
diate delivery. Thousands of these helped 
to alleviate the extreme distress of those 
days. 

Other similar steps were taken in coop- 
eration with proper officials to keep down 
the petty profiteers who preyed on the 
very poorest people. 

But to return to the canteens. Three 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven meals were served 


to uniformed men on their way to and( 


from No Man’s Land, up to the middle of 
March, 1919, at an average charge of thirty- 
three and a third cents per meal. 

What odds that nearly four cents was 
lost on every meal in order to give them 
Delmonico’s cakes, Virginia ham, and such? 
Who deserved it more? 

And, in the end, what mattered? The 
four cents on each meal were made up, and 
still there was a surplus in the treasury of 
$3572.42. The thousand volunteer women 
who waited on them in soldierlike units 
saw the needs and met them. 

By personal efforts, each played her 
part. Led by the chairman, Mrs. Ned 
Arden Flood, treasurer of the Canteen 
Division, they secured and expended 
$260,165.37, at a cost ot less than one- 
half cent per dollar. 

Mere man might well take notice of the 
accurate bookkeeping required this 
business of pennies and portions. 


Besides, the department served 4814 , 
free Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, 


distributed 2297 Christmas gifts, and gave 
gratis more than half a million cigarettes. 
All this during a period of nearly seven 
months! 

Five of these canteens were in operation, 
and, when begun, marked the first open- 
air canteens in this country. 

While this force was feeding the fighters, 
another group was arranging for their en- 
tertainment. Thus it came to pass that 
84,130 tickets for theaters were distributed 
among visiting soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. 

Not only this, but in the dead of winter, 
when the soldiers were cold-bound at Camp 
Upton, the little chairman secured thirty 
of the most prominent actors and actresses 
in a special train, and went forth to spur 
on the spirit of the soldiers. A continu- 
ous performance was given to twelve thou- 
sand boys in four auditoriums, and they 
saw the best, including George Cohan, 
Jack Norworth, Frances White, Houdini, 
and Edna Wallace Hopper. 

Some contrast this to that winter at 
Valley Forge! 

And the injured ones were not forgotten. 
In the various hospitals where there were 
soldiers, regular, well-planned entertain- 
ments were the rule, under the guidance 
of Mrs. George J. Gould. 

There was a Book Committee which dis- 
tributed 70,320 books and 2940 magazines 
to the various military centers—and these, 
through the chairman, Mrs. Walter Irwin, 
were secured with no small effort. 

And when Fourth of July came, twelve 
thousand people were called to the Sta- 
dium to be inspired with one of the most 
remarkable Independence Day celebra- 
tions in the history of the city, for the big 
aim was to promote patriotism in this 
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greatest of all melting-pots of the masses. 

It was an unprecedented reception that 
the Honorable Josephus Daniels, secretary 
of the Navy, was accorded as the principal 
speaker, and a deafening applause that 
greeted the cable from Pershing to the little 
leader of the minute-women. 

On Heroes’ Day, a hundred and fifty 
medals were distributed to the mothers of 
New York’s soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who had lost their lives in battle, the cere- 
mony taking place in the Hippodrome. 

While all these activities with all the 
ramifications were being successfully man- 
aged, a National Work Committee was 
performing its part in borrowing money 
for Uncle Sam. 

For example, the women, under Mrs. 
W. Bourke Cockran, secured in the Second 
Liberty Loan Drive the sum of $2,846,250, 
the largest of any women’s organization, 
as well as ranking high among the men’s. 
The fourteen thousand postal employees 
of the city were mustered into service as a 
wing of the women workers and added to 
the quota. A sum was raised for prizes 
for the men. 

Thus, many millions in money had 
accumulated when all the drives were 
completed. 

For four months, an Employment Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel as 
chief, sought to keep the wheels of indus- 
try moving. Twenty-one hundred wo- 
men were placed in the service, and five 
hundred were directed to civil-service and 
other bureaus where they secured work. 

When the cry, “Save, save, save!” 
echoed from the humblest home to the 
high-towering hotel, the little chairman 
journeyed with a committee to the capital 
and consulted with Hoover, and shortly 
afterward a complete bulletin was issued 
of substitute foods. 

A food-kitchen headed by Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman was put into operation, and 
women who had been wont to push the 
button for every service donned cap and 
apron in the country-wide call for conserva- 
tion. 

By cooperation with the Health Depart- 
ment in a period of two months in the 
summer, 61,925 pounds of fruits and veg- 
etables were salvaged on the piers when 
they were about to be destroyed, and util- 
ized in the interest of cantonments and 
deserving families. This was only one item 
of the work of the Food Committee. 

When the influenza epidemic was at its 
height, 16,947 quarts of soups and broths 
and 3369 custards and cereals were served 
to the suffering stricken ones, to say noth- 
ing of the all-day center secured to take 
care of children. 

In connection with this matter of food, 
the children of the city were called into 
action under the leadership of Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, and secured remarkable results in 
supervised gardens. For example, in Man- 
hattan, the most congested borough in the 
world, thirty-six hundred children har- 
vested crops, and each child was accredited 
with accruing four dollars’ worth of produce, 
which went into thirty-six hundred homes, 
besides the advantages—educational and 
health—derived in the process. 

The other boroughs furnished similar 
quotas. When school opened this year, 
twenty-five thousand children and thiriy- 
six hundred public-school teachers visited 
these gardens for nature study. 

And in order to promote the welfare of 
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children, the Health Committee, led by 
Doctor S. Josephine Baker, directed the 
saving of forty-seven hundred babies for 
one year. This is the allotment for New 
York of a hundred thousand for the United 
States in an effort to reduce infant mortal- 
ity. The movement was inaugurated by 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

The city was divided into districts, and 


| an organization developed for the purpose. 


Personal touch in each district was thus 


| maintained and proved of utmost value 


All information concerning children up tc 


| six years of age was secured and the fam- 


ilies consulted as to their welfare 
An educational program for the care ct 


| children is being carried out. Cases of dis- 
' ease are promptly referred to either the 


family physician or to the proper author 
ities. The quota will be fully met when the 
year’s work is finished. 

And so I could go on and tell about the 
Information Committee, and the Nurses 
Committee, and the Legislative Commit 
tee, whose reports are replete with action 
and achievement, but space forbids more 
figures and facts. 

I have only stated statistics. The human 
endeavor, the spirit of the soldier, the cheer- 
fulness of accomplishment, the willingness 
to sacrifice—all that the commander of 
this little army of women workers inspired 
in her associates is between the lines. 

And now about the reorganized com- 
mittee which the mayor requested. Al- 
ready the problem of the returning soldier 
is being met. An Employment Bureau 
has been formed which will take the women 
who have again been replaced by men and 
place them in industries where they are 
most fitted. 

A Drug Committee, with Mrs. Philip 
Lydig as chairman, is busily at work with 
the health commissioner framing laws and 
devising means and methods for reducing 
the number of narcotic and drug addicts 
and taking the ounce of prevention rather 
than the pound of cure. For, with the 
country-wide prohibition statute, this work 
is looming up as a measure of prime im- 
portance. 

A Nurses’ Committee is watching the 
ships that carry the nurses home and se- 
curing their services for the public institu 
tions that are so vitally in need of the most 
experienced helpers—to say nothing of the 
aid to be given the mothers and families 
of the congested areas in the interest of 
cleaner and better health conditions, 

Then there is the Americanization plan 
to teach English to aliens as well as the 
rudiments ot citizenship, and to help them 
secure their naturalization papers. 

And again I must stop for space. Suf 
fice it to say that the minute-women of the 
hour are not losing a second in their mas- 
terful march and sure stride for service. 

The officers and chairmen that made up 
the minute-women under the mayor’s com- 
mittee and who served in the interest of 
the work set forth are: Mrs. William 
Randolph Hearst, chairmanein-chief: 
Mrs. John F. Hylan, honorary chairman; 
Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Nelson Herrick Henry, secretary: 
Mrs. George W. Loft, treasurer; Mrs 
Lewis Nixon, chairman of Manhattan; 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker. chairman, Health 
Committee; Mrs. Wendell Baker, chair 
man, Coordination Committee; Mrs. O 
H. P. Belmont, chairman, Public Affairs 
Committee; Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran. 
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chairman, National Work Committee; 
Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, chairman, Relief 
Committee; Mrs. Olive Stott Gabriel, 
chairman, Employment Committee; Mrs. 
George Jay Gould, chairman, Entertain- 
ment Committee; Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
chairman, Food Committee; Miss Amy 
Hilliard, chairman, Nurses’ Committee; 
Mrs. L. G. Kaufman, chairman, Finance 
Committee; Mrs. Philip Lydig, chairman, 
Social Welfare Committee; Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, chairman, Publicity Committee; 
Mrs. Henry Zuckerman, chairman, Fuel 
Committee. The members of the Ad- 
visory Board are: Mrs. William Grant 
Brown, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mi8s Sara A. 
Conboy, Miss Margaret C. Daley, Mrs. 
William Einsiein, Mrs. Henry Clay Frick, 
Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, Mrs. Albert Gleaves, 


.Mrs. Edward M. House, Mrs. Alfred J. 


Johnson, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Mann, Mrs. James A. O’Gorman, 
Mrs. Ellen A. O’Grady, Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Stephen Olin, Mrs. Morton 
F. Plant, Mrs. Isaac F. Russell, Mrs. 
Charles Schwab, Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
Mrs. Ernest M. Stires, Mrs. Nathan Straus, 
Mrs. N. R. Usher, Mrs. Martin Vogel, and 
Mrs. Joseph Yeska. 


Saint’s Progress 


(Continued from page 83) 


whether this still thing in front of it was 
the same as those others. With the thought, 
“Of course it won’t while I look at it,” 
Noel turned her head away. Out of the 
corner of her eye she could see a man stand- 
ing a few vards off. The rabbit bolted out. 
Now the man would shout and turn it! 
But he did not, and the rabbit scuttled 
past him and away to the hedge. She 
heard a shout from the end of the row, saw 
a dog galloping. Too late! Hurrah! And, 
clasping her hands, she looked at the 
man. It was Fort! With the queerest 
feeling—amazement, pleasure, and _ the 
thrill of conspiracy—she saw him coming 
up to her. 

“T did want that rabbit to get off,” she 
sighed out; “I’ve been watching it. Thank 


ou 

He looked at her. 

“My goodness!” was all he said. 

Noel’s hands flew up to her cheeks. 

“Ves; I know. Is my nose very red?” 

“No; you’re as lovely as Ruth—if she 
was lovely.” 

Swish—swish! The ‘cutter came by; 
Noel started forward to her place in the 
row, but, catching her arm, he said: 

“No; let me do this little bit. I haven’t 
had a day in the fields since the war began. 
Talk to me while I’m binding.” 

She stood watching him. He made a dif- 
ferent, stronger twist from hers, and took 
larger sheaves, so that she felt a sort of 
jealousy. 

“T didn’t know you knew about this sort 
of thing.” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! I had a farm once in 
the North. Nothing like field-work to 
make you feel good. I’ve been watching 
you; you bind jolly well.” 

Noel gave a sigh of pleasure. 

“Where have you come from?” she 
asked. 

* Straight from the station. I’m on my 
holiday.” He looked up at her, and they 
both fell silent. 
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Swish—swish! The cutter was coming 
again. Noel went to the beginning of her 
portion of the falling corn, he to the end of 
it. They worked toward each other, and 
met before the cutter was on them a third 
time. 

“Will you come in to supper?” 

“T’d love to.” 

“Then let’s go now, please. I don’t 
want to see any more rabbits killed.” 

They spoke very little on the way to the 
bungalow, but she felt his eyes on her all 
the time. She left him with George and 
Gratian, who had just come in, and went 
up for her bath. 


3 


Supper had been laid out in the veranda, 
and it was nearly dark before they had fin- 
ished. In rime with the failing of the light, 
Noel became more and more silent. When 
they went in, she ran up to her baby. She 
did not go down again, but, as on the night 
before her father went away, stood at her 
window, leaning out. A dark night, no 
moon; in the starlight, she could only just 
see the dim garden, where no goat was 
grazing. 

Now that her first excitement had 
worn off, this sudden reappearance of 
Fort filled her with nervous melancholy. 
She knew perfectly well what he had come 
for; she had always known. She had no 
certain knowledge of her own mind; but 
she knew that all these weeks she had been 
between his influence and her father’s, lis- 
tening to them, as it were, pleading with 
her. And, curiously, the pleading of each, 
instead of drawing her toward the pleader, 
had seemed dragging her away from him, 
driving her into the arms of the other. Yet 
to the protection of one or the other she 
felt she must go; and it humiliated her to 
think this—in all the world there had 
seemed no other place for her. The wild- 
ness of that one night in the old abbey 
seemed to have power to govern all her 
life to come. Why should that one night, 
that one act, have this uncanny power to 
drive her this way or that, to those arms or 
these? Must she, because of it, always 
need protection? Standing there in the 
dark, it was almost as if they had come up 
behind her with their pleadings; and a 
shiver ran down her back. She longed to 
turn on them, and cry out: “Go away! 
Oh, go away! I don’t want either of you; 
I just want to be left alone!” Then some- 
thing, a moth perhaps, touched her neck. 
She gasped and shook herself. 

Silly! 

She heard the back door round the cor- 
ner of the house opening; a man’s low voice 
down in the dark said, 

“Who’s the young lady that comes out 
in the fields?” 

Another voice—one of the maids—an- 
swered, 

“The missis’ sister.” 

“They say she’s got a baby.” 

“Never you mind what she’s got!” 

Noel heard the man’s laugh. It seemed 
to her the most odious laugh she had ever 
heard. She thought swiftly and absurdly, 
“T’ll get away from all this.” The win- 
dow was only a few feet up. She got out 
on the ledge, let herself down, and dropped. 
There was a flower-bed below, quite soft, 
with a scent of geranium leaves and earth. 
She brushed herself, and went tiptoeing 
across the gravel and the little front lawn 
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to the gate. The house was quite dark, 
quite silent. She walked on, down the 
road. “Jolly!” she thought. “Night 


after night we sleep, and never see the 
nights—sleep until we’re called, and never 
see anything. If they want to catch me, 
they’ll have to run.” And she began run- 
ning down the road in her evening frock 
and shoes, with nothing on her head. She 
stopped, after going perhaps three hun- 
dred yards, by the edge of the wood. It 
was splendidly dark in there, and she 
groped her way from trunk to trunk, with 
a delicious, half-scared sense-of adventure 
and novelty. She stopped at last by a thin 
trunk whose bark glimmered faintly. She 
felt it with her cheek, quite smooth—a 
birch tree; and, with her arms round it, 
she stood perfectly still. Wonderfully, 
magically silent, fresh and sweet-scented 
and dark! The little tree trembled sud- 
denly within her arms, and she heard the 
low, distant rumble to which she had grown 
so accustomed—the guns, always at work, 
killing—killing men and killing t,ees, little 
trees, perhaps like this within her arms, 
little trembling trees! Out there, in this 
dark night, there would not be a single un- 
scarred tree like this smooth, quivering 
thing, no fields of corn, not even a bush or 
a blade of grass, no leaves to rustle and 
smell sweet, not a bird, no little soft-footed 
night beasts except the rats; and she 
shuddered. Holding the tree tight, she 
squeezed its smooth body against her. A 
rush of the same helpless, hopeless revolt | 
and sorrow overtook her which had wrung 
from her that passionate little outburst to 
her father, the night before he went away. 
Killed, torn, and bruised; burned, and 
killed, like Cyril! All the young things, 
like this little tree! 

Rumble! Rumble! Quiver! Quiver! 
And all else so still, so sweet and still, and 
starry, up there through the leaves. “I 
can’t bear it!” she thought. She pressed 
her lips, which the sun had warmed all day, 
against the satiny smooth bark. But the 
little tree stood within her arms insentient, 
quivering only to the long rumbles. With 
each of those dull mutterings, life and love 
were going out, like the flames of candles 
on a Christmas tree, blown one by one. 

To her eyes, accustomed by now to the 
darkness in there, the wood seemed slowly 
to be gathering a sort of life, as though it 
were a great thing watching her—a great 
thing with hundreds of limbs and eyes and 
the power of breathing. The little tree, 
which had seemed so individual and 
friendly, ceased to be a comfort and _ be- 
came a part of the whole living wood, 
absorbed in itself, and coldly watching her, 
this intruder of the mischievous breed, 
the fatal breed which loosed those rum- 
blings on the earth. 

Noel unlocked her arms and recoiled. 
A bough scraped her neck; some leaves 
flew against her eyes. She stepped aside, 
tripped over a root, and fell. A bough had 
hit her, too, and she lay a little dazed, 
quivering at such dark unfriendliness. She 
held her hands up to her face for the mere 
pleasure of seeing something a little less 
dark; it was childish and absurd, but she 
was frightened. The wood seemed to have 
so many eyes, so many arms, and all un- 
friendly; it seemed waiting to give her 
other blows, other falls, and to guard her 
within its darkness until—— 

She got up, moved a few steps, and stood 
still; she had forgotten from where she 
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had comein. And afraid of moving deeper 
into the unfriendly wood, she turned slowly 
round, trying to tell which way to go. 
It was all just one dark, watching thing of 
limbs on the ground and in the air. “Any 
way,” she thought; ‘“‘any way, of course, 
will take me out.”” And she groped for- 
ward, keeping her hands up to guard her 
face. It was silly, but she could not help 
the sinking, scattered feeling which comes 
to one bushed or lost in a fog. If the wood 
had not been so dark, so—alive! And, for 
a second, she had the senseless, terrifying 
thought of a child: ‘What if I never get 
out?” Then she laughed at it, and stood 
still again, listening. There was no sound 
to guide her—no sound at all except that 
faint, dull rumble, which seemed to come 
from every side now. And the trees 
watched her. ‘‘Ugh!” she thought. “I 
hate this wood!’ She saw it now, its snaky 
branches, its darkness, and great forms, as 
an abode of giants and witches. She groped 
and scrambled on again, tripped once more 
and fell, hitting her forehead against a 
trunk. The blow dazed and sobered her. 
“Tt’s idiotic,” she thought; “I’m a baby! 
I’ll just walk very slowly till I reach the 
edge. I know it isn’t a large wood.” 

She turned deliberately to face each di- 
rection, solemnly selected that from which 
the muttering of the guns seemed to come, 
and started again, moving very slowly with 
her hands stretched out. Something 
rustled in the undergrowth, quite close; she 
saw a pair of green eyes shining. Her heart 
jumped into her mouth. The thing sprang; 
there was a swish of ferns and twigs and— 
silence. Noel clasped her breast. A poach- 
ing cat! And again she moved forward. 
But she had lost direction. “I’m going 
round and round,” she thought. ‘They 
always do.” And the sinking, scattered 
feeling of the “bushed” clutched at her 
again. “Shall I call?” she thought. “I 
must beneartheroad. But that’s so baby- 
ish.” She moved on again. Her foot 
struck something soft. A voice muttered a 
thick oath; a hand seized her ankle. She 
leaped, and dragged and wrenched it free, 
and, utterly unnerved, she screamed and 
ran forward blindly. 


V 


No one could have so convinced a feeling 
as Jimmy Fort that he would be a “bit of a 
makeshift” for Noel. He had spent the 
weeks after his interview with her father 
obsessed by her image, often saying to 
himself: “It won’t do. It’s playing it 
too low down to try and get that child 
when I know that, but for her trouble, 1 
shouldn’t have a chance.” He had never 
had much opinion of his looks, but now he 
seemed to himself absurdly old and dried 
up in this desert of a London. He loathed 
the office-job to which they had put him, 
and the whole atmosphere of officialdom. 
Another year of it, and he would shrivel 
like an old apple! He began to look at 
himself anxiously, taking stock of his physi- 
cal assets now that he had this dream of 
young beauty. He would be forty next 
month, and she was nineteen! But there 
would be times, too, when he would feel 
that, with her, he could be as much of a 
“three-year-old” as the youngster she had 
loved. Having little hope of winning her, 
he took her “past” but lightly. Was it 
not that past which gave him what chance 
he had? 


This Man Told Me the Most 
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Fascinating Story I Ever Heard 


By W. S. 


E met on the train. If you have ever 
been over the Shasta route from Port- 
land to San Francisco you know how 

the train seems to wind around old Mount 
Shasta all day. It’s a lazy sort of trip, and 
a great place to strike up acquaintances. 

Well, that’s where I met this man. After 
dinner the conversation drifted around to 
men who had made big successes from humble 
starts. And I asked him if he thought there 
was any one thing that these men had in 
common—any one thing that they ALL did 
ro get their start. He replied with a vigorous 
“Yes, 


“‘T have never looked into the life history of a suc- 
cessful man who began at the bottom,”’ said he, ‘that 
I did not find the same thing. In EVERY case, and 
I am positive there has never been an exception, they 
can trace the turning point in their affairs to diving 
conditions in their home. Success never began any 
place but at home.” 


A Strange New Idea 


But I did not understand. ‘‘Success never began 
— place but at home.” Just what was he driving 
at 


“og ful b 


busi proceed from successful 

homes,” he continued, after looking through the car 

window into the blackness of the night for a few mo- 

ments. ‘‘The trouble is, only a few people know how. 

os Ss the business of running their own house- 
old. 


“Take the average fellow working on a salary. 
For example, let’s say that he makes $50 per week. 
That's $2,600 a year. They figure out that they 
should get along swimmingly on that, and save.a few 
hundred. But the year rolls around and they are 
nothing ahead. 

“Tf our average man on a salary of $2,600 ‘guesses’ 
that he is going to save $500 this year, and then spends 
his money without a careful plan, or budget, he is 
mad sure to finish up the year with nothing ahead. 

ndeed, he may run behind.” 


‘His Honeymoon Trip 


He sat still for a few moments, evidently in deep 


meditation, then a smile broke over his face, and he h 


continued: 

“Mr. Palmer, this subject is close to my heart, 
because success certainly began at home for me if it 
ever did for anybody. When we were married I had 
about five hundred dollars saved up. A honeymoon 
trip to California ate into this little bank roll faster 


than I realized, until finally one day I found that 


it had shrunk to $73.40. 

“That I must go to work at once was certain. 
There wasn’t even money enough to get back home, so 
I looked fora job right there in Los Angeles. The first 
one I landed was at $40 a week. And right then my 
young wife began training me for a successful busi- 
ness career. 

“She said: ‘Bob, I don’t care if this $40 a week 
does LOOK like more than we absolutely need to get 
along on. _ If we are not very, very careful we will 
spend it all. Indeed, we may even run in debt. 
have it all planned out here—so much for rent, so 
much for g-oceries, clothing, entertainment, and so 
on. Now we CAN live within this estimate, and if 
we do we will save during the year $450.’ 

‘Well, sir, we DID live within her estimate, and 
by the end of that first year of our married life we 
had saved four hundred and seventy-some odd dollars. 
Just as sure as you and I are talking together on this 
train, if it hadn't been for my wife’s plan—for that 
budget system which she inaugurated right then— 
we would have been broke at the end of the year. In 
fact, I believe we would have been broke ever since. 


His Wife Made a Business 
Man of Him 


“T have told her many times that it was she who 
made a business man of me. I soon saw the wisdom 
of the budget system and took a great interest in it 
myself. e have stuck to it from that day to this. 
And we adhere to that budget as faithfully as we did 
during that first year. 

“Today I am worth $100,000.00. What would I 
be worth if our money had been spent in the ordinary 
way? The chances are that I would still be working 
on a salary and spending all I made. 

“And now you are probably wondering why I have 
told you all this. You said this afternoon that you 
were an expert accountant, with twenty-five years’ 
experience in big banks and corporations in Chicago. 


PALMER 


To my mind the most useful thing an expert account- 
ant could do would be to get up a PRACTICAL book 
that would not only simplify the keeping of these 
accounts, but would be in itself a complete course 
of instruction in budget-making and systematic 
saving. Millions of families need it, and they need 
it more now than ever before. 

“You look like the kind of man who could create 
such a book. And if you want to undertake it I will 
give you the benefit of all we’ve learned about bud- 
geting and saving in seven successful years, 

“And now, good-night. Think it over. I'll see 
you at breakfast, and if_you want to tackle the job 
we can begin at once. Good-night.” 


I Was Enthusiastic About His Idea 


_Did I think it over? I thought about it nearly all 
night. It seemed like a great opportunity. Millions 
of families are saving now who never saved before. 

And so I set about it to plan the book. My friend 
gave me valuable assistance. I supplied the tech- 
nical knowledge. He helped with practical experience 
and counsel. 


Really, I consider it a wonderful book. It’s handy, 
compact, and everything is so arranged that even 
a small child can understand it. It should not take 
more than five minutes each day to enter the differ- 
ent items. 

You can begin using the book any day in the month 
and any month in the year. 

It has pages for two years and is handsomely and 
substantially bound. The cover is stamped in gold 
and the pages are beautifully ruled on strong heavy 
paper, from wax plates. 

Every time I use the word ‘‘book” I feel guilty 
of doing it aninjustice. Really, it is much more than 
a book. It isa SYSTEM OF SAVING AND MAK- 
ING MONEY. It is a practical course in the art 
of getting a full one hundred cents’ worth of value 
out of every dollar spent. 

It ought to sell for $5.00. If you bought it at that 

rice, it would be the best $5.00 you ever spent. But 

want to see this book in a million homes this year. 
I want everybody who reads this ad to say: “The 
cost is a mere trifle. I am going to send for that book 
right now.” 

Still, when Mr. Kriebel told me how low he was go- 
ing to set the price, and the terms upon which he was 
going to sell the book, I thought he had gone too far. 

t seemed to me that Re and terms were both too 
menor But let Mr. Kriebel explain his propositio - 
imself. 


What Mr. Kriebel Says About It 


We consider Mr, Palmer’s book the most urgently 
necessary thing in American homes today. 
new era of thrift is at hand.- Millions of families need 
help in handling their expenses. This book meets 
that need PERFECTLY. We are enthusiastic about 
it. We ought to sell a million of these books this year. 
Many people could pay $5.00 for it easily. But we 
want ALL to feel that they can afford it—that the 
price is too small to be considered. 

So we have determined to price the book at $2. 
It has pages fur two years. ‘that’s only a dollar a 
year—LESS THAN A THIRD OF A CENT A DAY. 

But the terms are as liberal as the price. There 
is no way to TELL you what you want to know about 
this book. You must see it. And you CAN see it 
before you buy it—at our expense. SEND NO MON- 
EY—NOT EVEN POSTAGE. Simply mail the 
coupon, and we will send you the book, PREPAID. 
Examine it carefully. See what it will do for you. 
See how Mr. Palmer has simplified the budget system. 

Then, within five days, send us $2. Or, if for any 
reason you decide that you do not care to keep the 
book, you may remail it to us, and there is no obli- 
gation whatever. 

This is as liberal an offer as we have ever seen. 
Will you accept our invitation to examine Mr. Pal- 
mer’s book at our expense? 


KRIEBEL & CO. 
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On two things he was determined: He 
would not trade on it. And if, by any 
chance, she took him, he would never 
show her that he remembered it. 

After writing to Gratian, he had spent 
the week before his holiday began in an at- 
tempt to renew the youthfulness of his 
appearance, which made him feel a hun- 
dred, ‘and look leaner, bonier, and browner 
than ever. He got up early, rode in the 
rain, took Turkish baths, and did all sorts 
of exercises, neither smoked nor drank, 
and went to bed early, exactly as if he had 
been going to ride a steeplechase. On 
the afternoon when, at last, he left for 
Dover, he looked at his face with a sort of 
despair—it was so lean and leather-colored 
—and he count- 
edalmostadozen 
gray hairs. 

When hep 
reached the bun- — 
galow, and was 
told that she was 
working in the 
corn fields, he 
had for the first 
time a feeling 
that Fate was on 
his side. Sucha 
meeting would 
be easier than 
any other. He 
had been watch- 
ing her for sev- 


fore she saw him, 
with his heart 
beating more 
violently than it 


A New Serial 


Uneasy Street, 
By Arthur Somers Roche, 


begins in 
July Cosmopolitan. 


Cosmopolitan readers who remember 
the wonderful ingenuity of plot in Mr. 
Roche’s former serial, ‘‘ The Gray Hair,” dark.” 
will find again in “‘ Uneasy Street” the 
same unusual combination of romantic 
interest and baffling mystery that 
makes him one of the most readable 
of American fiction-writers. 
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could get out to France again!”” And then 
Noel’s figure, bent over the falling corn, 
formed before him. ‘I'll have one more 
shot,’ he thought, “‘one more—to-morrow, 
somewhere, I'll get to know for certain. 
And if I get what Leila’s got, I shall de- 
serve it, Isuppose. Poor Leila! Where is 
she? Back at High Constantia— What’s 
that?” A cry—a cry of terror in that 
wood! Crossing to the edge, he called, 
““Coo-ee!”’ and stood peering into its dark- 
ness. He heard the sound of bushes being 
brushed aside, and whistled. A figure came 
bursting out, almost into his arms. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘‘What’s up?” 

A voice gasped, 

“Oh—it’s—it’s nothing!”’ 

Noel! She had 
swayed back, 
and stood about 
a yard away. 
He could dimly 
see her covering 
her face with her 
arms. And, feel- 
ing instinctively 
that she wanted 
to hide he1 
fright, he said 
quietly: 

“What luck! 
I was just pass- 
ing. It’s awfully 


“T—I got lost; 
and a man— 
caught my foot 
—in there!’ 

Moved be- 
yond control by 


had ever beaten 
in the trenches; 
and that new feeling of hope stayed with 
him all through the greeting, throughout 
supper, and even after she had left them 
and gone up-stairs. Then, with the sud- 
denness of a blind drawn down, it vanished, 
and he sat on, trying to talk, and slowly 
getting more and more silent and restless. 

“Nollie gets so tired working,’ Gratian 
said. He knew she meant it kindly, 
but that she should say it at all was 
ominous. 

He got up at last, having lost hope of 
seeing Noel again, conscious, too, that he 
had answered the last three questions at 
random. 

In the porch, George said, 

“You'll come in to lunch to-morrow, 
won’t you?” 

— thanks! I’m afraid it’ll bore you 

“Not a bit. Nollie won’t be so tired.” 

Again—so well meant. They were very 
kind. He looked up from the gate, trying 
to make out which her window might be, 
but all was dark. A little way down the 
road, he stopped to light a cigarette, and, 
leaning against a gate, drew the smoke of 
it deep into his lungs, trying to assuage 
the ache in his heart. So it was hopeless! 
She had taken the first, the very first 
chance, to get away from him. She knew 
that he loved her, could not help knowing, 


for he had never been able to keep it out of- 


his eyes and voice. If she had felt ever so 
little for him, she would not have avoided 
him this first evening. ‘‘I’ll go back to 
that desert,” he thought; “I’m not going 
to whine and crawl. I’ll go back, and bite 
on it; one must have some pride. Oh, 
why am I crocked up like this? If only I 


the little gulps 

and gasps of her 
breathing, he stepped forward and put his 
arms round her. He held her lightly, 
without speaking, terrified lest he should 
wound her pride. 

“I—I got in there,’”’ she gasped, “and 
the trees—and I stumbled over a man 
asleep, and he——” 

“Ves, yes; I know,” he murmured, as 
if toa child. She had dropped her arms 
now, and he could see her face, with eyes 
unnaturally dilated and lips quivering. 
Then, moved again beyond control, he 
drew her so close that he could feel the 
throbbing of her heart, and put his lips to 
her forehead all wet with heat. She closed 
her eyes, gave a little choke, and buried her 
face against his coat. 

“There, there, my darling!” he kept on 
saying. “There, there, my darling!” 
He could feel the snuggling of her cheek 
against his shoulder. He had got her— 
had got her! He was somehow certain 
that she would not draw back now. And 
in the wonder and ecstasy of that thought, 
all the world above her head, the stars in 
their courses, the wood which had fright- 
ened her seemed miracles of beauty and 
fitness. 

By such fortune as had never come to 
man, he had got her! And he murmured 
over and over again, 

“T love you!” 

She was resting perfectly quiet against 
him, while her heart ceased gradually to 
beat so fast. 

He could feel her cheek rubbing against 
his coat of Harris tweed. 

Suddenly she sniffed at it, and whis- 
pered, 

“Tt smells good.” 
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WHEN summer sun has burned all 
Egypt, the white man looks eagerly each 
day for evening, whose rose-colored veil 
melts opalescent into the dun drift of the 
hills, and, iridescent above, into the slowly 
deepening blue. Pierson stood gazing at 
the mystery of the desert from under the 
little group of palms and _ bougainvillea 
which formed the garden of the hospital. 
Even-song was in full voice. From the 
far wing, a gramophone was grinding out 
a music-hall song; two aeroplanes, wheeling 
exactly like the buzzards of the desert, 
were letting drip the faint whir of their 
flight. Metallic voices drifted from the 
Arab village; the wheels of the water- 
wells creaked, and every now and then a 
dry rustle was stirred from the palm 
leaves by puffs of desert wind. On either 
hand, an old road ran out, whose line could 
be marked by the little old watch-towers 
of another age. For how many hundred 
years had human life passed along it to 
east and west—the brown men and their 
camels, threading that immemorial track 
over the desert, which ever filled him with 
wonder, so still it was, so wide, so deso- 
late, and every evening so beautiful! He 
sometimes felt that he could sit forever 
looking at it, as though its cruel, myste- 
rious loveliness were—home; and yet he 
never looked at it without a spasm of 
homesickness. 

So far his new work had brought him no 
nearer to the hearts of men. Or, at least, 
he did not feel it had. Both at the regi- 
mental base and now in this hospital—an 
intermediate stage—waiting for the draft 
with which he would be going into Pales- 
tine, all had been very nice to him, friendly, 
and, as it were, indulgent; so might school- 
boys have treated some well-intentioned 
dreamy master, or business men a harm- 
less, idealistic inventor who came visiting 
their offices. He had even the feeling that 
they were glad to have him about, just as 
they were glad to have their mascots and 
their regimental colors; but of heart-to- 
heart simple comradeship—it seemed they 
neither wanted it of him nor expected him 
to give it, so that he had a feeling that he 
would be forward and impertinent to offer 
it. Moreover, he no longer knew how. He 
was very lonely. ‘“‘When I come face to 
face with death,” he would think, “‘it will 
be different. Death makes us all brothers. 
I may be of real use to them then.” 

They brought him a letter while he 
stood there listening to that even-song, 
gazing at the old desert road. 


East Bungalow. 
Dap: 

I do hope this will reach you before you 
move on to Palestine. You said in your last, 
“at the end of September,” so 1 hope you'll just 
getit. There is one great piece of news which 
I’m afraid will hurt and trouble you: Nollie 
is married to Jimmy Fort. They were married 
down here this afternoon, and have just gone 
up to town. They have to find a house, of 
course. She has been very restless, lonely, and 
unhappy. ever since you went, and I’m sure 
it is really for the best. She is quite another 
creature, and simply devoted, headlong. It’s 
just like Nollie. She says she didn’t know 
what she wanted up to the last minute. But 
now she seems as if she could never want any- 
thing else. 

Dad dear, Nollie could never have made 
good by herself. It isn’t her nature, and it’s 
much better like this, I feel sure, and so does 
George. Of course it isn’t ideal—and one 
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UST a small advertisement, yet in it were 
bound up the reputation of a beautiful girl, 
the social career of a famous family, the 
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Craig Kennedy, the master detective, given to 
the world by 
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wanted that for her; but she did break her 
wing, and he is so awfully good and devoted 
to her, though you didn’t believe it, and per- 
haps won’t, even now. The great thing is to 
feel her happy again and know she’s safe. 
Nollie is capable of great devotion—only, she 
must be anchored. She was drifting all about; 
and one doesn’t know what she might have 
done in one of her moods. I do hope you won’t 
grieve about it. She’s dreadfully anxious 
about how you'll feel. I know it will be 
wretched for you, so far off; but do try and 
believe it’s for the best. She’s out of danger; 
and she was really in a horrible position. It’s 
so good for the baby, too, and only fair to him. 
I do think one must take things as they are, 
dad dear. It was impossible to mend Nollie’s 
wing. If she were a fighter, and gloried in it, 
or if she were the sort who would “take the 
veil”—but she isn’t either. So it zs all right. 
She’s writing to ‘you herself. I’m sure Leila 
didn’t want Jimmy Fort to be unhappy be- 
cause he couldn’t love her, or she would never 
have gone away. George sends you his love; 
we are both very well. And Nollie is looking 
splendid still, after her harvest-work. All, all 
my love, dad dear. Is there anything we can 
get and send you? Do take care of your 
blessed self, and don’t grieve about Nollie. 
GRATIAN. 


A half-sheet of paper fluttered down; he 
picked it up from among the parched fiber 
of dead palm leaves. 


Dappy Dar.tnc: 
I’ve done it. Forgive me—I’m so happy. 
Your 


The desert shim: iered; the palm leaves 
rustled, and Pierson stood trying to master 
the emotion roused in him by those two 
letters. He felt no anger, not even vexa- 
tion; he felt no sorrow, but a loneliness so 
utter and complete that he did not know 
how to bear it. It seemed as if some last 
link with life had snapped. “My girls are 
happy,” he thought. “If I am not— 
what does it matter? If. y faith and my 
convictions mean nothing to them, why 
should they follow? I must and will not 
feel lonely. I ought to have the sense of 
God present, to feel his hand in mine. If I 
cannot, what use am I—what use to the 
poor fellows in there, what use in all the 
world?” 

An old native on a donkey went by, 
piping a Sudanese melody on a little 
wooden Arab flute. Pierson turned back 
into the hospital, humming it. A nurse 
met him there. 

“The poor boy at the end of A ward is 
sinking fast, sir; I expect he’d like to see 
you.” 

He went into A ward, and walked down 
between the beds to the west-window end, 
where two screens had been put, to block 
off the bed. Another nurse, who was sit- 
ting beside the cot, rose at once. 

“He’s quite conscious,’ she whispered; 
“he can still speak a little. He’s such a 
dear.” A tear rolled down her cheek, and 
she passed out behind the screens. 

Pierson looked down at the boy; per- 
haps he was twenty, but the unshaven 
down on his cheeks was soft and almost 


| colorless. His eyes were closed. He 
| breathed regularly, and did not seem in 
THE 
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_ pain; but there was about him that which 


told he was going—something resigned, 
already of the grave. The window was 
wide open, covered by mosquito-netting, 
and a tiny line of sunlight, slanting through 
across the foot of the cot, crept slowly 
backward over the sheets and the boy’s 
body, shortening as it crept. In the gray 
whiteness of the walls, the bed, the boy’s 
face, just that pale yellow bar of sunlight, 
and one splash of red and blue from a 
little flag on the wall glowed out. At this 
cooler hour, the ward behind the screens 
was almost empty, an? few sounds broke 
the stillness; but from without came that 
intermittent rustle of dry palm leaves. 
Pierson waited in silence, watching the sun 
sink. If the boy might pass like this, it 
would be God’s mercy. Then he saw the 
boy’s eyes open, wonderfully clear eyes of 
the lighted gray which has dark rims; his 
lips moved, and Pierson bent down to hear. 

“T’m goin’ west, zurr.” The whisper 
had a little soft burr; the lips quivered; a 
pucker formed on his face and passed. 

Through Pierson’s mind there flashed 
the thought, ‘‘O God, let me be some help 
to him!” 

“To God, my dear son!” he said. 

A flicker of humor, of ironic question 
passed over the boy’s lips. 

Terribly moved, Pierson knelt down 
and began softly, fervently praying. His 
whispering mingled with the rustle of the 
palm leaves, while the bar of sunlight 
crept up the body. In the boy’s smile had 
been the whole of Stoic doubt, of Stoic ac- 
quiescence. It had met him with an un- 
conscious challenge, had seemed to know 
somuch. Pierson took his hand, which iay 
outside the sheet. The boy’s lips moved, 
as though in thanks; he drew a long, feeble 
breath, as though to suck in the thread of 
sunlight, and his eyes closed. Pierson 
bent over the hand. When he looked up, 
the boy was dead. He kissed his forehead 
and went quietly out. 

The sun had set, and he walked away 
from the hospital to a hillock beyond the 
track on the desert’s edge and stood look- 
ing at the afterglow. The sun and the 
boy—together they had gone west, into 
that wide, glowing nothingness. 

The muezzin-call to sunset-prayer in 
the Arab village came to him clear and 
sharp while he sat there, unutterably 
lonely. Why had that smile so moved 
him? Other death-smiles had been like 
this evening smile on the desert hills—a 
glowing peace, a promise of heaven. But 
the boy’s smile had said: “Waste no 
breath on me—you cannot help. Who 
knows—who knows? I have no hope, no 
faith; but I am adventuring. Good-by!” 
Poor boy! He had braved all things, and 
moved out, uncertain and undaunted! 
Was that, then, the uttermost truth; was 
faith a smaller thing? But from that 
strange notion he recoiled with horror. 
“Tn faith I have lived, in faith I will die,” 
he thought, “‘God helping me.” And the 
breeze, ruffling the desert sand, blew the 
grains against the palms of his hands, out- 
stretched above the warm earth. 


END 
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The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 31) 


vour churches, your priests, your saints, 
relics, ikons—all your candles and observ- 
ances—unless dominated by that law? Of 
what use is your God unless that law of 
Love also governs him?” 

She stood gazing at the firelit faces, the 
virginal half-smile on her lips. 

A peasant broke the silence. 

“Ts she a new saint, then?” he said dis- 
tinctly. 

A Cossack nodded to her, grinning 
respectfully. 

“We always like your sermons, little 
novice,” he said. And, to the others, 
“‘Nobody wishes to deny what she says is 
quite true’—he scratched his head, still 
grinning—“‘only, while there are Kurds in 
the world——”’ 

“And Bolsheviki!”’ shouted another. 

“True! And Turks! God bless us, 
Tavarishi!”’ he added, with awry face. “It 
takes a stronger stomach to love these 
beasts than is mine——”’ 

In the sudden shout of laughter, the 
girl, Palla, looked round at her comrade, 
Ilse. 

“Until each accepts the law of Love,” 
said the Swedish girl soldier, laughing, “‘it 
cannot be a law.” 

“T have accepted it,” said Palla gaily; 
but her childishly lovely mouth was work- 
ing, and she clenched her hands in her 
sleeves to control the tremor. 


IV 


ON the Finland Road, outside of Petro- 
grad, in the early days of 1918, the Red 
ragamuffins were holding a perpetual Car- 
magnole, and all fugitives danced to their 
piping, and many paid for the music. 

But though White Guards and Red now 
operated in respectively hostile gangs every- 
where throughout the land, and the treach- 
erous Hun armies were now in full tide of 
their Baltic invasion, there still remained 
ways and means of escape—inconspicuous 
highways and unguarded roads still open 
that led out of that white hell to the icy 
but friendly seas clashing against the north- 
ern coasts. 

Diplomatists were inelegantly “beating 
it.” Akindly but futile ambassador shook 
the snow of Petrograd from his galoshes 
and solemnly and laboriously vanished. 
Mixed bands of attachés, consular person- 
nel, casuals, emissaries, newspaper men, 
and mission specialists scattered into un- 
feigned flight toward those several and 
distinct sections of ‘‘God’s country” 
divided among civilized nations and lying 
far away somewhere in the outer sunshine. 

Sometimes White Guards caught these 
fugitives, sometimes Red Guards, and 
sometimes the Hun nabbed them on the 
general Hunnish principle that whatever is 
running away is fair game for a pot-shot. 

Even the American Red Cross was “‘sus- 
pect ’—treachery being alleged in its rela- 
tions with Rumania; and Hun and Bol- 
sheviki became very  troublesome—so 
troublesome, in fact, that Estridge, for 
example, was having an impossible time 
of it, arrested every few days, wriggling out 
of it, only to be collared again and detained. 

Sometimes they questioned him concern- 
ing gun-running into Rumania, sometimes 
in regard to his part in conducting the 
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Speedometer. The Warner Fountain Shaving Brush is a 


service and satisfaction. (In Canada $5.) 


See the Warner at your dealer’s—today. Or, if his 
supply has not yet arrived, send for it at our risk in 
accordance with the offer in Free Approval Coupon below. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
909 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Also makers of WARNER-LENS 


cap for 
brush, WARNER-PATTERSON CO, 
C Between shaves the 909 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
telescope handle forms a 


wet-proof top. 


bend of bristles through 
soft, flexible rubber tube. 
Patented—and unless soap 
is delivered at this point, 
lathering is impractical. 

E Warner Shaving Cream 
Men- 
As closed nen’s ving Cream. : 
when used F Feedcap: turnforinstant | Dealer’s Name........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscs 
in traveling ‘ather at heart of brush. 


the dealer $4. (In Canada $5.) 
I do not want the brush. 


FOUNTAIN ] 


lifetime investment, $4 worth of unending shaving 
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Send a Warner Fountain Shaving Brush in care of the 
dealer named below for my free inspection and approval. 
D Cream delivered to the j If entirely satisfied I agree to rm the brush and pay 

his does not obligate 


me to pay any money if, after free examination, I decide 
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;|American girl, Miss Dumont, to the con- 


vent where the imperial family had been 
detained. 

That the de-facto government had re- 
quested him to undertake this mission and 
to employ an American Red Cross ambu- 


p< !lance in the affair seemed to make no 


difference. 

He continued to be dogged, spied on, 
arrested, detained, badgered until, one 
evening, leaving the Smolny, he encount- 


ix |ered an American—a slim, short man, who 


smiled amiably upon him through his 


©» |glasses, removed a cigar from his lips, and 


“Yes I use Sani-Flush 
egularly 


“Tt removes the rust marks, 
sediment and stains in a jiffy — 
and in addition cleans so thor- 
oughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap, that I don’t have to 
use disinfectants. 


“No more drudgery with 
mop and pail—TI just sprinkle 
a little of it into the bowl oc- 
casionally — follow directions 

carefully —and then flush. 


“Tt makes such quick, easy 
work of a task I used to dread. 
“Try a can. The results 
will surprise you.” 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. | 
616 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 


Boy 


“the st, Brightest, Best Magazine 
ysin all the World.” 

‘OUR Phas wants ‘*boy’’ reading; the kind of 

stories that thrill and absorb; articles that 

give him practical information and real pointers 

on boy activities. 

Because The American Boy has 
appreciated the boy viewpoint for 
years, itis the cnaeciy sought fa- 
vorite of more 


HIM right. Give your boy this 
wholesome reading. 
20c a copy on news-stands— 
$2.00 a year by mail. 
The Sprague Pub. Co. 
45 American Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


|panion, whose name was Brisson, 
+ jall right if the Reds, the Whites, ‘and the 


, =} |asked Estridge what was the nature of his 


evident and visible trouble. 

So they walked back to the hotel to- 
gether, and settled on a course of action 
during the long walk. What this friend in 
need did and how he did it Estridge never 
learned; but that same evening he was 


“| |instructed to pack up, take a train, and 
bm |descend at a certain station a few hours 


later. 

Estridge followed instructions, encoun- 
tered no interference, got off at the station 
designated, and waited there all day, 
drinking boiling tea. 

Toward evening, a train from Petrograd 
stopped at the station, and from the open 
door of a compartment Estridge saw his 
chance acquaintance of the previous day 
making signs to him to get aboard. 

Nobody interfered. They had a long, 


/ |cold, unpleasant night journey. In the gray 
,|of morning, the train stopped. Estridge 


received a careless nod from his chance 
acquaintance, gathered up his luggage, and 


4  |descended to the frosty platform. 


Nobody bothered to open their bags; 


+ |their papers were merely glanced at. 


A little later, a large sleigh drove up 


/ | behind the station; their light baggage was 


stowed aboard; they climbed in under the 


| furs. 


“Now,” remarked Estridge’s calm com- 


“we're 
boches don’t shoot us up.” 


During the first two or three days of 
sleigh-travel, Brisson learned all he desired 
to know about Estridge, and Estridge 
learned almost nothing about Brisson 


F, |except that he possessed a most unholy 


genius for wriggling out of trouble. 
Nothing, nobody seemed able to block 

this young man’s progress. He bluffed his 

way through White Guards and Red; he 


{squirmed affably out of the clutches of 


wandering Cossacks; he jollied officials of 
all shades of political opinion, but he 


always continued his journey from one 
|stage to the next. 


Also, he was continu- 
ally lighting one large cigar after another. 
Buttoned snugly into his New-York-made 
arctic clothing, and far more comfortable 
at thirty below zero than was Estridge in 
Russian costume, he smoked comfortably 
in the teeth of the icy gale or conversed 
soundly on any topic chosen. And the 
range was wide. 

But about himseif and his mission in 
Russia he never conversed except to re- 
mark, once, that he could buy better 
Russian clothing in New York than in 
Petrograd. . 

During several hundreds of miles in 
sleighs, Brisson’s constant regret was the 
absence of ferocious welves. He desired 
to enjoy the whole show as depicted by the 
geographies. He complained to Estridge 
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quite seriously concerning the lack ot enter- 
prise among the wolves. 

But there seemed to be no wolves in 
Russia sufficiently polite to oblige him; 
so he comforted himself by patting his 
stomach where, sewed inside his outer 
underclothing, reposed documents destined 
to electrify the civilized world. 

One late afternoon, while smoking his 
large cigar and hopefully inspecting the 
neighboring forest for wolves, this able 
young man beheld a squadron of Ural 
Cossacks galloping across the snow toward 
the flying sleigh where he and Estridge sat 
so snugly ensconced. 

There was, of course, only one thing to 
do, and that was to halt. 

And now these matchless horsemen of the 
Wild Division came galloping up around 
the sleigh. Brilliant little slanting eyes 
glittered under shaggy head-gear; broad, 
thick-lipped mouths split into grins at 
sight of the two little American flags flut- 
tering so gaily on the sleigh. 

Then two booted and furred riders 
climbed out of their saddles, and, under 
their sheepskin caps, Brisson saw the 
delicate features of two young women— 
one, a big, superb, blue-eyed girl; the other, 
slim, dark-eyed, and ivory-pale. The lat- 
ter said in English: 

“Could you help us? We saw the flags 
on your sleigh. We are trying to leave the 
country. I am American. My name is 
Palla Dumont. My friend is Swedish, 
and her name is Ilse Westgard.” 

“Get in, anyway,” said Brisson briskly. 
“We can’t be in a worse mess than we are. 
I imagine it’s the same case with you. So 
if we’re all going to smash, it’s pleasanter, 
I think, to go together.” 

When the young women were com- 
fortably ensconced in the sleigh, the riders 
of the Wild Division crowded their horses 
round them and shook hands with them 
in English fashion. 

“When you come back,” they cried, 
“vou shall find us riding through Petro- 
grad behind Korniloff!” And to Brisson 
and Estridge, in a friendly manner: “Come 
also, comrades! We will show you a monu- 
ment made out of heads and higher than 
the Kremlin. That would be a funny 
joke and worth coming back to see.” 

Brisson said pleasantly that such an 
exquisite jest would be well worth their 
return to Russia. 

Everybody seemed pleased; the Cossacks 
wheeled their shaggy mounts and trotted 
away into the woods, singing. The sleigh 
drove on. 

“‘This is very jolly,” said Brisson cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Wherever we’re bound for now, 
we'll all go together.” 

“Ts not America the destination of your 
long journey?” inquired the big blue-eyed 
girl. 

Brisson chuckled. 

“Ves,” he said; “but bullets some- 
times shorten routes and alter destinations. 
I think you ought to know the worst.” 

“Tf that’s the worst, it’s nothing to 
frighten one,” said the Swedish girl. And. 
her crystalline laughter filled the icy air. 

She put one persuasive arm round her 
slender, dark-eyed comrade. 

“To meet God unexpectedly is nothing 
to scare one, is it, Palla?” she urged coax- 


ingly. 
The other reddened and her eyes flashed. 
“What God do you mean?” she retorted. 
“Tf I have anything (Continued on page 167) 
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Pass ’Em On The Hills 
' It’s carbon that steals the power of an en- 
gine—causes that knock—and retards hill 
climbing. Cleanliness is ‘the secret of a 


powerful motor that can take hills and pull 
through mud and sand on high. 


Don’t wait until your motor is choked with 
carbon—remove it every week or two with 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover. You can do it 
yourself in five minutes—no mechanical ex- 
perience necessary. 


<JOHNSON’S 
[ARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the engine laxa- 

tive—will cure 80% of engine troubles. It will increase 

the power of your car—improve acceleration—stop that 

knock—quiet your motor—save your batteries—cut down 

= repair bills—and reduce your gas and oil consump- 
on. 
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Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid to be 
poured or squirted into the cylinders. It contains no acids 
and does not affect lubrication or interfere with the oil in 
the crank case. Millions of cans have been used. Recom- 
mended by many of the leading car manufacturers, in- 
cluding the Packard and Studebaker Companies. 


Use It Every 500 Miles 


The regular use of Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remov- 
er, giving carbon no chance to accumulate, will auto- 
matically eliminate most valve trouble and keep your 
motor clean, sweet and at its highest efficiency. You wili 
save $3 to $5 over any other method of carbon removal 
without laying up your car and with much better results. 


Send for our booklet on “Keeping Cars Young’’—It’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. K.s., Racine, Wis. 
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DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING . art 
5) Coca-Cola is a perfect answer to thirst that no imitation can satisfy. Coca- Po 
% ‘ Cola quality, recorded in the public taste, is what holds it above imitations. 
; D d the genuine by full name nicknames encourage substitution. 7 
THE Coca-COLA COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 
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“LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


ER beauty instantly captivates him. His glances linger at 
first delightedly, then lovingly, upon the dainty texture of 


her skin. 


Nearly every woman can find the secret of ‘‘Instant Beauty”’ in 
the ‘Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ First a touch of 
fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream. Work this softening, vanishing 
cream well into the skin, so that the powder will not stick in spots. 
Now the Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, with its pearly touch and 
captivating perfume. Then a bit of Pompeian BLOOM on the 
cheeks. This touch of color adds the bloom of youthful beauty 
and makes your eyes seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few moments, 
“‘Don’t envy beauty—use Pompeian and have it’’ 

Pompeian Beauty Powder, Pompeian Day Cream, or Pompeian BLoom 
may be used separately or together. Sold by your druggist for 50c for each 
article. Guaranteed to give satisfaction (or money refunded) by the makers of 
the well-known Pompeian Massace Cream, Pompeian NiGHT Cream, and 
Pompeian Hair Massage. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX AND PANEL OFFER ! 
(Positively only one to a family) | POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
1 Gentlemen: Enclosed find two dimes. Send me yout 
To one person only in a family we will send a special box of | One-half Box Powder and Panel offer. No member 
Pompeian Beauty Powder (containing exactly one-half regu- Of bes accepted thio offer. 
lar 50c package), a Liberty Girl Art Panel, and samples of ! Name 
Day Cream and BLoom for only two dimes. Many inter- ' 
esting beauty experiments can be made with the samples. t Address 
THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 2036 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio } City State 


4 Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 
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“The Most Beautiful Hair Net” 


Hair Nets are a real find—they 
‘keep my hair beautifully smooth the whole 
day long. They are invisible and match 
my hair perfectly. I couldn’t get glong, 


The delicate, Imported Human 
Hair Net is the strongest you can buy — 
guaranteed to wear three times as long as 
any other. 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


Tucked in with your Sosa} is a little book- 
let—“Artistic French Coiffures,” by Cluzelle, 
New York's most exclusive hairdresser. It will 
show you how to arrange your hair in the new- 
est, most fascinating styles. Do not confuse 

Hair Nets with /3oen@73 Veils. Accept 
only in the envelope—money back ifnot 
—- 15c each, 2 for 25c. White or Gray 


each. 
The Co., Inc. 
228 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Also Importers of 


Veil “Just slip it on.” Pat.Feb.4,"19 
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to say about my destination after death, I. 
shall go wherever love is. And it does not 
dwell with the God or in the heaven that 
we have been taught to desire and hope 
for.” 

The Swedish girl patted her shoulder and 
smiled in good-humored deprecation at 
Brisson and Estridge. é 

“God let her dearest friend die under 
the rifles of the Reds,”’ she explained cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘and my little comrade cannot 
reconcile this sad affair with her faith in 
divine justice. So she concludes there 
isn’t any such thing. And no Divinity.” 
She shrugged. ‘‘That is what shakes the 
faith in youth—the seeming indifference of 
the Most High.” 

Palla Dumont sat silent. The color had 
died out in her cheeks; her dark, indiffer- 
ent eyes became fixed. 

Estridge opend the fur collar of his coat 
and pulled back his fur cap. ; 

“Do you remember me?” he said to 
Ilse Westgard. 

The girl laughed. 

“Yes; I remember you now.” 

To Palla Dumont he said: 

“And do you remember?” 

At that, she looked up incuriously, 
leaned forward slowly, gazed intently at 
him; then she caught both his hands in 
hers with a swift, sobbing intake of breath. 

“You are John Estridge,” she said. 
“You took me to her in your ambulance.” 
She pressed his hands almost convulsively, 
_ he felt her trembling under the fur 
robe. 

“Ts it true,” he said, “that ghastly 
tragedy?” 


“ Yes. ” 


Estridge turned to Brisson. 

“Miss Dumont was companion to the 
Grand Duchess Marie,” he said, in brief 
explanation. 

Brisson nodded, biting his cigar. 

The Swedish girl soldier said: 

“They were devoted—the little grand 
duchess and Palla. It was horrible, there 
in the convent cellar—those young girls—” 
She gazed out across the snow; then: 
“The Reds who did it had already made 
me prisoner. They arrested mein uniform 
after the decree disbanding us. I was on 
my way to join Kaledine’s Cossacks—a 
rendezvous. Well, the Reds left me outside 
the convent and went in to do their bloody 
work. And I gnawed the rope and ran 
into the chapel to hide among the nuns. 
And there I saw a White Nun—quite 

with grief.” 

“T had heard the volley that killed her,” 
said Palla, in explanation, to nobody in 
particular. She sat staring out across the 


ab 99 
e Deposits $500 a Month 

“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy 

King, Sales Manager for the Browning Company. First of every 

month he comes in and deposits I’ve been watching Billy 


for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in 
my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started in at Browning’s as a clerk at $15 a 
week. Married, had one child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars— 
wife was sick. 

“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than 
loan—some good advice—and if you'll follow it I’ll let you have the 
hundred, too. You don’t want to be a $15 clerk all your life, do you?’ 
Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of 
your job to something better. Take up a course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools in the work you like best and 
want to advance in, and put in some of your evenings getting 
special training. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we’ve got several I. C. S. boys right here in the bank.’ 

“That night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he had started a 
course in Salesmanship. It hada fascination for him and in a little while he 
got his chance on the city sales force. Why, in three months he had doubled 

is salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of a branch office up state. 

“Then he took the I. C.S. Advertising Course. Well, he made such a 
record up there that afew months ago they brought him back and made him 
Sales Manager—on salary and commission, He’s making real money now. 
Owns his own home, has bought some good securities, and he’s a regular at that 
window every month. It just shows what a man can doin a little spare time.”’ 

mo ye ers are begging for men with ambition, men who really want 
to ge ead in the world and are — Tan OUT HEAT — 
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went mad at the moment. Then the 
superior came to me and begged me to 
hide Palla, because the Bolsheviki had 
promised to return and cut her throat 
when they had finished their bloody busi- 
ness in the crypt. So I caught her up in 
my arms and ran out into the convent 
grounds. And at that very moment— 
God be thanked!—a squadron of the Wild Inter 
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KEEPS FOOD COOL 
ON YOUR OUTING 


[MAGINE how pleased you 

would be on your next out- 
ing if you could serve your 
salad and sandwiches, crisp and 
cool; your beverages cold and 
all the food fresh as can be. 


all this the same 
the finest refrigerator, it keepsfood 
cool 3136 hours on one filling of ice. 
The Hawkeye Picnic Refrigerator 
is very durably and finely constructed 
and will give perfect satisfaction. 
Can be obtained in several, different 
sizes forindividual use, or for parties 
and automobile use. 


FPREE-‘OUTERS MENUS’ 
Send for this booklet of tasty 
suggestive for 
picnic auto parties—and 

fellin our free tral offer, 


Basket Co. 
Dept. E. 520 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, 
Books on PAT ENT 


NEW YOR® 


602 Woolworth Bidg., 


625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hair under the arms is a 
needless annoyance. You can 
remove it in the most agreeable, 
“womanly”? way by using El 
sanitary, colorless lotion. 
to the face, neck 
stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. 
Users of removers and 
blades will find casional use of 
El Rado is for skin. 
Ask for Bat any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 60c and 


$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. W, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Ganadian Address, 29 Colborne St., 
The Arthur Sales Co. 


Division rode up looking for me. 


were in the saddle and riding like maniacs 
before I could think. That is all, except 
an hour ago we saw your sleigh.” 

“You have been hiding with the Cos- 
— ever since?” exclaimed Estridge to 


‘That is her history,” replied Ilse, “and 
mine. And,” she added cheerfully but 
tenderly, ‘‘my little comrade here is very, 
very homesick, very weary, very deeply 
and profoundly unhappy in the loss of her 
closest friend—and perhaps in the loss of 
her faith in God.” 

“T am tranquil and I am not unhappy,” 
said Palla. ‘And if I ever win free of this 
murderous country, I shall, for the first 
time in my life, understand what the mean- 
ing of life really is. And shall know how 
to live.” 

“You thought you knew when you took 
the white veil,’”’ said Ilse cheerfully. ‘‘Per- 
haps, after all, you may make other errors 
before you learn the truth about it all. 
Who knows?” She continued, very calmly, 
to Estridge: ‘‘With me, it is my reason 
and not mere hope that convinces me of 
God’s existence. I try to reason with Palla 
because one is indeed to be pitied who 
has lost belief in God.” 

Brisson, much interested, asked Palla 
whether the void left by discredited Divin- 
ity did not bewilder her. 

“‘There is no void, ” said the girl. ‘It is 
already filled with my own kind of god, 
with. millions of gods—my own fellow 
creatures.” 

“You think your fellow ereatures can fill 
that void?” 

“They have filled it.” 

Brisson nodded reflectively. 

“*T see,” he said politely, “you intend to 
devote your life to the cult of your fellow 
creatures.” 

“No, I do not, ” said the girl tranquilly; 
“but I intend to love them and live my 
life that way unhampered.” She added, 
almost fiercely: “‘And I shall love them 
the more because of their ignorant faith 
in an all-seeing and tender and just Provi- 
dence which does not exist. I shall love 
them because of their tragic deception and 
their helplessness and their heart-breaking 
unconsciousness of it al].” 

Rasy Westgard smiled and patted Palla’s 


“All roads lead ultimately to God,” 
she said, “and yours is a direct route, 
though you do not know it.” 
“T tell you I have nothing in common 
my the God you mean!” flashed out the 
girl. 

“Loss of faith,” Brisson said to Palla, 
“must ne a very | serious thing for any 


man, I imagine. 
“T haven’t lost faith in love,” she said. 
“T know that love lives; and ‘if there be 
any gods at all, it must be that they are 
without number, and that their substance 
is of that immortality born inside us, and 
which we call ‘love.’ Otherwise, to me, 
now, symbols, signs, saints, rituals, vows— 
these things, in my mind, are all scrapped 
together as junk. Only, in me, the wart 
faith remains that within me there lives 
a god of sorts—perhaps that immortal es- 
sence called a soul—and that its only name 
is love. And it has given us only one law 
to live by—the law of Love!” 

Brisson smiled amiably. 


‘‘What you say is very interesting,” he 


And , 
they had led-horses with them. And we’ 
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remarked. But he was too polite to-add 
that it had been equally interesting to 
numberless generations through the many, 
many centuries during which it all had 
been said before in --arious ways and by 
many, many people. 

Lying back in his furs reflectively, and 
deriving a rather cold satisfaction from his 
cigar butt, he let his mind wander back 
through the history of theocracy and of 
mundane philosophy, mildly amused to 
recognize an ancient theory resurrected and 
made passionately original once more on 
the red lips of this young girl. 

But the law of Love is not destined to be 
solved so easily; nor had it ever been solved 
in centuries dead by Egyptian, Mongol, or 


Greek—by priest or princess, prophet or. 


singer, or by any vestal or acolyte of Love, 
sacred or profane. 

No philosophy had solved the problem 
of human woe; no theory convinced. And 
Brisson, searching leisurely the forgotten 
corridors of treasured Jore, became inter- 
ested to realize that in all the history of 
time only the deeds and example of one 
man had invested the human theory of 
divinity with any real vitality—and that, 
oddly enough, what this girl preached— 
what she demanded of divinity—had been 
both preached and practised by that one 
man alone—Jesus Christ. 

Turning involuntarily toward: Palla, he 


said, 

““Can’t you believe in Christ, either?” 

She said: 

“He was one of the gods. But he was no 
more divine than any in whom love lives. 
Had he been more so, then he would still 
intervene to-day. He is powerless. He 
lets things happen. And we ourselves: 
must make it up to the world by love. 
There is no other divinity to intervene ex- 
cept only our own hearts.” 

But that was not, as the young girl sup- 
posed, her fixed faith, definite, ripened, 
unshakable. It was a phase, already in 
process of fading into other phases, each 
less stable, less definite, and more danger- 
ous than the other, leaving her and her ar- 
dent mind and heart always unconsciously 
drifting toward the simple, primitive, and 
natural goal for which all healthy bodies 
are created and destined—the instinct of 
the human being to protect and perpetu- 
ate the race by the great law of Love. 

Brisson’s not unkindly cynicism had left 
his lips edged with a slight smile. Pres- 
ently he leaned back beside Estridge and 
said, in a low voice: 

“Purely pathological. Ardent religious 
instinct astray and running wild in conse- 
quence of nervous dislocations due to 
shock. Merely overstorage of superb phys- 
ical energy. Intellectual and _ spiritual 
wires overcrowded. Toomany volts. That 
girl ought to have been married early. 
Only a lot of children can keep her prop- 
erly occupied. Only outlet for her kind. 
Interesting case. Contrast to the Swedish 
girl. Fine, handsome, normal animal that. 
She could pick me up between thumb and 
finger. Great girl, Estridge!” 

“She is really beautiful,” whispered Es- 
tridge, glancing at Ilse. 

““Yes—so is Mont Blanc. That sort of 
beauty—the supersort. But it’s the other 
who is pathologically interesting because 
her wires are crossed and there’s a short 
circuit somewhere. Who comes in contact 
with her had better look out.” 

“‘She’s wonderfully attractive.” 
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“She is. But-if she doesn’t disentangle |: 


her wires and straighten out, she’ll burn 
out— What’s that ahead? A wolf?” 

It was the rest-house at the end of the 
tape—a tiny, distant speck on the snowy 


iisson leaned over and caught Palla’s 
eye. Both smiled. 

“Well,” he said, ‘for a girl who doesn’t 
believe in anything, you seem cheerful 


“T am cheerful because I do believe in. 


everything and in everybody.” 

Brisson laughed. 

“You shouldn’t,” he said. “Great mis- 
take. Trust in God and believe nobody— 
that’s the idea. Then get married and 
close your eyes and see what God will send 

‘ou.’ 
The girl threw back her pretty head and 
laughed. 

“Marriage and priests are of no conse- 
quence,” she said, “but I adore little 
children.” 


Vv 


THEY were a weary, half-starved, and 
travel-stained ‘quartet when the Red 
Guards stopped them for the iast time in 
Russia and passed them through, warninz 
them that the White Guards would surely 
do murder if they caught them. 

The next day, the White Guards halted 
them, but finally passed them through, 
counseling them to keep out of the way of 
the Red Guards if they wished to escape 
being shot at sight. 

In the neat, shiny, carefully scrubbed 


little city of Helsingfors they avoided the 


Huns by some miracle—one of Brisson’s 
customary miracles. And these daily 
miracles continued to materialize, even in 
the land of the Finn. By train, by sleigh, 
by boat, his quartet floundered along 
toward safety, and finally emerged from 
the white hell of the Red people into the 
subarctic sun—Estridge with painfully 
scanty luggage, Palla Dumont with none 
at all, Ilse Westgard carrying only her 
Cossack saddle-bags, and Brisson with his 
papers still sewed inside his clothes. 

They had a hair-raising time in Helsing- 
fors. On one occasion, German officers 
forced Palla’s door at night, and the girl 
became ill with fear while soldiers searched 
the room, ordering her out of bed and 
pushing her into a corner while they ripped 
up carpets and tore the place to pieces in a 
swinishly ferocious search for “‘informa- 
tion.” 

But they did nothing worse to her, and, 
for some reason, left the hotel without dis- 
turbing Brisson, whose room adjoined and 
who sat on the edge of his bed with an auto- 
matic in each hand—a dangerous opportu- 
nist awaiting events and calmly determined 
to do some recruiting for hell if the Huns 
harmed Palla. 

She never knew that. And the worst 
was over now and the Scandinavian bor- 
der not far away. And in twenty-four 
hours they were over—Brisson impatient 
to get his papers to Washington and plan- 
ning to start for England on a wretched 
little packet-boat, in utter contempt of 
mines, U-boats, and the icy menace of the 
North Sea. 

As for the others, Estridge decided to 
cable and await orders in Copenhagen, 
Palla to sail for home on the first available 
Danish steamer, Ilse to go to Stockholm 
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and eventually decide whether to volunteer 
once more as a soldier of the proletariat or 
to turn propagandist and carry the true 
gospel to America, where, she had heard, 
the ancient liberties of the great democ- 
tacy were becoming imperiled. 

The day before they parted company, 
these four people, so oddly thrown together 
out of the boiling cauldron of the Russian 
Terror, arranged to dine together for the 
last time. 

Theirs were the appetites of healthy 
wolves; theirs was the thirst of the ma- 
rooned on waterless isles, and theirs, too, 
was the feverish gaiety of those who had 
escaped great peril by land and sea, and 
who were still physically and morally de- 
moralized by the glare and roar of the hell- 
ish conflagration which was still burning 
up the world around them. 

So they met in a private dining-room of 
the hotel for dinner on the eve of separa- 
tion. 

Brisson and Estridge had resurrected 
from their scanty luggage the remains of 
their evening attire; Ilse and Palla had 
shopped, and they now included in a 
limited wardrobe two dinner gowns among 
more vital purchases. 

There were flowers on the table, no great 
variety of food, but plenty of champagne 
to make up—a singular innovation in apol- 
ogy for short rations conceived by the ho- 
tel proprieto:. 

There was a phonograph in the corner, 
too, and this they kept going to stimulate 
their nerves, which already were sufficiently 
on edge without the added fillip of music 
and champagne. 

“‘As for me,” said Brisson, ‘I’m in sight 
of nervous dissolution already; I’m going 


back to my wife and children, thank God!” * 


He smiled at Palla. “I’m grateful to the 
God you don’t believe in, dear little lady. 
And if he is willing, I’l report for duty 
in two weeks.” He turned to Estridge. 
“What about you?” 

“‘T’ve cabled for orders, but I have none 
yet. If they’re through with me, I shall 
go back to New York and back to the 
medical school I came from. I hate the 
idea, too. Lord, how I detest it!” 

“Why?” asked Palla nervously. 

“T’ve had too much excitement. You 
have, too—and so have Ilse and Brisson. 
I’m not keen for the usual again. It bores 
me to contemplate it. What a dull place 
this world will be when we’re all at peace 
again!” 

““We won’t be at peace for a long, long 
while,” said Ilse, smiling. She lifted a 
goblet in her big, beautifully shaped hand, 
and drained it with the vigorous grace of a 
viking’s daughter. 

“You think the war is going to last for 
years?” asked Estridge. 

“Oh, no; not this war—but the other,” 
she explained cheerfully. 

“What other?” 

“Why, the greatest conflict in the world 
—the social war! It’s going to take many 
years and many battles. I shall enlist.” 

“Nonsense!” said Brisson. ‘You're 
not a Red!” 

Mog girl laughed and showed her snowy 
tee’ 


a Tim one kind of Red—not the kind that 
sold Russia to the boche—but I’m very, 
very Red.” 

“Everybody with a brain and a heart is 
more or less Red in these days,” nodded 
Palla. “Everybody knows that the old 
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order is ended—done for. Without liberty 
and equal opportunity, civilization is a 
farce. Everybody knows it except the 
stupid. And they’ll have to be in- 
structed.” 

“Very well,” said Brisson _ briskly; 
“‘here’s to the universal but blocdless rev- 
olution! An acre for everybody and a 
mule to plow it! Back to the soil, and to 
hell with the counting-bouse!” 

They all laughed, but their brimming 
glasses went up; then Estridge rose to re- 
wind the phonograph. Palla’s slim foot 
tapped the parquet in time with the Amer- 
ican fox-trot; she glanced across the table 
at Estridge, lifted her head interrogatively, 
then sprang up and slid into his arms, de- 
lighted. 

While they danced, he said, 

“Better go light on that champagne, 
Miss Dumont.” 

“Don’t you think I can keep my head?” 
she demanded derisively. 

“Not if you keep up with Ilse. You're 
not built that way.” 

“T wish I were. I wish I were nearly 
six feet tall and beautiful in every limb and 
feature as she is. What wonderful chil- 
dren she could have! What magnificent 
hair she must have had before she sheared 
it for the woman’s battalion! Now it’s all 
a dense, short mass of gold— she looks like 
a lovely boy who requires a barber.” 

“Your hair is not unbecoming, either,” 
he remarked. “Short as it is, it’s a mop 
of curls, and very fetching.” 

“Tsn’t it funny?” she said. 
mine for the sake of Mother Church; Ilse 
cut off hers for the honor of the army. 
Now we’re both out of a job—with only 
our cropped heads to show for the experi- 
ence—and no more army and no more 
church—at least, as far as I am concerned!” 
And she threw back her head with its 
thick, glossy curls and laughed, looking up 
at him out of her virginal brown eyes of a 
child. ‘I’m sorry I cut my hair,” she added 
presently. “TI look like a Bolshevik.” 

“Tt’s growing very fast,” he said en- 
couragingly. 

“Oh, yes; it grows fast,”’ she nodded in- 
differently. ‘Shall we return to the 
table? I am rather thirsty.” 

Ilse and Brisson were engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation when they reseated 
themselves. The waiter arrived about 
that time with another course of poor food. 

Palla, disregarding Estridge’s advice, 
permitted the waiter to refill her glass. 

“TJ can’t eat that unappetizing entrée,” 


she insisted, “and champagne, they say, 


is nourishing, and I’m still hungry.” 

“As you please,” said Brisson; “but 
you’ve had two glasses already.” 

“T don’t care,” she retorted childishly; 
“JT mean to live to the utmost in future. 
For the first time in my silly existence, I 
intend to be natural. I wonder what it 
feels like to become a little intoxicated?” 

“Tt feels rotten,” remarked Estridge 
bluntly. 

“Really? How rotten?” She laughed 
again, laid her hand on the goblet’s stem, 
and glanced across at him defiantly, mis- 
chievously. However, she seemed to re- 
consider the matter, for she picked up a 
cigarette and lighted it at a candle. 

“Bah!” she exclaimed, with a wry face. 
“Tt stings!” 

But she ventured another puff or two 
before placing it upon a saucer among Its 
defunct fellows. 


“T sheared | 
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William Campbell Co., Dept. 475, Detroit, Mich. 
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“Ugh!” she complained again, with a 
gay little shiver, and bit into a pear as 
though to wash out the contamination of 
unaccustomed nicotine. 

“Where are you going when we all say 
good-by?” inquired Estridge. 

“Tr Oh, I’m certainly going home on 
the first Danish boat—home to Shadow 
Hill, where I told you I lived.” 

“And you have nobody but your aunt?” 

“Only that one old lady.” 

“You won’t remain long at Shadow 
Hill,” he predicted. 

“Tt’s very pretty there. Why don’t 
you think I am likely to remain?” 

“You won’t remain,” he repeated. 
“You’ve slipped your cable. You're hoist- 
ing sail. And it worries me a little.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Tt’s a pretty place, Shadow Hill, but 
it’s dull. Everybody in the town is dull, 
stupid, and perfectly satisfied; everybody 
owns at least that acre which Ilse demands. 
There’s no discontent at Shadow Hill, and 
no reason for it. 1 really couldn’t bear 
it,” she added gaily. 

Brisson heard her. 

“Can’t you practise your loving but 
godless creed at Shadow Hill?” he in- 
quired, amused. ‘“‘Can’t you lavish love 
on the contented and well-to-do?” 

“Ves, Mr. Brisson,” she replied, with 
sweet irony; ‘‘but where the poor and love- 
less fight an ever losing battle is still a bet- 
ter place for me to practise my godless 
creed and my law of Love.” 

“Aha!” he retorted. “A brand-new 
excuse for living in New York, because all 
young girls love it.” 

“Indeed,” she said, with some little heat, 
“T certainly do intend to live and not to 
stagnate. I intend to live as hard as I 
can—live and enjoy life with all my might. 
Can one serve the world better than by 
loving it enough to live one’s own life 
through to the last happy rags? Can one 
give one’s fellow creatures a better exam- 
ple than to live every moment happily and 
proclaim the world good to live in, and 
mankind good to live with?” 

Ilse whispered, leaning near, 

“Don’t take any more champagne, 
Palla.” 

The girl frowned, then looked serious. 

“No, I won’t,” she said naively. “But 
it is wonderful how eloquent it makes one 
feel, isn’t it?” And to Estridge: “You 
know that this is quite the first wine I have 
ever tasted—except at communion. I was 
brought up to think it meant destruction. 
And afterward, wherever I traveled to 
study, the old prejudice continued to guide 
me. And after that, even when I began 
to think of taking the veil, I made absti- 
nence one of my first preliminary vows. 
And look what I’ve been doing to-night!” 
She held up her glass, tasted it, emptied it. 
“There,” she said; “I desired to shock you. 
I don’t really want any more. Shall we 
dance? Ilse, why don’t you seize Mr. 
Brisson and make him two-step?” 

“Please seize me,” added Brisson 
gravely. 

Ilse rose, big, fresh, smilingly inviting; 
Brisson inspected her seriously—he was 
only half as tall—then he politely encircled 
her waist and led her out. 


They danced as though they could not 
get enough of it—exhilaration due to reac- 
tion from the long strain during dangerous 
days. 
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“Hey, Tom!” 


O YOU remember when. Tom Sawyer 
went swimming and had everything 


hidden so carefully so that Aunt Polly couldn’t 
find out P— 


Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that 
morning— 


But Tom had carefully resewed it, so he 
‘thought he was safe. But alack and alas! he 
used black thread instead of white. 


Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn—but you will 
want to cry as you laugh. For behind the j joy of youth is the reality of life—the 
philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 volumes—Novels— Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel— History 


When he lived, we loved him. He made us at his least word. But now he is gone—we 
F hugh, so that we had not time to see that his love him—yes, he’s still the familiar friend— 
style was sublime, that he was biblical in sim- but he has joined the immortals. More than 
plicity, that he was to America another Lin- = Whitman—than Longfellow—than Poe or. 
coln in spirit. Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for America— 

We watched for his great white headin the _ with the great of the earth—the Homer of this 
crowds—we hung on his every new land—a prince of men—a king among 
word—we smiled, ready to laugh dreamers —a child among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of written in the English language, of serene and 
America—the humor, the kindliness, the reach- lovely beauty, as lofty .as Joan herself. A man 
Ming toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. In who could write two such books as “Huckleberry 
this work we find all things, from the ridiculous Finn” and “Joan of Arc” was sublime in power. 
in “Huckleberry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan His youth and his laughter are eternal; his genius 
of Arc’”—the most spiritual book that was ever will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop Pa 


Mark Twain knew what hard times meant, of Mark Twain at a low price. New editions will cost 7 
B —and he wanted everyone in America to Vey much more than this Author’s National Edition. 


} A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. ae 
Bown a set of his books. So one of the last That raise in price was a very small one. It does | Mlesiee 


B things he asked was that we make a set at sO not matter if you missed it. “But now the price 7 HARPER & 
low a price that everyone might own it. He must go up again. You must act at once. You / BROTHERS 
@ said: “Don’t make fine ediinns. Don’t make ™ust sign and mail the coupon now. Ifyou ¢ 2 Franklin Sa., 


i a want a set at a popular price, do not delay. This New pone 
m™ editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1000. edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you 7 & 


mi 
nd __ will pay considerably more for your Mark Works i 1. 
paake good od Twain. The last of the edition is in sight. / 
easy to read, and make their price low © ‘There will never again be a setof M 7 handsome 


ark mi green cloth. 

we have made this set. And up to now we Twain at the present price. Now is edges. not satisfactory I will 
your opportunity to save money. return them. at your 

have been able to sell at this low price. Now-hot tomorrow—is the time /,Querwise will send. you 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale to get your Mark Twain 7,35 months, thus getting the benefit 


of your s: 
end for peice, Canadian offer. 


Send the Coupon Only—No Money 


HARP ER & BROTHERS, New York, cathe binding, change terme 


Established 1817 MoT ae within 5 days and $4.00 a ‘month for 12 
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The Bell System has accumu- 
lated a reserve of $340,000,000 
to provide the necessary safe- 
guard to the business and to 
meet those emergencies caused 
by storm, fire and kindred un- 
controllable disasters. . 


This reserve has been invested 
in the construction of telephone 
property for the benefit of tele- 
phone users. Neither interest 
nor dividends are paid on this 
money. This fund works in 
extending and improving tele- 
phone service without cost to 


the public. 


Like a landlord whose care- 
ful management has given added 


Economy Insures Progress 


. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND- ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


comforts and conveniences to 
tenants without raising the rent, 
the great efficiency savings of 
the Bell System have been used 
to build a better and broader 
service. Rate increases are, of 
course, necessary, but because of 
this economy the Bell System is 
not compelled to make such rate 
increases as have been made by 
other utilities and in other lines 
of business. 


| 
Linking the crude telephone 
of forty years ago to the Bell , 
System of today is a series of 
great accomplishments, both in 
theart and economy of telephone 


operation. 


Universal Service | 


An Excellent Tonic tor 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 
BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 4 
perfumed and free from oil. sakes 
the hair light and fluffy. 

Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 
Barber 


Shops 
BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 


Reg. tn U S. 
and Canada 


Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 


|\Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do with it.. Many of the suc- 
cessful newspaper artists of 
today earning from $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn, of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 4 
for sample Picture Chart, list of | 
successful students. examples of their work and evidence | 
of what you tou can accomplish. Please stale your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1239 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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It was already morning, but they danced 
on. Palla’s delicate intoxication passed— 
returned—passed—hovered like a rosy 
light in her brain, but faded always as she 
danced. 

There were snapping-crackers and paper 


| caps; and they put them on and pelted 
_ each other with the drooping table-flowers. 


Then Estridge went to the piano and 


| sang an ancient song, called “The Cork 


Leg”—not very well, but well intended 
and in a gay and inoffensive voice. 

But Ilse sang some wonderful songs which 
she had learned in the Battalion of Death. 

And that is what was being done when a 
waiter knocked and asked whether they 
might desire to order breakfast. 

That ended it. The hour of parting had 
arrived. They shook hands cordially, re- 
gretfully. 


It was not a very long time, as time is 
computed, before these four met again. 


In the next instalment of The Crimson 
Tide, in July Cosmopolitan, you will 
see what Brisson meant when he said 
of Palla Dumont, ‘“‘Who comes in con- 
tact with her had better look out” 
—for a healthy, normal, active New 
Yorker does come in contact with her, 
and—then comes the big note in Mr. 
Chambers’ novel 


The 
Butcher’s Daughter 


(Continued from page 42) 


regular bookworm, she was. Her nose never 
out of a schoolbook! She done a three 
years’ course in two; yes, she did—and 
what was the use of it? Her health no 
good—that was what was the use of it. 
And now the doctors said she might have 
to go away and rest for a year maybe. 

This threw Ronald into a new panic. 
He was fairly perishing to be alone with 
Josie. He tried to signal to her with his 
eyes and to indicate the front porch with 
the top of his head. She guessed his mean- 
ing and smiled—such a smile! He won- 
dered what new kind ot electricity she used 
to light up so. She murmured: 

“Tt’s too stuffy in here. I think I’ll take 
a breath of air, if Ronald doesn’t mind.” 

Ronald said, “That’s a good idea,” with 
a violent indifference. Her father looked 
up over his spectacles and the edge of the 
Drovers’ Journal and said: 

“You got to have something round you, 
honey. I'll get it.” 

He rose with mountainous effort, like a 
bull getting up, and found a shaw), wrapped 
her in it, patted her shoulders, and watched 
ker out as it she were on her way to the 
guillotine. 

Outside, in the shimmering radiance that 
makes palaces out of cottages, Ronald felt 


| poetry fairly bleeding through his heart, 
but he could find no more Petrarchan 


vocabulary than: 

“Gee, Josie, but you’re a sight ior sore 
eyes! Swell? Why, you’ve got all these 
Carthage girls or any other girls lookin’ like 


| nothin’ at all.” 


“Thanks, Ronnie! You're pretty hand- 
some yourself.” 

He perjured himself superbly. 

“You always were the only girl for me, 
Josie. I never could seem to get my mind 
oif you. Remember the——”’ 
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Then ensued an exchange of reminiscence, 
and they laughed tenderly over their early 
amour, as if they were nonagenarians talk- 
ing about their great-grandchildren. 

It was heaven till old Mr. Mullett had 
to come blundering to the door and drag 
her in. Ronald bade her good-night for- 
mally, and she asked him to call again 
sometime. 

As he went along the walk, he told him- 
self that it it hadn't been for her old man, 
he’d have hugged her to death right there. 

“Sometime” meant the next evening to 
Ronald. Going her way, he vowed that 
if he only found her alone, he’d grab her 
like sixty. She was alone. On the porch. 
The moonlight was there again and she 


‘swimming in it in her rocking-chair, like a 


mermaid in a lagoon. But the thought of 
hugging her struck Ronald as an act of 
appalling impossibilitv. He was afraid of 
her again with a queer and reverential 
terror. His heart bucked and plunged at 
the sacrilege of his desire. 

He hated her father, because he expected 
him to appear at the door every moment. 
He hated her tather’s trade, and vowed 
that as soon as he could get a job, he 
would marry Josie and rescue her from 
the ignominy of being only the daughter 
of what she was. He would make her the 
wife of all that he was going to be. 

The partnership plans of Mullett and 
Milligrew suffered a change indeed. The 
old man hated the boy as much as the boy 
him. They were rivals now for the heart 
of this spiritual creature, already so poised 
between sky and ground that onecould 
hardly say whether she was an angel hov- 


bins about the earth and tempted to 


ht or a young saint trying her wings 
roy the long, long journey. 

Mr. Mullett felt that, in any case, she 
was too delicate to be annoyed by any 
youthful nuisance putting follies into her 
pretty head. Young Milligrew was not 
dangerous himself, but he could get her 
to thinking of nonsense, and then some 
older man might come along and carry her 
off 


Himself had lifted her mother from her 
family at Josie’s very age. But her mother 
had been as hefty as her daughter was not. 
The child would take a deal of raising yet. 

So the rivals for Josie fought the battle 
in their imaginations—Ronald zealous to 
wrest her soul from its lowly environs; 
Mullett determined to establish it in a 
substantial frame. 

It was the father that won the right to. 
the first battle, for one evening Ronald 
was met at the door by Josie’s mother, who 
told him that Doctor Chadlow had sent 
Josie to bed because she was awful poorly 
—chills like she’d be shook apart; then a 
blazing fever and sweats that drenched 
her ike she’d got caught out in the rain, 
and altogether so perf’ly mis’ble she could 
hardly lift her pore head. 

Ronald huskily stated that that was too 
bad, and he hoped she’d be better soon, 
and if he could do anything, why, just let 
him know. 

If he could do anything! But what 
could a cub at his age do for an ailing 
young woman, frozen and blistered and 
shattered? He stole down the street, and 
the trees once more hid fiends of terror. 
If he could only do something! 

He believed that he had found his career 
at last. He would be a physician, so that 
he could help his sweetheart in her future 
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Do you have to put in a New 
blade to get a clean shave? 


XPERIENCE with or- 

dinary safety razors has 
undoubtedly taught you 
that although a fresh razor 
blade may give a satisfac- 
tory shave the first two or 
three days, it gets duller 
and duller every time you 
use it. 


Yet.there is a safety razor that 
gives you clean, comfortable, 
quick shaves from the same blade 
over and over again; that insures 
at least 500 perfectly satisfactory 
shaves from every dozen blades. 
You don’t need a new blade to 
insure a keen blade if you use the 
AutoStrop Razor. 


The AutoStrop Razor ‘ilies 
first of all, keen blades of the 
hardest, toughest steel. To keep 
these blades keen-edged as when 
new, the AutoStrop Razor is 
made with a patented self-strop- 
ping feature. 


The AutoStrop Razor, you 
will find, is the simplest, most 
convenient razor you have ever 
used. A pressure of the thumb 
adjusts it for close, medium or 
light shaving. It is the only 
safety razor that sharpens itself, 
Shaves and cleans without removing 


the blade. 


Free trial of 30 days 


Test the remarkable efficiency 
of the AutoStrop Razor for 
yourself. Go to your drug or 
hardware store and borrow an 
AutoStrop Razor. Use it for a 
month at our expense. If, after 
you have given it a 30-day trial, 
you find you can get along with- 
out it, your dealer will take it 
back. If you want to keep it, you 
drop in and pay $5.00 for the set 
— razor, strop, 12 blades and 
case. 


AutoStrrop Sarety Razor Co. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS TORONTO 


Razor 


500 clean, comfortable shaves from every dozen blades 
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TO 12 NAT PARKS 
AND 32 NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


pENVERTHE GATEWAY | 


Bridal Breakfast in Colorado Scenery Land 

These natura! historic and scenic Wwonderlands are 
owned and maintained by the United States as the 
Nation's free vacationland for rest and recreation. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK €stes) 
and DENVER’S NEW MOUNTAIN PARKS 


are the most beautiful and unique scenic auto trips 

in the world. Enjoy ping, fishing, 1 

climbing, motoring and outdoor sports in Colorado. 
BOOKLETS 


WRITE FOR FREE 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to 
y railroad rates, 


vacation in the Colorado Rockies. Low rail 
BUREAU 


THE DENVER 


|| 10 MONTHS TO PAY 


See the Diamond first! 

We'll send it all charges 

prepaid, without any expense to you. 
lf you like it, pay only one-fifth the 
purchase price and the rest in 10 
monthly installments. 
SWEET DIAMONDS proclaim their 
superiority to all others. Blue-white in 
color—perfect in cut—low in price— 
they stand unrivalled. Mounted in grace- 
ful, artistic settings of the very newes 
designs and of excellent workmanship. 
OUR PROFIT-SHARING PLAN enables 
you tu exchange your Diamond for a 
larger gem, allowing you the full pur- 
= price, plus 7 % increase in 
value. 


Our FREE Catalog shows many delight- 
ful surprises in Diamonds, Watches, 
Lavallieres, Silverware, To’ icles, 
Cameras and Phono: id for 


*"OUR copv No. 89L. FREE 

THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 
LWSWEET& CO, 
2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK } 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 
Represent six of America’s greatest magazines 
among your friends, neighbors and acquaintances. 

ly spare time required. Salaries, bonuses and 
commissions paid promptly. For full particulars 
write International Magazine Company, Dept. 6, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York. 


Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will seni 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken Lees together as you would 
° 


a broken limb. 


mail 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 


117A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


perils. After all, of what value was a 
man to a woman if he could not fend off 
the enemies of ill health, fight microbes 
and all the pestilences that replace the 
harmless ogres of earlier days. Your doc- 
tor is your only real knight errant. 

But by the time Ronald could graduate 
from a medical school, where would Josie 
be? She had Doctor Chadlow. The old 
fluff! To think that her safety should de- 
pend on such a dub as that! 

Ronald wanted to telegraph for the 
greatest specialists in the world, bring 
them on private trains or by air-ships, 
ignoring the expense. But he realized 
that while he might be willing to ignore 
the expensé, the doctors and the railroad 
companies might not. Ronald’s pocket- 
wealth totaled a dollar and a quarter. He 
cried curses on poverty and youth and 
helplessness. 

Josie’s father was in much the same case. 
He was as frightened as the boy was. He 
was not used to being afraid of anything. 
He had always boasted that he had no 
nerves. And now he seemed to have 
nothing else. He would stand outside 
Josie’s door like an old wounded bull 
stuck full of banderillas, blind and waver- 
ing with rage and fear, not knowing which 
way to charge against the taunting, in- 
tangible matadors and picadors. 

For all his stolidity of manner, he was 
in an absolute panic. He could not sleep 
of nights. He made blunders at the shop, 
gave the wrong cuts to the wrong people, 
slashed his own fingers, started to saw 
his own thumb off, and did not know it 
till a customer gasped. 

The customer was Mrs. Milligrew. She 
had come back to his market, not knowing 
where Ronald had been spending his 
evenings. Ronald had grown up enough 
to resent being asked and to evade replies. 

Mrs. Milligrew had heard that Josie was 
very ill. She asked about her. Mr. Mul- 
lett talked to her with a freedom that 
shocked her. 

“It’s a jump on her chest right here be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs. It keeps 
on growin’; it hurts her awful. Doctor 
don’t seem to know what’s wrong.” 

“You don’t supposeit’s—” Mrs. Milli- 
grew dared not breathe the frightful word 
* cancer.” She did not need to. Mullett 
waved his taurine head. 

“Oh, I don’t know what it is. It’s right 
over her heart, whatever it is, and that’s 
bad. She’s awful sick. Was there any- 
thing else to-day?” 

Mrs. Milligrew took some unnecessary 
a steak just to cheer him up a 

ttle. 

At dinner that evening, Mr. Milligrew 
praised the meat. He knew it was Metro- 
politan. His wife.sighed. 

“Poor Mr. Mullett is so worried. His 
poor daughter is very ill. Her heart—it 
seems to be her heart.” 

Tears gushed to Ronald’s eyes, because 
he heard his mother express sympathy for 
his disprized love. But he did not let her 
know. 

It made Josie’s illness a little more beau- 
tiful, a little nicer, to connect it with the 
heart. That lump of muscle, that mere 
suction-pump, has gained a vast prestige 
on account of the influence of poets and 
others who have credited it with being the 
seat of the passion of love. The Greeks 
preferred the liver, and other nations 
other organs. But it pays to advertise, 
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and the heart is spoken of with respect 
gained under false pretenses. 

Mr. Mullett had no illusions about the 
heart. He knew its importance, but it 
was a mechanical, not an emotional im- 
portance. He was relieved and not shocked 
when the trouble developed sufficiently for 
diagnosis as an abscess. 

Ronald would have been shocked if he 
had known. Abscesses are not romantic; 
they are rough prose in the pages of agony. 
They are gathering places of that offensive 
battle-débris politely known as suppura- 
tion. 

Nice people do not suppurate. Not if 
they can help it. Josie could not help it. 
Her father had no poetic daintiness, no 
squeamishness. He wanted to know what 
was the matter of his girl. Pus was the 
matter, and pus is no longer considered 
“laudable” under any circumstances. 

He breathed easier when Doctor Chad- 
low told him the exact situation. 

“Ts that all? Well, go in after it and 
get it out,” he thundered. 

““Ah, yes,” Doctor Chadlow laughed 
sardonically; ‘‘‘go in after it.’ But the 


heart is right there, and I dare not. The 
abscess will point of itself, I hope.” 
But it would not point. It would only 


ache and grow, seething like a little volcano 
that will not erupt. Josie could not afford 
a volcano. She had studied away all her 
reserve strength. Her father watched 
night after night. He ran over to the 
house in daytime alarms, his apron still on. 
He besought the doctor to probe, but the 
doctor was afraid. 

“Tt will point before long.” 

“But my Josie won’t be here.” 

The two men quarreled in their different 
ways—Mullett burly, snorting, lurching; 
Doctor Chadlow spindly, whiny, depreca- 
tory. 

Mullett said, 

“You're afraid.” 

“Ves; I am afraid,’’ Chadlow confessed. 
“T am not in the habit of killing my pa- 
tients.” 

“No; but you’ve let a lot of ’em die. I 
tell you you’ve got to take a chance.” 

“T will not. If you distrust my skill, 
call in another doctor.” 

“T’m goin’ to.” 

“‘T should welcome a consultation.” 

They called in Doctor Talley. Whether 
from professional discretion, small-town 
agreement, or from unwillingness to take 
a risk that the older practitioner refused, 
Doctor Talley came to the house with his 
mind already made up to confirm Doctor 
Chadlow’s decision. 

Mullett went into the room with them, 
but he turned away while they made the 
examination. He had never seen the little 
mound that had grown over Josie’s heart. 
She was no longer a child but a young 
woman, and holy from his eyes. 

After the doctors had finished, they: 
patted Josie’s shoulder and told her that 
she was doing fine; then they went out on 
the porch with Mullett to hold the— 
“autopsy” was the word that Doctor 
Talley nearly used. 

They did not see the young man who 
had been pacing up and down like a senti- 
nel, watching for the doctors to come out 
that he might ask them what he dared not 
ask the parents. : 

He hurried away at the sight of Josie’s 
father, seeing that he was bareheaded and 
shirt-sleeved, and in his very attitude 
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That is what Dr. B. H. Carter of Meriden, 
Conn., says about the Dillon Multi-Vision 


It is the universal verdict. 

« Everywhere, in all parts of the country, 
wherever automobile headlights are dis- 
cussed, the Dillon Lens is spoken of in 
terms of appreciation. 

Any Si Ser pair No other lens ever met with such sponta- 
neous and unqualified approval from so 
many motorists. 

Any You never hear an owner speak indiffer- 

ently about his Dillon Lens. You never 

hear him damn it by half praise. 

This nation-wide acceptance of the Dillon 

can be interpreted in only one way. 

Such a remarkable condition could not be 

“created” or brought about save through 

and by the superior performance of the 

lens itself. 

If you have never driven behind the Dillon 

lo so at your earliest opportunity. 

The ‘experience will give you a new idea 

of headlight efficiency and will serve to_ 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


“They Give the Clearest and Most Penetrating 
Light I Have Ever Driven Behind”— 


Manufactured by DILLON LENS & MFG. 


DEALERS CAN BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY BY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ita, land, Ohio Great Falls, Mont. Minneapolis, Minn. >ittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Ohio Highpoint, N.C. . --Newar! Je hester, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas New Oricans, la. javannah, | 
Boston, Mass. Davenport, lowa . Jacksonville, Fla. New York, san Antonio, Tex. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Denver, Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Louis, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Des Moi Iowa Memphis, Tenn. Omaha, Ne st. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich, Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. ‘oledo, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC CO., Regina, Sask. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Timms, Cress & Co., Portland, Ore. 
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add your voice to the chorus of Dillon 
praise that is ascen in ever increasing 
volume from one end of the country to 
the other. : 

The Dillon Lens gives a big, glareless light, 
almost double the usual area of illumina- 
tion. Alight that leaps straight out at both 
sides, down in front and far ahead. ‘ The 
whole roadway is illuminated so that you 
can see clearly just where you are going 
and what dangers, if any, confront you. 
This big, safe light gives you confidence as 
you sit at the wheel and minimizes to a 
marked degree the glare from the head- 
lights of passing cars 

The Dillon Lens is legal i in all states and 
fully guaranteed. Equip your 4 today. 
Then take ten safe, pleasant night rides 
and if not fully satisfied return the lens 
and your money will be refunded. 

For sale Ly dealers and garages. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write direct, 
same price, $3.50 pér pair, post paid, any 
size, anywhere in the U. S. A. 

CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


WESTERN CANADA 


EXPORT MANAGERS 
J.J. NORDMAN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHICKENalaKING 


Plump breasts of chicken, 
garnished with fresh mush- 
rooms, and a dash of bright 
‘red pimentos— 
and overthe 
whole, pure, rich, 
cream sauce—all 
ot blended by our master 
chef—that is appetizing 
delicious Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken a la King! 
One of the Delicacies which give you 
“CHEFSERVICE” at Home! 
ALSO—PURITY CROSS Welsh 
Rarebit, Creamed Spaghetti au 
Gratin, Creamed Finnan Haddie, 
Lobster Newburg, Chop Suey, and 
Corned Beef Hash. 
All made with a refined sense of niceties, 
and all GUARANTEED asto Quality 
and Purity. Sold by best grocers and 
delicatessens—in 2 size tins—ready for 
your instant convenience. 
Great also for entertaining. for the unex- 


pected guest, or for vacation, or summer 
camp. ‘ 


The illustration shows Chicken a la King on 
toast. This, and helpful suggestions of other 
Delicious dishes in Purity Cross Book— 
SENT FREE. 

SPECIAL 
Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 
If your dealer hasn’t Purity Cross Delicacies 
—send us his name and $2.00—and receive 
5 regular size tins assorted prepaid. 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Dept. 4E, Orange, New Jersey 
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President. 


How To Make More Money 


Represent six of America’s greatest magazines 
among your friends, neighbors and acquaintances. 
Only spare time required. Salaries, bonuses and 
commissions paid ee. For full particulars 
write International Magazine Company, Dept. 6, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, 


from the mill to 
you at lowest prices. 


mixture. 
the latest Fre: 

inall. Also service colors. Send stamp 
for Agents wanted. = 
248 Boylston Street, 


NEW TIRES 
tat Half Price 


Re: 
30x3i-2 ** 75 
ALL SIZES. $2.00deposit on each tire with order. 
Mid-West Tire Co., 176 N. MichiganAv., CHICAGO 


almost borne to the earth under a yoke 
too heavy for his broad shoulders. 

Ronald did not hear the parley that fol- 
lowed, and it was just as well, for he would 
have been driven to desperation. He 
would probably have intervened and at- 
tacked his rivals in the salvation of Josie. 

For when Doctor Talley said he agreed 
with Doctor Chadlow that any effort to 
lance the abscess would probably cause a 
rupture into the heart with fatal results, the 
maddened father snorted: 

“*Probably!’ Buteif you don’t, she dies 
certainly!” 

“One never knows,” Doctor Talley 


dodged 


“While there’s life there’s hope,” w 
Doctor Chadlow’s contribution. 

Mullett did not want excuses for inac- 
tion; he wanted a fight. 

“So you both refuse to operate—both of 

you: 

“ Absolutely.” 

Absolutely.” 

“Then I will!” 

The two doctors gasped, put up their 
hands, looked at each other, at the butcher, 
this blockhead of cleavers and saws who 
would thrust his loutish fists into the deli- 
cate machinery that watchmakers feared 
to touch. Doctor Chadlow was patient. 

“You don’t mean that, Mr. Mullett. 
You are excited.” _ 

“You bet I am! That girl up-stairs is 

my baby, and if you two cowards are 
afraid to do your duty, I’m not.” 
“But, really, you have no right to, you 
know.” 
“Who has a better right? I’m her 
father, ain’t 1?” 

“But you have no diploma. The law of 
the state forbids an unlicensed physician 
to practise.” 

“There’s a law that’s older than the 
state, and that’s the law I’m goin’ to obey.” 

Doctor Chadlow was genuinely sorry for 
_ distracted father. He tried to coerce 


“T beg you, Mr. Mullett; I must pro- 
test. If you force me to it, I shall have to 
notify the police.” 

“Tf you do, I’ll knock your head and the 
policeman’s together.” 

“Well,” sighed Chadlow, “I wash my 
hands of responsibility. I quit the case 
now.” 

“Tt has never been my case,” said Talley. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!”’ Mullett roared, 
and seized each of them by a wrist in a 
grip there was no gainsaying. ‘‘ You two 
are going to stand by and tell me what to 
do, and how to do it; and you’re.going to 
take care of her when she comes out of the 
ether.” 

“But you can’t anesthetize her in her 
present condition. She’d never survive 
that.” 

“Then, by God, I’ll do it without!” 

Doctor Chadlow was horrified. 

“And what if we refuse to be parties to 
this?” 

Mullett answered very quietly, 

“Then I’ll kill you both for killing her.” 

There was no need to shout a thing so 


earnestly intended as this, and Doctor- 


Chadlow felt that the whole police force 
of Carthage would be of no avail against 
the vision he had of that mighty butcher 
running amuck with a swinging cleaver. 
He yielded with a last flare of protest. 

“Very well. Her blood be on your own 
hands.” 
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“My hands are used to blood,” said 
Mullett. “Go get your tools, and let’s 
not waste any more time.” 


VI 


WHEN Doctors Chadlow and Talley 
came back to the house with a case of in- 
struments and bundles of necessary equip- 
ment, they found Mrs. Mullett waiting for 
them in a flutter. 

“Poppa says you’re goin’ to operate.” 
Evidently he had not told her the exact 
situation. Doctor Chadlow tempered the 
truth, 

“ An operation seems to be indicated.” 

“Ts it very dangerous?” 

Doctor Chadlow was too good to be 
afraid of an altruistic lie. 

hope for the best,” he smiled. 

“Do you want me to help?” 

“The nurse will manage nicely, thank 
you.” 

“You'd best send poppa out of the 
room.” 

“T think we'll Iet him stay. You wait 
here. It won’t be long.” 

They went up-stairs and found the nurse 
in a state of bewilderment. At the bed- 
side sat big Mullett in his shirt-sleeves. 
He held in his two huge palms the little 
trusting hand of Josie. 

“T’ve told her,” said Mullett, “and it’s 
all right—ain’t it, baby?” 

Josie answered in a tiny voice, 

“T’m not afraid so long as poppa tells 
me not to be.” 

The old man watched while they brought 
up a kitchen table and covered it and made 
all things ready. 


Mullett shifted his frame to hide them ' 


from the girl’s eyes when they set the little 
side-table with the ghastly cutlery, but she 
heard it clink. 

Then he went into another room with 
them—the spare room—while they told 
him just what to do. 

Doctor Talley started to draw a diagram 
and give a primer lesson in anatomy, but 
Mullett waved his hand impatiently. 

“T know all about that. It’s between 
the fourth and fifth ribs, you say. I ain’t 
seen it, but I know where that is—right 
here.”” He opened his shirt and set the 
point of a bistoury against his hairy chest 
as he recited his lesson. ‘‘And I make a 
cross-cut—this-a-way and that-a-way, and 
it’s got to go three-quarters of an inch 
deep.” He breathed a bit heavily at that. 

He had laid out a clean apron, one of his 
own. He put it on now and tied it, rolled 
his sleeves a trifle higher, washed his hands, 
and let the doctors sterilize them as best 
they could. Then he led the way back to 
Josie’s room. 

He went like an ancient Roman in the 
full authority of the pairia potestas. He 
went like another Virginius to plunge the 
knife into the bosom of his daughter—not 
to save her from a vile, insistent lover, not 
even to save her for some unknown hus- 
band—just to save her for herself, that she 
might grow to her destiny. 

He hid the knife from Josie’s eyes. Then 
he went to her and kissed her and said, 

“ Are you ready, honey?” 

She nodded and reached up to pat his 
cheek as if to tell him not to be afraid. It 
was as if she had flicked him with a white 
rosebud. This was very hard for him to 
bear. 

He let the nurse and the doctors lift her 
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and place her on the table. He bent his. 


shaggy brows together as he'thought of the 
grisly pain he must inflict—he that had 
always striven to save her from so much 
as a bruise. 

“Tt’s goin’ to hurt, honey,” he said. 

“That’s all right, poppa.” 

“Tt’s goin’ to hurt a lot. 
stand it?” 

“YT’m your daughter, don’t you think?” 

He smiled and spread his hand across 
her brow, wishing he might shield her de- 
vout gaze trom the sight of him in such an 
office. 

Then the nurse threw back her gown 
and he staggered away, clenching his eyes 
against her white beauty. 

Aljl that saved him from refusing the 
sacrilege was rage at the sacrilege of the 
misshapen lump that marred the perfect 
sculpture of her bosom. It was coiled 
there like a little mottled viper. 

He put out his great ieft hand. It shud- 
dered as it touched her. He forced himself 
to look while he drew an imaginary cross 
above the spot and asked, 

“Like this?” 

The peering doctors nodded. 

He glanced to his daughter again, tried 
to smile back to her trustful smile—the 
last, perhaps, that would ever wreathe her 
lips. 

Then he bowed to his sail set his thumb 
three-quarters of an inch from the point of 
the instrument to make sure of his depth, 
drew a great breath, put the needle-tip of 
the blade against the quaking skin, drove 
the steel deep, and made the long slash. 

A throe of anguish lifted her whole body, 
and a wild cry cut the air like another 
knife. It reached the mother’s ears in the 
room below, and she echoed it and dropped 
to the floor in a huddle of terror. Faintly 
it reached the boy on the steps outside, and 
he caught at his own heart. He would 
have run if his knees had not refused. 

But the father couid not run. He set 
his teeth; his frown deepened till he had 
but one great eyebrow across his corru- 
gated forehead. 

A faint voice came to him trom the child. 

“T’m sorry I made a noise, poppa; I 
wasn’t quite ready. Is there another?” 

He tried to say, ‘“‘One more, honey,” but 
he feared to open his teeth lest blasphemy 
issue from his black heart. His head went 
up and down to say, “Yes.” 

He put the knife to its task again and 
signaled his daughter with a little tap. 
She whispered, 

‘All right, poppa.” 

She clenched her teeth. The body rose 
again as the knife went in. There was no 
sound now, but a most awful silence, a 
sudden vanishing of every sign ot life, as 
if a candle had been blown out. 

The doctors pushed Mullett aside and 
stared at the motionless figure. Doctor 
Chadlow gasped, almost with a trium- 
phant horror, 

“You've killed her!” 

Mullett crashed backward into a chair 
and let the weapon fall. He had done his 
best, and a cowardly fate had played him 


Can you 


false. He had put his one gift at the ser- 


vice of his child and he had no other. He 
sat inert, unresisting, exhausted, while the 
doctors and the nurse wrought over the 
girl. At length the nurse gave a little gasp. 
“‘She’s coming round! See!” 
Mullett did not hear this, or heed the 
subsequent scurry. 
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Maxwell—a car in which 


luxury and economy meet 


Maxwell. Yet it isa sum to command 
a man’s best judgment. 
You can pay more and get less. 
You can pay $100, $200, $300—even $400 
more and find no more luxury than you 
get in a Maxwell, 

It has every modern improvement, 
every modern device of cars costing many 
hundred dollars more. 

And if you pay less you will get less. 
Less room, for instance. Less comfort. 
Less power. Less wheel-base. Less 
ability. Less luxury. 

In most things you buy, whether it be 
a hat, shoes, dining-room furniture, or a 
house, there is always a meeting ground 
between luxury and economy. 

Maxwell happens to be that particular 
point in a motor car. 

You get the luxury without the big 
cost; and the economy without being 
cramped for a place to put your feet. 

It is true that a Maxwell will not 
give you excessive speed. But it 
will run years after a speed car has 
been sold to a second-hand dealer. 

It will not snort with a terrific 
power roar but it will give you 
everything you ask on a hill. 

You can start it quicker thana 


| doesn’t cost a fortune to buy a 


More miles per gallon 


less time; you can beat a trail from one 
ocean to another in less time; you can 
run away from a bigger car in traffic. 

Maxwell will cause you little worry, for 
it is built, like the mountains, to last. 

And all of this is duetoa plan worked 
out more than 5 years ago by Maxwell 
executives. 

This plan was to build a very simple 
car, one easy to manufacture, one easy 
to drive and take care of, one that would 
be everlastingly efficient. 

There was but one way to do this; and 


that was to put it into manufacture, never - 


change the original design, coi:stantly 
improve, and keep on making better and 
better. 

This plan has worked well. In 5 
years 300,000 Maxwells have been built 
—all on the original chassis plan. 

Today you get a better Maxwell than 
a year ago; and trying to buy a last year’s 
Maxwell very often is like trying to buy 

a family heirloom. 


Part of the sum saved through 
the obvious economy of a 300,000 
“run” is put into the luxury of the 
car, The rest goes into your pocket. 

And $200 saved, as the Scotch 
say, is $200 earned—just as big in 
your pocket as any oneelse’s. $895 


bigger car; you can change atire in More miles an tires f, 0. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED - WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Medium Jar of Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee 
Barrington Hali Coft 


“Good-Bye, Old Coffee Pot!” 


gtk away your coffee pot and make coffee the new and easier way 
* with Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee. Just add water and 
serve. It dissolves instantly. 

If you have not yet tried Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee, tear out 
the coupon below and send it to us with your grocer’s name and 30c. 
By return mail, we will send you a standard tin (25 cup size). 

Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee is Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee concentrated 
to a crystallized powder. You will be delighted — its smooth delicious flavor. 

It is packed in medium size 45c vacuum-sealed glass jars as well as in standard 


30c tins and costs no more per cup than any other good coffee. The coupon below 
with 30c brings the standard tin. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
252 North Second Street, Minneapolis 108 Hudson Street, New York 


SOLUBLE Coffee 


OUT AND MAIL TODAY: 


Enclosed find 30c for which please send one 25 cu 
standard tin of Barrington Hall Soluble Coffee > 


e to a Pound of Baker-ized 
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Doctor Chadlow was a good man, and 
there was not exactly disappointment in his 
announcement; yet there was something 
lacking in his enthusiasm when he laid his 
hand on Mullett’s shoulder and said, 

“She’s whispering for you; the flow 
has begun.” 

He had to say it more than once before 
the stupid monster understood. When he 
did, he leaped up, knocking the chair 
backward. He ran to the child, bent, and 
almost smothered her with a kiss. Then 
he lifted his head and bellowed for all the 
world to hear: 

“Momma! Josie’s all right! Momma, 
come quick!” 


VII 


Ir was agreed that, in view of all the 
possibilities of gossip and legal complica- 
tions, it should not be mentioned that the 
operation had been performed by a lay- 
man. 

Young Mr. Milligrew only knew that 
Josie was getting better, and would be able 
to see him before long. 

He was walking with his mother one 
day. Mrs. Milligrew was very proud of 
her handsome son, and she had such a 
glowing future imagined for him that, 
when they passed the Metropolitan Mar- 
ket, it never occurred to her that this 
meant anything more in his history. 

“We must stop in and ask poor Mr. 
Mullett how his daughter is.” 

Ronald entered the old paradise with 
remembrances fluttering like the tinted 
papers that still festooned the ceiling. The 
same exhibits were there—the plates of 
| sausage-meat, the long coils of ox-tongue, 
the gleaming heap of fish, the dressed and 
the undressed fowl, the pigs’ feet, calves’ 
brains, the sprawl of liver, and the boulders 
| of beef. 
| Ronald forgot all the past, for Josie 
| herself was there. She greeted him and 
| his mother in much the same tone, and 
thanked them both for their felicitations 
on her recovery. Mrs. Milligrew felt that 
she was no longer a menace to Ronald and 
was so well assured that she remembered 
that she’d better have a few extra chops 
for supper. 

Mr. Mullett wielded the cleaver and the 
carver with his old-time nicety. 

And he smiled at Ronald with his old- 
| time tolerance, for Ronald was to him no 
longer a rival for his daughter’s love. 

Ronald felt very young himself all of a 
sudden. Josie smiled at him, indeed, but 
from an infinite distance. She seemed to 
have gone back again to little-girlhood, to 
have become once more her father’s child 
alone. 

Mr. Mullett tossed the chops on the 
scale, glanced at the dancing arrow, and 
proceeded to French away the surplus 
with delicacy. His fingers went nibbling 
among the remnants and tossed them aside. 
Then he delivered the parcel—to Ronald! 

And Ronald could not quite resent the 
humiliation; for there was an extraor- 
dinary dignity about this butcher, where he 
stood with one brawny arm akimbo and the 
other hand poising a great knife on the 
> as he said to Mrs. Milli- 


Was there anything else to-day?” 


The next Rupert Hughes story, 
e Story I Can’t Write, 


will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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Allied Peace Conference at Versailles 
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May They Make a Peace That Will 
Stand Like Gibraltar—For Eternity 


To All Soldiers and Sailors 


While you have been making sacrifices to protect the homes 
of our loved Allies across the seas, your Government has 
been making sacrifices to protect the homes of your loved 
ones here. It has furnished you life insurance on the 
Monthly Income payment plan at a very low cost because 
it has believed you would-understand your duty to be just 
as obvious to your home as the duty of your civilian friends 
to theirs. The Government now tells you, and we em- 
phasize it, that this duty is just as much yours now as when 
you were in active service. If you drop this Government 
Life Insurance you deprive those who have wept and prayed 
for you of a need as great today as when you donned the 
khaki or the blue. Don’t do it. Hold fast to your Govern- 
ment Life Insurance. 


To All Civilians 


In today’s prosperity the wise man prepares for tomor- 
row’s adversity. His is the wisdom of observation—his 
foresight anticipating the approach of age, the decline of 
his earning capacity, the curtailment of his resources. Be- 
yond that, he pictures the possibility of his widow, his chil- 
dren, his loved ones, struggling for very existence in a battle 
for which they are illy-fitted, unprepared. Strong today, 
he provides against the needy tomorrow. He safeguards 
the future of those who may live after him. Not a big 
round sum in a single payment, but an assured amount 
on the first day of each and every month during 
the lifetime of those he protects with a MONTHLY 


mischances. 


INCOME POLICY. For the provident there are a 


A PRUDENTIAL POLICY IS AN ALLY THAT NEVER BREAKS FAITH 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
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How an $18 deal. on a heifer 
grew into a great nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape Cod a 
young man whose sole capital was $18 and 
‘an abundance of energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer—his 
energy in dressing the heifer and selling the 
meat to hungry Cape Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. Swift, 
and out of his $18 deal eventually grew a 
great nation-wide organization. 

* * * 

It is an organization built up gradually 
from its modest $18 beginning by putting 
cash into the business, and by saving and 
reinvesting each year a part of the profits, 
which amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 

The shareholders have been content with 


reasonable dividends, and have been willing 
to allow the remainder of the profits to be 


used to expand the business and the service, 
as the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been 
saved from annual profits have helped to 
build new packing plants as the demand for 
meat grew—fractions of cents have financed 
new branch houses to supply vital needs of 
distribution—fractions of cents have built 
refrigerator cars to make fresh meat regu- 
larly available everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other method 
of building up a vital business which would 
involve so little hardship to the people of the 
country. 


If Swift & Company were to eliminate 
its entire earnings—these fractions of 
cents that have bv.it packing plants, branch 
houses and refrigerator cars—the price of 
meat would be practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Take Music Wherever You Go 


All the joys of vacation days are redoubled, when Music 
is one of your merry party. P 

Light and compact in its traveling kit, with plenty of 
space for records, the Columbia Vacation Grafonola can be 
tucked away safely in any corner of your automobile, motor- 
boat, or canoe. It is out of the way, except when you want 
it, and then any time, anywhere, you have all the latest suc- 
cesses of song land, the best of the newest music for dancing. 

Ask any Columbia dealer to show you the Vacation 
Model in its handy traveling kit: Hear the rich tone of 
this remarkable little instrument. See how easy it is to 
select from Columbia Records just the music you want for 
happy vacation days. 

To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Columbia Grafonolas 
Standard Models 
up to $300 
Period Designs 


up to $2100 
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N°& only with the Marines, but with 

the entire Navy, among officers and 
men alike, Fatimas seem to have a de- 
cided preference. 


Reports from our salesmen, for example, 
show that aboard our various naval vessels, 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO OO, 


over 80% of the cigarettes sold at the Officers’ 
Mess are Fatimas. 

This preference is due not alone to Fatimas’ 
pleasing taste, but also we believe, to the fact 
that even if a man occasionally smokes more 


often than usual, Fatimas leave him feeling 
as he should feel, . 


A Sensible- Cigarette 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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